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TOO OLD A LOVE. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 








Waar! Wilt thou have the work-worn hand 
So late, to lie in thine? 

What! Glows the sun so bright to-day 
Thou’rt blinded by its shine? 

Or, rather, hast thou gone in thought 
Back to that Long Ago, 

When this poor hand was soft as silk 
And nigh as fair as snow ? 


Ah! then ’twas meet to prop the brow 
Where shadows never stayed ; 

’T was meet to lift and bind away 
The brown bair of a maid , 

’'T was meet to shade the eyes that looked 
Straight out and toward the sun; 

But that slim girl of Long Ago 
And I—we are not one! 


But I, though I am sad and worn 
And faded from Youth’s best, 

Wil! not pretend my day is high 
When it is in the west. 

Thou scornesg to hold a light old coin 
At its first worth to buy 

The fair new trappings of to-day. 
Thou’rt just—and so am I! 


Thou sayest that, if my looks are old, . 
Why then so fs thy love ; 

But then ’twas locked within the drawer 
With this old-fashioned glove ! 

Not either of the ancient twain 
Is fit to see the light : 

No more is this, my shrinking face, 
And so, Sweetheart, Good-night ! 


No! no! I am too proud to let 
Thy kisses light thereon; 

To let thee love me for the sake 
Of what is past and gone. 

We are not what we were the night 
We quarreled. This is why 

’Tis best to turn the key again 
Upon the sweet Gone-by ! 


TEMPERANCE AND POLITICS IN 
OHIO. 
BY R. L. STANTON, D. D. 


Tus ‘‘ off year” bids fair to deal havoc 
with the political parties in Ohio. Tem- 
perance will do it. With this question out 
of politics entirely, the Republican Party 
would probably succeed in October next; 
but at the present outlook it will be de- 
feated. Mark the prediction: It will be 
‘snowed under” by-several thousands. I 
will give my reasons, or some of them. 

The ticket just nominated in Cleveland, 
though inevitable from the political stand- 
point, isin several respects very offensive 
to all shades of temperance men and wo- 
men. Governor Foster, as a politician and 
a Republivan merely, is popular with the 
whole party throughout the state; but his 
course on the temperance question has 
offended all classes of temperance workers. 
In his public utterances, in speeches on the 
stump and communications to the legisla- 
ture, he has fought shy of the question; 
but by other methods he did more to defeat 
the ‘‘local option” bill which a large sec- 
tion of temperance men wanted, and the 
** liquor tax bill” which another Jarge sec- 
tion desired, than all other men put to- 
gether, brewers and all, at work on ‘the 
members of the legislature last winter. 
Then in his electioncering campaigns he 
spends large amounts of money in saloons 
and among drinkers everywhere, to gain 
votes. He is very wealthy (or his father 










is), and, as he is an only son, no amount of 
money will be withheld, if needed, to 
secure his election. He is a ‘‘ great mix- 
er,” says my informant, a fellow-townsman 
of the Governor, im ‘* Fostoria”—mingles 
with all classes freely and is magnetic and 
popular; but the temperance men of the 
state are determined on his defeat. A large 
number of temperance leaders, in various 
parts of the state, have been interviewed 
since the nominations were made, and their 
resolve is taken. As to the rest of the 
tieket, the present incumbents, with two ex- 
ceptions, were put up for re-election. Mr. 
Richards, for lieutenant-governor, will be 
acceptable to many temperance men, per- 
haps to a majority, but not to all. Judge 
Longworth, nominated for the supreme 
court, is very distasteful to many in Cin- 
cinnati who know him. I have heard this 
very day the utmost disgust expressed 
that he should be put up for the supreme 
court. I forbear to name the things stated; 
but I am sure of this, that these very 
things which will set the temperance and 
moral and religious elements of the party 
against him will secure for him the Ger- 


man vote. 
Of all the men on the ticket, however, 


Governor Foster is the most objectionable 
to temperance men, Among those 'n Cin- 
cionati who were interviewed, including a 
large number who talk the same way, let 
me name just one. Rev. John M. Walden, 
D.D., a Methodist, at the head of the Book 
Concern, was a candidate for bishop at the 
Genera] Conference in Cincinnati, last May, 
and received the next highest vote to those 
elected. He is a leading and representative 
temperance man. When asked his opinion, 
he said of Governor Foster: “If the Re- 
publican Party had scraped the country 
from Lake Erie down to the Ohio River, it 
could not have nominated a candidate more 
objectionable to the temperance and moral 
element of the state.” 

Let me tell you here a little story, show- 
ing what Dr. Walden once did. In 1877 
the Republican Party nominated Mr. Voeg- 
ler, a German, of Cincinnati, for lieuten- 
ant-governor. He was opposed to the tem- 
perance cause and opposed to the laws for 
protection of the Sabbath, but was nom- 
inated to ‘“‘catch the German‘ vote.” Dr. 
Walden said to me, in his Book Concern 
office: ‘*That man shall be defeated, I 
will send a cirenlar to every minister of all 
denominations in the state, and hundreds 
for distribution in every congregation, tell- 
ing who and what Mr. Voegler is.” That 
was done. Mr. Voegler was defeated, run- 
ning over thirteen thousand votes below the 
rest of the ticket. He did not know from 
what particular cloud the lightning came 
that struck him. Governor Foster may be 
hit by the same sort of chain-lightning. 

Another reason for defeat is the platform. 
The Cleveland Convention thought it did a 
very cute thing. The temperance plank in 
the platform simply proposes to submit an 
amendment of the constitution to the peo- 
ple, so as to have all that relates to the 
liquor traffic eliminated, leaving the whole 
matter to the legislature. Instead of this 
pleasing temperance men, they will be 
unanimously opposed to it. To make this 
clear, allow a little history. 

The present constitution of Ohio was 
adopted in 1851. It provides for a new 
constitution, through action of the General 
Assembly, if the people by vote so decide, 
every twenty years. It declares ‘that the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors shall “ not be 





Assembly may pass fhws to regulate the 
traffic. The amendment proposed by the 
Cleveland Convention, if adopted, would 
allow the Legislature to “ license” the traffic. 
That is all. In all other respects the power 
of the Legislature over the traffic would be 
just what it is now. 

In 1871, or a little later, twenty years 
having passed, the Legislature provided for 
aconvention to draft a new constitution. 
The .convention, among other radical 
changes, submitted to popular vote a propo- 
sition to strike out the clause prohibiting 
“license”; that is, provided for the people 
voting on this proposition separately. This 
particular proposal to “‘ strike out” was de- 
feated by many thousands (the precise num- 
ber not now recollected), and then the whole 
constitution was defeated by some 40,000 or 
50,000 votes. I do not pretend to be exact 
in these figures; but I took an active part 
in that canvass, edited a campaign temper- 
ance paper in Cincinnati, and cannot be 
mistaken as to the main result. 

Now the proposition of the Cleveland 
Convention is, pure and simple, substan- 
tially the same*as that voted down so 
heavily at the time mentioned. Has, then, 
the sentiment of the people of Ohio since 


then become “to licensing ” the 


traffic? Not one whit. A small section, 
perhaps a considerable number, are willing 
to try ‘‘ taxing” the traffic. Dr. Walden is 
one of these, and has lately written in its 
favor, and judicial decisions have been 
made to the effect that the constitution 
(for that of 1851 still remains intact), al- 
though forbidding ‘‘license,” does not 
prohibit “taxing”; and yet Dr. Walden 
has reiterated his opinion against ‘‘ license,” 
and says he only favors taxation as a pos 
sible step toward prohibition, the latter 
being the goal that all temperance workers 
in Ohio ultimately hope to reach. The 
Cleveland Convention, therefore, gains no 
favor with temperance men by what it 
boastfully terms its ‘‘temperance plank.” 
They are rather out of patience with the 
Republican Party that it did nothing more, 
and they will ‘show in October next and 
before “‘ what they are going to do about 


I will close by telling you what temper- 
ance men ‘propose to dosoon. They will 
wait to see what the Democratic Conven- 
tion will put up in platform and ticket. It 
meets in July. They will then hold a state 
convention, and either select the best men 
from each ticket of the respective parties or 
put an entirely new one in nomination. 
There are multitudes of temperance men in 
both parties (2 majority of them Republic- 
ans), and thousands of these will vote the 
temperance ticket this ‘‘ off year.” Repub- 
licans (I am one of them) see that no harm 
can come to the country at present, and 
perhaps not at all, by the defeat of their 
favorite party this Fall in Ohio. In the in- 
terview with Dr. Walden (and here he rep- 
resents the aim of the mass of Republican 
temperance voters) he was asked, in refer 
ence to a temperance ticket: ‘‘ Do you not 
expect to elect the temperance ticket?” 
He replied: ‘‘ No, we do not. Our object 
is to teach the Republican Party a whole- 
some lesson.” 

I have thus aimed to give you a view of 
the present outlook from my Jong acquaint- 
ance with the issues involved, and it may 
interest a large class of your readers, as 
Ohio is first in the field for the Fall elec- 


tion, We Republicans are proud of the 


unanimous in support of President Garfield ; 

but neither for his sake nor that of the 

patty shall we fail to do all that we justly, 

cah to defeat Governor Fostet. This result 

seems rather to be expected at Washington. 
MADISONVILLE, O., June 10th. 


‘CONKLING AND THE ALLEGED 
BRIBERY. 


BY A NEW YORK STATESMAN. 


On the 1ith of February last ‘a dinner 
was given to ex-Senator Dorsey in New 
York. Among the speakers was the pres- 
ent Vice-President Arthur. In the course 
of his remarks, he said: ‘‘ Indiana was real- 
ly, I suppose, a Democratic state. It ling 
been put down on the books always as a 
state that might be carried by close and 
perfect organization and a great deal of 
-—«—. [Laughter.] I see that the reporters 
are present; therefore, I will simply say 
that everybody showed a great deal of in- 
terest in the occasion, and distributed tracts 
and political documents all through the 
state.” This was interpreted as basing 
the eulogy on Mr. Dorsey for his services 
or his skill in using a great deal of money. 
Other politicians have, in the stress of 
| strife and the exigencies of @ canvass, re- 
sorted to the employment of money for 
carrying elections; it remained for Mr, 
Arthur to indulge in hilsrious boast- 
ing over such methods and to exalt 
an organizer for his lavishness. Mr. 
Arthur is the chief-lieutenant of ex-Sena- 
tor Conkling in his present canvass, and 
this speech at the Dorsey dinner may be 
taken as a part of his political chart. 

John F. Smyth, of Albany, who was tried 
upon impeachment for alleged malfeasance 
in office, while superintendent of the Insur- 
ance Department, is another of these lieu- 
tenants. It was he who, on a notable oc 
casion, declared that the Republican party 
wanted no more ‘‘ Sunday-school politics.” 
Evidently, he signified that the faction in 
which he is so marked a figure wishes not 
to be hampered by any of the rules of mor- 
ality, by which ordinary persons feel them- 
selves bound even in their political action. 
This declaration may be assumed to indi- 
cate the spirit in which Mr. Smith directs 
all of the operations which are entrusted to 
his care. 

One of the most important matters upon 
which Mr. Conkling was called to take 
position during his long congressional ca- 
reer was the repeal of the moiety laws. 
The abuses under those laws. led toa loud 
ery from the merchants of New York and 
Boston, and to a strong appeal for a remedy. 
A bill for the repeal of the whole system 
was carried through the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Ellis H. Roberts, then a rep- 
resentative from the Oncida District of New 
York and chairman of a sub-committee of 
the Ways and Means Committee appointed 
to consider this subject. In the Senate Mr. 
Conkling exerted himself to the utmost to 
save the hoary wrongs by which his serv- 
itors were enriched and a fund created by 
which his campaign expenses were paid. 
He was signally defeated and the system was 
rooted up. He has always regarded the 
taking away of the monstrous largesses 
which his partisan followers received under 
this system asa personal attack upon him- 
self. His theory of politics was then ex- 
emplified, and he is exhibiting the same 
aims and purposes at Albany to-day. 

At theelection of a successor to Senatoy 
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Kernan, last January, Mr. Platt was found 
to have unexpected control over a large 
number of the members of Assembly who 
had been chosen in the preceding Novem- 
ber, He had been chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Commitiee, and in that capacity 
he bad charge of the funds distributed for 
the Presidential campaign. It was dis- 
eovered that these funds had with signal 
aniformity reached the Assembly districts 
in which the members of Assembly would 
not naturally have favored the choice of 
Mr, Platt as senator. Neither the persons 
who were. decidedly opposed to his candi- 
dacy nor yet those who were recognized as 
his opponents received this aid in their dis- 
tricts. The funds were not disbursed where 
they would produce the greatest results for 
the Presidential ticket. They did not go 
where the largest cutlay was necessary for 
meetings and documents. The money was 
paid just as a shrewd manipulator would 
have used it if his purpose had been to get 
members of Assembly into a corner, and 
be able to charge against them a heavy ex- 
penditure for their election, which they 
must settle by continual subservience during 
their whole legislativecareer. This was the 
plea which was urged upon members. They 
were told that they ought to support Mr. 
Platt, because he had expended money to 
aid in their election. That this mooey was 
raised by Republicans generally for the ad- 
vancement of the party, especially in the 
canvass for the Presidency, and was ip the 
hands of Mr. Platt only as a trust for that 
purpose, would have been the obvious com- 
ment of every fair-minded man; but this 
use of the chairmanship of the State Com- 
mittee has prevailed for years. It exhibils 
one of the metfiods of Conkling and his 
supporters and illustrates the utter degrada- 
tion of New York politics under their map- 
agement. 

The whole course of legislation with 
reference to New York City, under the 
Conkling domination, has been a series of 
corrupt and demoralizing bargains. It has 
been a succession of conspiracies against 
the people, for the enriching of a band of 
partisans on both sides. The present Vice- 
President Arthur has generally represented 
Conkling in the transactions; but on im- 
portant occasions the ex-Senator has him- 
self intervened, as in the last combination 
for a change in the comptrollership. The 
history of the Street-cleaning Bill would 
alone disgrace any faction of which the 
community expected the least attention to 
the demands of decency, to say nothing of 
the public interests, The sole purpose was 
not to provide for the bealth and comfort of 


the metropolis, but to secure rich offices and 
disbursements for a few followers of those 
who assumed to control the Legislature. The 
deliberations which have occurred relative 
to the charter turned on the same points: 


How can the offices and the extravagant 
and wasteful expenditures of the city be 
grasped most firmly by the professional 
politicians, who will take orders most im- 
plicitly from Conkling and Arthur? 

The striking case of the Putnam County 
Water Bill is an embodiment of the whole 
policy. Mr. Everett sought to pass a law 
which would enable some of his constit 
uents to derive advantages from the in- 
crease of the water-supply of New York 
City. No special epposition was expressed 
by the speakerand the Conkling managers 
until] Mr. Everett determined to go no fur 
ther in support of Conkling and Piatt. 
Then the Assembly, under orders, asked for 
the return of the bill, and every resource 
of that faction was employed to secure a 
veto and to defeat this recalcitrant assem- 
blyman. 

These are the influences which have 
created the atmosphere about the Legisla- 


ture at Albany. Legislation has been used 
to build up a faction to control the polities 
of the state. Offices bave been created, in 
order to the orgavization of an army in the 


metropolis, paid by the taxpayers, yet de- 
voted to the personal fortunes of Roscoe 
Conkling, and drilled and disciplined by 
Arthur and the cormorants who draw the 
life-blood of that city. Into the state offices 
have been thrust the servants of this des- 
potism. The spoils have been held aloft as 
the real standard of the faction. In the 
Legislature and out of it, offices and fees, a 
share in the disbursements of the public 
treasury, and interests in combinations 





which by the use of official influence can 
extort profit and business advantages, have 
been thé constant bait employed to draw 
men originally well meaning into the depths 
and sloughs of partisan speculation. Thus 
the politics of the Empire State has become 
a scheme of money-getting. That is the 
logic of the spoils system. Offices are 
offered as bribes. Pools are constructed to 
reap the harvest of scandalous bills forced 
through the Legislature. Large fees are 
allowed to country lawyers for nominal 
services for some branch of the state or 
city government. These resources finally 
are exhausted, and the profits must be di- 
vided, or out of these profits ‘‘ the expenses 
of a member are paid,” as has appeared 
during the investigation. This is only 
another phrase for the direct bribery of 
those sworn to act as custodians of the 
highest interests of the commonwealth. 

For this whole system, for this wholesale 
degradation of our folitics, Roscoe Conk- 
ling ischiefly responsible. He has organized 
the spoils into a vast machine for debauch- 
ing men. * He has rallied about him what- 
ever is lowest and most vile on the outskirts 
of the Republican Party, The creatures 
in the metropolis who compel thoughtful 
citizens to inquire whether universal suf- 
frage is not a failure are his chief support- 
ers. They establish ward clubs, from 
which the best Republicans are excluded, 
and which make the delegates who go up 
to state conventions to nullify the will of 
the majority and to exalt the glories of 
Conkling and their kind. William M. 
Evarts can get no chance even for member- 
ship in his ward and Republicans of that 
stamp are disfranchised and ostracised. In 
the country districts the like policy has 
been attempted as far as was possible. The 
petty offices have been distributed to set up 
a despotism in every county. The most 
able and the most worthy Republicans 
have been branded, and not only kept out 
of seats in conventions, but the poor priv- 
ilege has been denied them of speaking for 
the Republican cause, just’ in so far as the 
State Committee could control the appoint- 
ments for meetings. This has been done 
at the fiat of Conkling. He hates “liter- 
ary fellows” as intensely a® does Cameron. 
He will have no man of first-class ability 
put in the line of promotion within the 
Republican Party. He will let no man 
who can stir sentiment and appeal to prin- 
ciple get the ear of the party and lead its 
conventions. 

In such an atmosphere, with such parti- 
sans finding themselves discomfited and 
overthrown, the suggestion of bribery is 
very natural. Vice-President Arthur is a 
conspicuous figure at Albany. His specch 
at the Dorsey dinner exposes his theory of 
politics and the frankness with which he 
speaks of the methods on which he relies 
when he gets his familiars about him.. He 
may have more brains than Conkling and 
may attend more closely to the details; but 
Conkling is on the ground, managing his 
own canvass. No important movement is 
entered upon without his direction. It may 
be that Platt was the leader in the resigna- 
tion; but the senior ex-senator is responsi- 
ble for the act. Speaker Sharpe may have 
invented the scheme to carry a final ad- 
journment of the joint convention by sur- 
prise and fraud; but he would never have 
ventured on the trick without the assent 
of the dictator before whom he bows. 
This scandal about attempted bribery turns 
the electric light of full exposure on the 
whole system of politics for which ex-Sen- 
ator Conkling is the sponsor. He has pre- 
sented self-interest as the sole motive power 
against principle and sentiment and moral, 
ity. He has driven out the highest ability 
and worth from the service of the state. 
He has organized the sort of persons whom 
the spoils can buy and whom his methods 
and his corrupt lieutenants can control. 

This demoralization completes Conkling’s 
record. At Washington the Belkraps and 
the Shepherds and the Babcocks were his 
chosen companions. In this state he has 
thrust into our politics such men as Thomas 
Murphy, John F. Smyth, and that crowd 
of managers in the metropolis whom to 
name is to suggest intercourse with the 
crime and debauchery and corruption of 
the city. At Albany he presents the specta- 
cle of a vice-president engaged in lobbying 
to prevent the free expression of popular 
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opinion; of a superintendent ot public 
works letting the Erie Canal break {ts banks 
while he is seeking to affect the votes of 
members who look to him for canal offices; 
of a gang of the hangers-on of faction, who 
in their several localities are notorious as 
operators in the dirtiest waters of specula- 
tion; and of representatives who confess 
that, in voting for him, they defy the wishes 
of their constituents, as they array them- 
selves against their party in the Union. 

Except for the corrupting influences of 
his organization of the spoils system; ex- 
cept for his dependence hitherto upon the 
degrading methods of such allies as Mur- 
phy and Smyth and Arthur; except for 
their systematic appeal to personal venality 
and his exclusion of those who recognize 
higher motives; except for his array of the 
speculators In politics about him and in 
every place of power and emolument 
which he could affect, the scandal which 
has brought shame to the checks of every 
New Yorker could never have occurred. 
Whatever the personal guilt of any indi- 
vidual in the premises,the slime of venality 
in politics has been brought upon the Em- 
pire State in this generation by ex-Senator 
Conkling. To get rid of the spoils sys- 
tem is the first step toward a purification of 
our legislative halls, as well as of our civil 
service. To get rid of the spoils system, 
the first step is to banish Roscoe Conkling 
from the politics which he has degraded, 
from the leadership which he has prostitu- 
ted not simply to his own ambitions and 
profit, but to the contamination of the 
whole current of purpose and motive, to 
the corruption of every youth who has 
dreamed of serving the state and winning 
a name in public position. 





THE GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 


BY THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 








“Anp it came to pass soon afterward that 
he went to a city called Nain ; and his disciples 
went with him and a great multitude. Now 
when he drew near to the gate of the city, 
behold there was carried out one that was 
dead, the only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow; and much people of the city was 
with her. And when the Lord saw her, he had 
compassion on her, and sald unto her, Weep 
not. And he came nigh and touched the bier, 
and the bearers stood still. Aud he said, Young 
man, I say unto thee, Arise. And he that was 
dead sat up and began to speak. And he gave 
him to his mother. And fear took hold on 
all; and they glorified God, saying, ‘A great 
prophet is arisen among us’; and, ‘God hath 
visited his people.’ And this report went 
forth concerning him in the whole of Judea 
and all the region round about.’’—Louxke vu, 
11—17. 





It is a little city set on a hill, and the 
name of itis Nain, the beautiful. On the 
northwestern slope of Little Hermon it 
stands; westward and northward stretches 
the beautiful Plain of Esdraelon; Mount 
Tabor lifts its head on the other side of 
the plain, anc Nazareth, only ten miles 
away, is hidden among the hills; the River 
Jordan lies about the same distance to the 
eastward; bright valleys and blue hills 
make a lovely picture on this fair day of 
April, eighteen hundred and thirty years 
ago. Can you go back so far as that in 
your imagination? Let us enter the little 
city, then, through the gate in the wall 
that surrounds it and walk along the nar- 
row streets. The houses that we see are 
quite unlike those in which we live—plain, 
square, low, with flat roofs and few win- 
dows, the largest of them built around an 
open court, over which is sometimes 
stretched an awning, to shelter the inmates 
from the hot summer sun. It is the hour 
of noon and few people are in the streets, 
At this time of the year in this climate the 
work is done in the early morning and in 
the evening. Midday is for rest. 

Through the open door of one of these 
houses we hear the voices of children in 
the court within. Let us enter unbidden 
and rest, unobserved, upon the seat built 
along the wail and listen to these voices. 

*‘Now, Grandmother, remember your 
promise.” 

The speaker is a boy of ten. He is 
dressed in a light blue tunic and he reclines 
upon a mat in the court of the house, 
Near him, on another mat, a girl of thir- 
teen is braiding rushes. Over her shoulders 
a white robe, bordered with red, is loosely 
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Another little girl of. six sits 
of her 


near, watching teenies 
elder sister’s fingets, grandmotber is 


a venerable matron, more than seventy 
yearsof age. Her white hair is neatly tied 
back from her forehead. Her face, though 
deeply furrowed, is sweet aad piacid, as if 
her heart was at peace. 

‘Yes, Nathanael, I remember,” we hear 
her saying. ‘‘ And if you will draw your 
mat a little nearer, and hold my distaff care- 
fully while I spin, I will tell you the story. 
Ihave told it to you often before; but, if 
you are not tired of hearing it, I should not 
be weary of telling it.” 

“It is now a long time,” answers Miriam, 
the eldest girl, ‘‘ since you told it, and little 
Rebecca has never heard the whole of it. 
Our father seems not always to wish to 
speak of it. He grows silent and grave 
when we ask him about it, and he does not 
remember it all so clearly as youdo. We 
wish to hear it all again, that we may know 
the whole story by heart.” 

‘* Be silent, then, and you shall hear Tt 
me think. How old is yourfather? Seven 
and thirty years old at the last Passover. It 
must then have been just nineteen years 
ago that the wonderful work was done, and 
it seems but yesterday. It was at the time 
of full moon and near the barley harvest; 
and ] remember well how beautiful the land 
was then. When I was watching your 
father, I would go out for a moment some- 
times in the solemn midnight; and the fields 
of grain in the plain below, rippling in the 
moonlight as the light winds danced across 
them, and the gleam of the rocks on the 
side of Mount Tabor yonder, and the grand 
outline of Mount Carmel toward the sea— 
I shall never forget how the world looked 
then. It seemed dreadful to think that the 
stars could shine so bright and the dew 
upon the grasses could sparkle s> while my 
Andrew lay dying.” 

“Did you nurse him all alone?” asks 
Miriam. 

‘‘No; after he grew worsg, my elder sis- 
ter came in and watched with me at night. 
Our house was then next door to hers, on 
the uppermost street and near the eastern 
gate of the city.” 

“How Yong was he sick?” Nathanael 
wants to know. 

‘Just fourteen days. For a week we 
had good hope that he would recover; but 
on the eighth day he began to talk strange- 
ly. Sometimes he could not bear to have 
me come near him. He kept saying that 
he wanted to go to the house of his father; 
to the city of Nain. I told him over and 
over that he was even then in the city of 
Nain; in the house of his father and that 
his mother was bending over him; but he 
would look up at me so anxiously and 
shake his head so mournfully that it nearly 
broke my heart.” 

**Could the physician do nothing for 
him?” asks Nathanael. 

‘Nothing that availed. At first he told 
me that boiled snails, of which I must take 
an odd number—either three or five or 
seven—might relieve him; but they did him 
no good. After that he prescribed a pow- 
der made of horse’s teeth; but he kept 
growing worse. Then the physician said 
that, if we could obtain an eel from the sea 
and take the stone from its head at the time 
of full moon, that might cure him; and 
Ezra, the son of Bartholomew, the brother 
of your mother, who was your father’s 
friend, ran all the way to the great sea, to 
the mouth of the River Kishon, almost two 
hundred furlongs, that he might procure 
this remedy for us. We waited anxiously 
for his return. It was the third watch of 
the night when he came, bringing the stone 
wrapped close in a liven cloth; but it was 
of no use. In spite of all, he grew nothing 
better, but rather worse; and at midnight 


of the fourteenth day he died. That was a~ 


bitter hour, my children. The loneliness 
and desolation of my heart may you never 
know.” 

«« Had you no little girl to love you then, 
Grandmother?” says the little Rebecca, 
creeping gently to the side of the aged 


woman. 
“Alas! no, my darling,” answers the 


grandmother, laying aside her spindle and 
stroking the face of the affectionate child. 
«*T was all alone in the world. My eldest 
son had been drowned in a ford of the 
Kishon, ten years before; it was almost five 




















































years since my husband, your grandfather, 
had fallen, figliting in the peasants’ war 
against the Romans. I bad no other sons 
nor daughters. Your father was all that 
was left to me; and when the light of his 
life went out in darkness [ was utterly 
alone. None among the Gentiles can tell 
the sorrow of a Hebrew mother’s heart 
when she is left childless and a widow; 
for our prophets and our psalmists bave 
taught us that children are a heritage of 
the Lord, and the woman who gves down to 
the grave with no children to lean upon is 
desolate indeed. And it was so of old, for 
when the prophet sought words with which 
to speak of the heaviest of woes, he said: 
‘1 will make it as the mourning of an only 
son and the end thereof as a bitter day.’ 

‘*In the early morning, long before it was 
day, the mourners came. I was very poor, 
and my scanty purse was well-nigh emptied 
by your father’s sickness, 30 that I could 
not hire many to bewail my sorrow. Two 
fiute-players and one mourning woman, 
which is the least number allowed in the 
death-chamber of any son of Abraham, 
were all that I could afford; but there were 
many weepers who did not weep for hire, 
but wept rather because they had loved my 
hustand, who fell fighting in the armies of 
Israel, and who loved Andrew, my son, 
your father; for he was a strong and man- 
ly youth and he had honored his mother 
and had always walked uprigbtly before all 
the people.” 

‘*How old was my father then?” asks 
Nathanael. e 

** He was eighteen years of age; tall and 
strong and swift of foot, with a ruddy 
cheek and a pleasant eye, the goodliest of 
all the youth of the beautiful city of Nain. 
All the people knew him and all the people 
spoke kindly of him, and when it was 
noised abroad that he was dead all the people 
mourned. And when we went forth to his 
burial, at about the sixth hour of the same 
day on which he died, the whole city came 
forth also and followed him to the sepul- 
cher. Rabbi Jonathan, the beloved, walked 
before the bier, and the four young men 
who carried it upon their shoulders were 
Ezra the son of Bartholomew, and James 
the son of Levi, and Thomas the son of 
Samuel, and Judas the son of Zacharias, I 
remember well how the company filled up 
the street, as we walked slowly on toward 
the sepulcher, and the only sounds that 
were heard were the voices of women weep- 
ing. 

“‘Iust after we passed through the gate 
of the city, and began to descend the narrow, 
winding defile between the rocks, I heard 
one of the bearers say to another: ‘ What 
company is that coming yonder round the 
turn in the road below? ‘I know not,’ 
answered the other; ‘but they must halt, 
We cannot pass them in this narrow path.’ 
They must have seen us coming, for they 
did halt on the other side of the sepulcher.” 

““Was it one of the tombs cut in the 
rock by the side of the road leading down 
from the city?” asks Nathanael. 

“Tt was,” answers his grandmother. 
*‘And, as some of those who kept the 
tombs had already reached the sepulcher 
and had opened it, the party approach- 
ing stopped on the other side of it and 
waited for us; but presently I saw one step 
forth from that company, speak first for a 
moment to those who stood by the tomb, 
and then walk up the steep ascent directly 
toward us. It was but a moment hefore he 
hac met us. I shall never forget the look 
that was on his face as he drew near. It 
was asad face, you would say; but it was 
very beautiful, and it lighted up, as he 
came nearer, with a strange, yearning pity, 
and yet a kind of triumphant joy. The 
bearers looked at him with wonder. I 
think they would have bowed before him, 
if it had not been for the burden they were 
carrying; but he heeded them not. He 
came first tome. I lifted my eyes, swollen 
with weeping, to look into his face; and he 
said to mre, very tenderly: “ Weep not!” 
What could it all mean? I knew by his 
robe that he was a great rabbi; but the 
rabbis were wont to keep as far as they 
could from the dead, since the touch and 
even the presence of death was defile- 
ment. And now he turns from me and 
lays his hand upon the bier. Instantly | 
the young men paused and gently set their 





burden down. The stranger stood for a 
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moment by the side of the bier and looked 
at the rigid form before him; then, in a 
deep and tender voice, that thrilled every 
heart that héard him, he said: ‘ Young 
man, I say unto thee, Arise!’ I stood there 
dazed and, breathless. I did not know 
what he meant. I thought he was speak- 
ing to the bearers, who had bowed beside 
the bier; but in a moment I saw the robe 
that was resting on the dead moving slight- 
ly, and then the hands were raised, and 
they threw the robe back quickly and 
grasped the sides of the bier, and my boy 
sat up, and the napkin fell from his face, 
and his cheek was pink with health again, 
avd his eye was bright, ard he saw me 
standing there, and his first words were: 
‘Mother, my own mother, why are you 
weeping? And then the stranger took 
him by the hand and led him to me with a 
look of exultation on his face that made it 
glorious to behold. He said not a word 
nor waited for any thanks; but, turning 
suddenly away, disappeared in the multi- 
tude of them that were following the bier, 
and, passing through them all, entered the 
city alone.” 

“And did you see him no more?” asks 
the little Rebecca. 

** Yes, my child; but not that day.” 

“And what did all the people do?” Na- 
thanael queries. 

‘At first there was a great silence for 
several moments. Men’s faces were pale, 
as if with a sudden dread, and women 
fainted an@ fell down in the way. And 
then they began to understand what was 
done, and they knew that it was a cause of 
joy, and not of fear; and when they saw 
my son, your father, standing there by my 
side, many voices broke forth in praises.” 

*«* Verily, a prophet has arisen in Israel!’ 
cried Rabbi Jonathan. And James the son 
of Levi. your father’s friend, answered: 
‘Is it not that Jesus of Nazareth, of whom 
we have heard, who is doing so many 
mighty works?’ And then I saw a shade 
upon the face of Rabbi Jonathan, for the 
rabbis were even then beginning to shake 
their heads when the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth was spoken.” 

**But who were the people of the other 
party that were coming up the hill?” asks 
Nathanael. 

“They were a great multitude, from the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee and from the 
Valley of the Jordan, that were following 
Jesus. Even at that day, wherever he went, 
hundreds of people went with him; and 
presently, when this company that was 
waiting there heard the shouts of joy and 
the songs of praise, they ran forward and 
goon were mingling with our company. 
‘Who is this that has done this wonderful 
work?’ many voices cried. ‘Itis Jesus of 
Nazareth,’ they answered. ‘What is the 
work that he has done” And when they 
saw the bier, with the grave-clothes, stand- 
ing there, and him that had been dead and 
was alive again holding me in his arms (for 
T bad fainted and fallen down), they joined 
in the praises of the people of Nain, saying 
that a great prophet had indeed arisen 
among usand that Jehovah had visited bis 
people. And so the multitude that were 
following Jesus and the multitude that bad 
gone forth to the burial entered the gates 
of the city together, with thanksgivings and 
praises; but.of all this I knew nothing, for 
I did not awaken from my swoon until I 
was laid upon my bed in my own house, 
into which my son, {@¥r father, and the 
young men had carried me.” 

“And where was Jesus?” asks Rebecca. 

“He tarried in our city only a little 
while that day, and it grieved us much that 
we could not see him and pour out our 
hearts in thanksgiving before him; but 
many came from far and near to look upon 
your father and to hear the story of his 
restoration. You know, my children, that 
the little village of Shunem, only a few 
furlongs away, on the other side of this 
very hill, was the place where Elisha the 
prophet brought the little boy to life; but 
every one said that this was a greater won- 
der tha that, for it was with much prayer 
and a great struggle that the Shunamite’s 
child was restored by Elisha, while Jesus 
had only to speak a word and ‘life came 
back to the dead. 

It was many days before wesaw him 
again. We heard of him going about in 
Galilee, and once and again we sought 
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him in the places where we had heard of 
his going; but he was always gone before 
we arrived. At length, one day, Thomas 
the son of Samuel and James the son of 
Levi came hurriedly into our house, at 
about the second hour, and told us that 
Simon the.taxgatherer, who had just come 
up from Tiberias, had seen a great multi- 
tude of people hastening around the lake to 
the other side, whither Jesus of Nazareth, 
with his disciples, had gone. Anda great 
desire came to us all to see this prophet 
again; and, my son, your father hastily put 
a few lonves ina little scrip, or wallet, for 
our luncheon, and we set out for the 
Sea of Galilee. It was in Nisan, the 
month of the flowers, and I remember 
well how lovely the land was, as 

we hastened over hill and valley by the 

nearest path to the foot of the beautiful 

Lake, about one hundred furlongs distant 

from our home. It was the ninth hour of 

the day when we reached the Lake, and 

there we took a boat, anda fair wind car- 

tied us swiftly across to the other side. It 

did not take us long to find the place where 

Jesus was sojourning. It wasa deep glen 

leading up from the Lake and the sloping 

banks were green with much grass. As we 

ascended the glen, we saw the people 

thousands on thousands, sitting in little 

squares, with narrow lanes between them, 

the bright colors of their garments making 
a pretty picture against the rich, dark 
green of the banks on either side. And, as 
we drew near, we saw Jesus standing in 
the midst of all this company; and the 
people were silent, and in his hand was a 
barley loaf, and he was looking up to 
Heaven, and we heard him blessing the 
bread. Then his disciples took from the 
little basket the loaves that he had blessed 
and broke them, and in their hands they 
multiplied, so that each fragment broken 
off was larger than the piece from which it 
was broken; and so it was that all this vast 
company was speedily and bountifully 
fed. 

‘*And after they had all partaken and 
were satisfied, Andrew, my son, your father 
and I drew near to where Jesis was sitting; 
and when he saw us he stretched forth his 
hand to welcome us. Then we both flew to 
him, and fell down at his feet and clasped 
his knees, weeping until he laid his hands 
upon our heads and said: ‘My son, my 
daughter, be of good cheer! Your sins are 
forgiven.’ 

‘““We slept that night under the open 
stars on the other side of Galilee, and there 
was a great peace in our hearts, for we 
knew that to be loved by Jesus of Nazareth 
was better than burnt offerings.” 

‘‘And did you never see him again?” 
Miriam asks. 

‘Never again. It was only the next 
year that they crucified him, at Jerusalem. 
Therefore I always remember him as he sat 
there in the lovely glen on the eastern 
shore of Galilee, blessing and breaking the 
bread and looking with such compassion on 
the multitude. We did not know then 
that he was the Messiah. We thought him 
only a great prophet. We had not under- 
stood the Scripture. It was never plain to 
us until he rose from the dead. Then we 
knew that he was the Prince of Life, and 
that the lives of all who trust in bim are 
safe forevermore; and therefore the grave 
has lost all its terror for me, my children. 
Once, when I walked past those sepulchers 
beyond the gate, on the rocky hillside, a 
cbilly fear came over me. Now I smile 
when I pass them, and my lips break forth 
with songs, for I remember who it was 
that said, ‘Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise!’ and that it was one who had power 
to lay down his own life and power to take 
it again; and I know that they who sleep 
in Jesus will rise with him at the last great 
day.” 

“And shall I never see Jesus the 
Messiah?” says the little Rebecca, wistfully. 
_ “God grant that you may, my daughter. 
For has he not said: ‘I go to prepare a 
place for you, and 1 will come again and 
receive you unto myself?’ There is room 
in the New Jerusalem, whither he has gone, 
for every one of us; but let us not forget 
that there shall never enter into it anything 
unclean, nor any one that laveth or maketh 
a lie; but only they whose names are writ- 





pone im the Lamb's book of life. In that 
book is written the name of every one who 


believes in his word and humbly tries to do 
his will.” 
The grandmother bas ceased speaking 
and the children’s voices are silent. Let 
Us come quietly away, and remember all 
that we can of the story that was told 
eighteen hundred and thirty years ago, in 
the court of the house of Andrew, in the 
little city of Nain. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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BY ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON, F. BR. 8. N. A. 


On Friday evening, August 18th, 1869, 
I visited Chelsea alone. Found “ Maiken.” 
After partaking of some refreshment, Car- 
lyle asked me to take a walk with him, 
and we strolled up to the Park. He talked 
of the former country aspect of Chelsea, 
when he first came to it; but now it is so 
built in. He spoke of the folly of cutting 
down trees that take five hundred years to 
grow as utilitarian folly and the work of 
Goths. He commended the German Gov- 
ernment for educating woodmen and enact- 
ing that trees should be planted to replace 
those cut down. 

Then he talked Sf Iceland and of the old 
Scandinavian mythology of Thor and Odin, 

Referring to his house, built in the reign 
of Queen Anne, he discoursed of good and 
bad bricks, remarking that analogous dis- 
integrating processes went on in society. 
His words so closely resembled one of his 
published utterances regarding ‘‘cheap and 
nasty” that I substitute it here, rather than 
follow my own memoranda: 

‘*London bricks are reduced to dry clay 
again in the course of sixty years or soon- 
er. Bricks, burn them rightly, build them 
faithfully, with mortar faithfully tempered, 
they will stand, I believe, barring earth- 
quakes and cannon, for 6,000 years, if you 
like! Etruscan pottery (baked clay, but right- 
ly baked) is some 8,000 year#@f age and still 
fresh as an infant. Truly, the state of Lon- 
don house-building, at this time—who shall 
express how detestible it is, how frightful! 
England needs to be rebuilt once every 
seventy years. Build it once rightly, the 
expense will be say fifty per cent. more: 
but every seventy years we shall save the 
cost of building all England over again!” 
He then said that people long ago built 
houses intending that their great-grand- 
children should inhabit them, instead of 
running up whole streets of scamped brick- 
and-a-half shells, with no allowance for 
dancing, which to a certainty would de- 
tach the joists and bring down the floors, 
with the whole concern tumbling about 
their ears. 

A seventy-seven or  ninety-nine-years 
lease secmed to satisfy people in London; 
but in Scotland, in his young days, folks 
liked to build on freehold ground, unre- 
strictedly their own. In illustration of this 
laudable trait, he narrated an amusing 
story of an old tailor who used to come to 
his parents’ house, situated in Matthew 
Murray’s Close, at Ecclefechan, in order to 
“make down” his father’s clothes into 
quasi new suits for his brothers and himself. 
The wages paid to the tailor were a shilling 
a day and his victuals. He well remem- 
bered his arriving in the morning, and 
fetching with him a round sod-of turf, 
about as large as the top of a little table. 
This he placed on the floor, stuck a stick 
into it, with a slit spliton the top, which 
held a candle like a vise, and there the tail- 
or sat on the floor, from morning to night, 
barring meal times, and worked away. 
This man, by dint of great industry and 
saving, had amassed a little money, and his 
special ambition was to become a laird, by 
purchasing the house in which he lived; 
but it so happened that the owner of the 
house, who had also made his money in the 
same slow, sure way, wanted to drive a 
hard bargain and obtain a good price for it. 
So negotiations went on for four years, 
more or less, between the two high con- 
tracting parties, as if it had been a treaty 
between two of the great European Powers. 
At length the matter so far took shape that 
a meeting was held, at which each was 
represented by ? lawyer, and a draft deed 
was produced. On its being begun to be 
read alond, “I, John So and So [both 
the names have escaped my memory], 





hereby agree to let, lease, etc., for 999 
years,” the tailor at once struck in 
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with: ‘‘ What is that you say about letting 
and leasing? I tell you what itis, I'll hae 
naething adae wi’ the transaction a’va, un- 
less I can buy the house out and out to a’ 
eternity!” The one lawyer, seeing they 
had got a character tu deal with, gave a 
knowing look to the other, who represented 
the tailor, and, anxious to expedite busi- 
ness, said: ‘‘ Well, now suppose we add 
a9 figure to it, and then see how it reads: 
‘I, John , hereby let, lease, etc, for 
9999 years.’” And, with great difficulty, 
after much persuasion, said Carlyle, they 
at length got him to entertain and accept 
of these amended terms! 

Hearing a street organ, he remarked 
that, although the noise of that and such 
like disturbed and irritated him when at 
work, he bad much sympathy for the poor 
lads who ground them. They were mostly 
a harmless, ill-used set, strangers here in a 
foreign land, bound to cruel masters, who 
gave them porridge in the morning and a 
flogging at night, if they didn't fetch back 
as much cash as satisfied the inhufffan 
monster who lent the organ and sent them 


out. 
Carlyle strongly recommended me to get 


Ruskin’s ‘‘ Queen of the Air,” adding that, 
leaving out bis mode of accounting for the 
mythological parts refating to Pomona, 
Minerva, etc., and coming to actualities 
and the present state of things, it was all 
deeply ani tragically true. It contained 
@ome of the very best and truest things. 
The passage on liberty and the house-fly* 
Carlyle read aloud to me, with great gusto, 
declaring that he thought it true to the 
core, a happy illustration, and one of 
the most wonderful bits of dramatic, nat- 
ural, and powerful prose writing in the 
English language; adding that when Rus- 
kin stuck to facts and looked at things as 
they were known to men, or described 
scenes in Nature, he was great and had pro- 
digious power. He had seen and admired 
some of hi® designs for houses and he 
sketched and planned well. He (Ruskin), 
said the Sage, owed much to his familiarity 
with the Bible and to his having been care- 
fully brought up by pious Presbyterian 
parents on both sides of the house. 

While walking in Rotten Row, he told 
me how his brother John, who had been 
twenty years in Italy, as physician to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, had amassed an enor- 
mous amount of Dante material toward 
executing a prose translation. For long he 
had unsuccessfully urged his brother to set 
about it; but, urge and progue as he would, 
he could not get him to begin. So he re- 
solved on trying quite another plan, and 
bethought him of the man who was driving 
pigs to Killarney, and who told his friend 
to hush and speak low, for the pigs thought 
he wanted them to go the other way. This 
story he told with great animation, stand- 
ing still the while and acting it inimitably, 
saying, after he had finished: ‘‘7hat was 
how I got John to begin his translation, 
and thus it came about. One day said I: 
‘John, man, if I were in your shoes, I 
would get quit of that Dante business, which 
hangs about your neck like a dead albatross. 
Cast it away from you and give up all 
thought of ever translating Dante. If you 
had been a young man, you might have 
looked forward to overtaking it; but now 
you are fooold. Read and enjoy yourself and 
bother your head no more about Dante.’” 

‘The steel struck fire,” said Carlyle, “‘ as 
was intended. John exclaimed: ‘Me too 
old! T’'m nothing of the kind!’ And so forth- 
with he set to work, and produced one of 
the very best translations of Dante to be 
found anywhere.” 

Speaking of his early friend, Edward 
Irving, for whom he had the greatest ad- 
miration and love, he meutioned that the 
origin of his squint was the fact of there 
being a little window on one side of his 
cradle. As he grew up, Irving saw two 
things and made an effort to see only one, 
but could not quite overcome it all his life. 
If a candle were burning before him, he 
saw it, and another dim one beside it. He 
asked me to find out for him what medical 
man attended Irving in Glasgow, and to 
obtain for him some pqticulars about his 
last fllness and death. These I obtained 
from the late Dr. Rainey and forwarded to 
Chelsea. 

In referring to ‘‘ Frederick,” he said that 


*Tht “ Queen of the Air,” pp. 170—2, paragraph 148. 








he was necessitated to go over so many tons 
of sheer rubbish that he often felt as if he 
were searching for a needle in a bay-stack; 
yet he could not tell what. these tons might 
possibly contain till he had examined them 
all. As for his making choice of this sub- 
ject, he said that he had long felt that the 
tide of democracy was fast hurrying us 
along downward; so he cast his eyes about 
seeking for a man that could rule, in order 
that he might hold him up, in that respect, 
as an example, and so do what he could 
to stem the stream. Frederick at that 
time seemed to him the last of the Romans, 
and so he took him for his text. As the 
study went on, he found reason to modify 
his opinion of Frederick somewhat, and 
perhaps it would have been better to have 
taken up Luther or Knox, on other grounds; 
but, having put his hand to the plow, he 
dared not look back, but proceeded to set 
down the very truth about him and his 
times, good or bad, as far as he possibly 
could ascertain it. 

Portions of the MS. of “ Frederick,” 
which I saw and handled, were written by 
an amanuensis, but largely interpolated 
with Carlyle’s own writing. I can sympa- 
thize with the printers who had to set it, and 
who, on account of the numerous correc- 
tions and alterations which he made on his 
proofs, sometimes found it easier to reset 
the whole than correct them as they stood. 
Dr. Carlyle told a story of a compositor in 
this connection; but, as it is related by 
Miss Martineau, I shall quote from her 
fuller version, substantially the same as the 
Doctor’s, with this difference in the denou- 
ment that the latter represented the man 
as at once putting on his hat and bolting 
from the office: , 

**One day,” said Miss Martineau, ‘‘ while 
in my study, I heard a prodigions sound of 
laughter on the stairs, and in came Carlyle, 
laughing aloud. He had been laughing in 
that manner all the way from the printing 
office in Charing Cross. As soon as he 
could, he told me what it was about. He 
had heen to the office to urge on the printer, 
and the man said: ‘ Why, sir, you really are 
so very hard upon us with your corrections. 
They take so much time, you see.’ After 
some remonstrance, Carlyle observed that 
he had been accustomed to this sort of 
thing; that he had got works printed in 
Scotland und ——. ‘ Yes, indeed, sir, in- 
terrupted the printer; ‘we are aware of 
that. We have a man here from Edin- 
burgh, and when he took up a bit of your 
copy he dropped it as if it had burnt his 
fingers, and cried out: ‘ Lord have mercy! 
Flave you got that man to print for? Lord 
knows when we shall get done all his cor- 
rections!’ ” 

Carlyle that evening was dressed in a 
black shooting-coat and vest, gray trowsers, 
and wore a soft felt whitish-gray wide- 
awake hat, with a band of crape on it. 
He had for neck-gear a stiff, high, black, 
old-fashioned stock, with a buckle-fasten- 
ng behind, a turned-down collar, and his 
beard white, grizzly, and protruding. 

At the Marble Arch, as we walked, a 
number of people stopped and looked at 
him, evidently recognizing the Sage by his 
portraits. He said he much wished to sail 
somewhere with his brother for a few 
weeks. To-morrow he goes to say ‘‘ Good- 
bye” to Lady Ashburton and the Doctor is to 
arrive on Monday. He is curious to see an 
old Icelandic Saga which I have in MS., 
and hopes to visit me, if at all, in my neigh- 
horhood. He kindly asked me to come 
again next day; and, if I could make up 
my mind to rest with him over Sunday, 
his niece would stay at home that day. 
He was particularly kind, gentle, and 
friendly, insisting on my staying later; but 
Thad duties during the day and needed 
rest, so, bidding him adieu, ‘‘ Maiken” 
accompanied me toa Thames steamer and 
saw me off for Paul’s Wharf. 

Such are some stray jottings, with records 
of a few out of many visits to Chelsea. 
Inthem Carlyle’s remarks, as well as my 
own personal impression of him, are faith- 
fully although disjointedly reproduced. 
Differing in toto from his views in regard 
to slavery and in his mistaken estimates of 
some men, of his deep reverence and entire 
sincerity there could be no question. In 
concluding, allow me to append two char. 
acteristic passages: the first from his works, 
setting forth the very practical nature of 
his philosopty, and the second, taken from 
a published letter to his friend, Erskine, of 
Livlathen, finely illustrating his unfeigned 
faith, humble spirit, and Christian character, 





“Tue Srrone Man. 

“‘Of conquest we may say that it never 
yet went by brute force and compulsion. 
Conquest of that kind does not endure. 
Conquest, along with power of compulsion, 
an essential universally in human society, 
must bring benefit along with it, or men of 
the ordinary strength of men will fling it 
out. The strong man—what is he if we 
will consider? The wise man; the man with 
the gift of method, of faithfulness and 
valor, all of which are the basis ef wisdom; 
who has insight into what is what, into 
‘what will follow out of what, the eye to 
see and the hand to do; who is fit to ad- 
minister, to direct, and guidingly command 
—he is the strong man. His muscles and 
bones are no stronger than ours; but his 
soul is stronger, his soul is wiser, clearer, 
is better and nobler, for that is, has been, 
and ever will be the root of all clearness 
worthy of such a name. Beautiful it is, 
and agleam from the same eternal pole- 
star visible amid the destinies of men, that 
all talent, all intellect is in the first place 
moral. What a world it would be otherwise! 
But it is the heart always that sees before 
the head can see. Let us know that, and 
know, therefore, that the good alone is 
deathless and victorious; that hope is sure 
and steadfast in all phases of this ‘ place of 
hope.’ Shiftiness, quirk, attorney cunning 
is a thing that fancies itself and is often 
fancied to be talent; but it is luckily mis- 
taken in that. Succeed truly it does, what 
is call succeeding; and even must in general 
succeed if the dispensers of success be of 
due stupidity. Men of due stupidity will 
needs say to it: ‘Thou art wisdom; rule 
thou!’ Whereupon it rules. 

**But Nature answers: ‘No, this ruling 
of thine is not according to my laws. Thy 
wisdom was not wise enough. Dost thou 
take me too fora quackery, fgr a conven- 
tionality and attorneyism? is chaff 
that thou sowest into my bosom, though it 
pass at the poll-booth and elsewhere for 
seed-corn, J will not grow wheat out of it, 
for it is chaff!”* 


‘‘ CHEeLseA, February 12th, 1869. 

“Dean Mr. Ersxrse:—I1 was most 
agreeably surprised by the sight of your 
handwriting again, so kind, so welcome. 
The letters are as firm and honestly distinct 
as ever. The mind, too, in spite of its frail 
environments, as clear, plumb-un, calmly ex- 
pectant as in the best days. Right so. So 
be it with us all, till we quit this dim so- 
journ, now grown so lonely to us, and our 
change come! ‘Our Father, which art in 
‘Heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy will be 
done ’—what else can we say? The other 
night, in my sleepless tossings about, which 
were growing more and more miserable, 
these words, that brief and grand prayer, 
came strangely into my mind, with an alto- 
gether new emphasis, as if written, and 
shining for me in mild, pure splendor on 
the black bosom of the night there, when 
I, as it were, read them word by word, with 
a sudden check to my imperfect wanderings, 
with a sudden softness of composure, which 
was much unexpected. Notefor perhaps 
thirty or forty years had I once formally re- 
peated that prayer. Nay, I never felt before 
how intensely the voice of man’s soul it is; 
the inmost aspiration of all that is high and 
pious in poor human nature, right worthy 
to be recommended with an ‘ After this 
manner pray ye.” . . All my little work 
is henceforth private (as I calculate)—a set- 
ting of my poor house in order, which I 
fain would finish in time, and occasionally 
fear I shan’t. Dear Mr. Erskine, good be 
ever with you. Were my hand as little 
shaky as it is to-day, I would write to you 
oftener. A word from you will ever be wel- 
come here. 

** Yours, sincerely and much, 
“T. CARLYLE.” 
GLascow, SCOTLAND. 
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CONTROVERSIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tre Constitution extends the judicial 
power of the Udi@ed States to ‘‘ controver- 
sies to which the United States shall be a 
party.” The term “ controversies” in this 
and the immediately ensuing clauses is used 
instead of the word ‘‘ cases,” used in the 
previous clauses. Mr. Curtis thinks that 
civil suits only are meant by the term 
(Curtis’s Comm., p. 58). Mr. Tucker is of 
the same opinion (1 Tuck. Black. Comm. 
App., 420, 421). Mr. Justice Iredell, in 
Chisholm v. Georgia (2 Dall., 419), construed 
the term as applying only to suits of a civil 
nature. Had criminal suits also been in- 
tended, the term ‘“‘ cases,” as in the previous 
clauses, is the proper one to have used. 
Morever, the term ‘‘ controversies,” as oc- 
curring in the immediately subsequent 
clauses, evidently refers to disputes of a 
purely -civil nature, as controversies be- 
tween two or more states, or between a 
state and citizens of another state, or be- 
tween citizens of different states, etc. This 
confirms the idea that the same construc 











tion is to be applied to ‘‘ controversies t 
which the United States shall be a party.” 

Not all such controversies admit of ju- 
dicial settlement, and, hence, the term 
must be limited to those that can be deter- 
mined in acourt of justice. An attempt 
was made in the cases of Mississippi v. 
Johnson, 4 Wall., 475, and Georgia v. Stan- 
ton, 6 Wall., 50, to restrain the executive 
authority of the United States from carry- 
ing into effect the reconstruction laws of 
Congress; and both cases were dismissed, 
on the ground that the Court had no juris- 
diction over the matter presented. 

There can be no doubt that this clause of 
the Constitution includes civil controver- 
sies in which the United States shall appear 
as the plaintiff, and, hence, that, with 
proper legislation by Congress, the General 
Government may bring such suits in its 
own courts for the judicial enforcement of 
its claims. It was the design of those who 
framed the Constitution not only that the 
Government organized under it should 
have courts, but that it should be able to 
use these courts in asserting its own claims 
against other parties. Mr. Justice Story 
remarks that a sovereign without author- 
ity to sue in his own courts ‘“‘ would be a 
perfect novelty in the history of national 
jurisprudence, as well as of public law.” 
—Story’s ‘‘ Const.,” sec. 1674. 

It does not, however, follow, because the 
judicial power extends to “‘ controversies 
to which the United States shall be a 
party,” that the General Government may 
be sued in its own courts, and, hence, be 
made a “party” in the sense of being a 
defendant. The general maxim of law is 
that a sovereign state cannot, without its 
own consent, be made amenable to the 
suits of private individuals. This exemp- 
tion is assumed to inhere in the very nature 
of sovereignty. The United States. as an 
organized body politic, form an independ- 
ent and sovereign nation; and, hence, 
without their consent given by a law of 
Congress, they are not suable in any court. 
There is no power to enforce judgments 
against the United States. 

It should be remembered that this pro- 
vision of the Constitution is not self-ex- 
ecuting, and, hence, that, in order to be- 
come operative, it must be followed by 
legislation. In what controversies can the 
United States appear as a party? What 
court or courts shall have cognizance of 
these controversies? Is the term “‘ party,” 
as applied to the United States, to be under- 
stood as comprehending both plaintiff and 
defendant, so that the United States may 
be either, suing in the one instance and 
being sued in the other? Congress must 
by legislation answer these questions, desig- 
nating the controversies which, the United 
States being a party thereto, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Federal tribunals, and also 
designating the tribunals that shall have 
cognizance of the same. Congress must 
create the courts and confer upon them the 
necessary jurisdiction, and these courts 
must carry the provision into effect under 
the regulations of law. 

What, then, has been the legislation of 
Congress on this subject? The general an- 
swer to this question is that Congress has 
given to the Federal courts cognizance of 
suits brought dy the United States against 
other parties; but that, with the exception 
of the Act of February 24th, 1855, estab- 
lishing a Court of Claims, and other acts 
amendatory thereof, it has never authorized 
suits to be brought against the United States. 
Chief-Justice Marshall, in 1821, which 
was before the latter class of suits was au- 
thorized, said: ‘‘ The universally received 
opinion is that no suit cah be commenced 
or prosecuted against the United States” (Co- 
hens v. Virginia, 6 Wheat., 264, 412). The 
Judiciary Act of September 24th, 1789, in 
its ninth section, provided that the District 
Courts should have cognizance ‘‘of all suits 
for penalties and forfeitures incurred under 
the laws of the United States,” and ‘‘of all 
suits at common law where.the United 
States sué and the matter in dispute 
amounts, exclusive of costs, to the sum or 
value of one hundred dollars.” The same 
act provided, in its eleventh section, that 
the Circuit Courts should have original 
cognizance ‘“‘of all suits of a civil nature, at 
common law or in equity, where the matter 
in dispute exceeds, exclusive of costs, the 
sum or value of five hundred dollars and 
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the United States are plaintiffs or petition-- 


ers” (1 U. S. Stat. at Large, 73). So 
also Congress, by the Act of March 3d, 
1815, provided that the District Courts 
should have cognizance ‘‘of all suits at 
common law where the United States or any 
officer thereof, under the authority of any 
act of Congress, shall sue, although the 
debt orclaim or-other matter in dispute 
shall not amount to one hundred dollars” 
(3 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 244). 

These and some other similar provisions 
of law, in their essential substance, found 
in the Revised Statutes, contemplate the 
United States as the suing party, and were 
designed to give effect to the constitutional 
provision which extends the judicial power 
to ‘‘controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party ” in the sense of be- 
ing the plaintiff or petitioner. They do not 
authorize suits to be brought against the 
United States, and, if this authority had not 
been given by other legislation, no such 
suit could be entertained by any Federal 
court. 

The non-suableness of the United States, 
without the consent of Congress, does not, 
however, preclude a writ of error for the 
review of a judgment rendered by an in- 
ferior court in favor of the Dnited States. 
Chief-Justice Marshall, after saying, in 
Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheat., 264, 412, 
that ‘‘no suit can be commenced or pros- 
ecuted against the United States,” proceed- 
ed to say: ‘‘ Yet writs of error, accom- 
panied with citations, have uniformly issued 
for the removal of judgments in favor of 
the United States into’ a superior court, 
where they have, like those in favor of an 
individual, been re-examined and affirmed 
or reversed. It has never been suggested 
that such a writ of error was a suit against 
the United States, and therefore not within 
the jurisdiction of the Appellate Court.” 
The individual against whom a judgment 
has been rendered in favor of the United 
States does not bring a suit against the 
United States when he asks an Appellate 
Court to review that judgment. He simply 
removes the suit and judgment against him 
to the Appellate Court for the purpose of 
such review. 

Nor, again, does the non-suableness of the 
United States exclude other parties, in 
suits brought against them by the United 
States, from the right to claim, the benefit 
of credits or set-offs against the United 
States. The Supreme Court, in The United 
States v. The Bank of the Metropolis, 15 
Pet., 877, 392, said: ‘‘When the United 
States, by its authorized officer, became a 
party to negotiable paper, they have all the 
rights and incur all the responsibility of 
individuals who are parties to such instru- 
ments. We know of no difference, except 
that the United States cannot be sued; but, 
if the United States sue and a defendant 
holds its negotiable paper, the amount of 
it may be claimed as a credit if, after being 
presented, it has been disallowed by the 
accounting officers of the Treasury; and if 
the liability of the United States upon it be 
not discharged by some of those causes 
which discharge a party to commercial 
paper, it should be allowed by a jury asa 
credit against the debt claimed by. the 
United States” (1 U. 8S. Stat. at Large, 
512). 

Asto the conditions upon which credits 
or set-offs may he claimed by parties sued 
by the United States, the Revised Statutes 
provide as follows: 

‘**Section 951. In suits brought by the 
United States against individuals, no claim 
for a credit shall be admitted upon trial, 
except such as appear to have beeen pre- 
sented to the accounting officers of the 
Treasury for their examination, and to 
have been by them disallowed, in whole or 
in part, unless it is proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the court that the defendant is, at 
the time of the trial, in possession of vouch- 
ers not before in his power to procure, and 
that be was prevented from exhibiting a 
claim for such credit at the Treasury by 
absence from the United States or by some 
unavoidable accident. 

**Sec. 952. No claim for a credit shall be 
allowed upon the trial of any suit for de- 
linquency against a postmaster, contractor, 
or other officer, agent, or employé of the 
Post Office Department, unless the same 
has been presented to the Sixth Auditor 
and by him disallowed, in whole or in part, 
or unless it is proved to the satisfaction of 
the court that the defendant is, at the time 
of the trial, in possession of vouchers not 
before in his power to procure, and that he 
was prevanted from exhibiting to the said 
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Auditor a claim for such credit by some un- 
avoidable accident.” 

As already stated, Congress, by the Act 
of February 24th, 1855 (10 U.S. Stat. at 
Large, 612), established a Court of Claims, 
and provided for bringing in this court 
suits against the United States, thereby giv- 
ing its consent to such suits, The act was 
styled ‘‘ An Act to establish a Court for the 
Investigation of Claims against the United 
States.” The court consisted of three 
judges, whose number was increased to 
five, and additions were also made to the 
law, by the Act of March 8d, 1863 (12 
U. 8. Stat. at Large, 765). The legislation 
on the subject shows that Congress meant 
that the investigation authorized should be 
judicial; that claimants should have a legal 
right to submit to this court their claims 
against the United States; and that its 
judgments, unless reversed by the Snpreme 
Court, should be paid. In the Revised 
Statutes of the United States the laws of 
Congress relating to such suits are collected 
together, the leading provisions of which 
are as follows: 

Section 1059 gives the Court of Claims 
jurisdiction to hear and determine the fol- 
lowing matters: 

1, All claims against the United States 
founded upon any law of Congress, or upon 
any regulation of an executive department, 
or upon any contract, expressed or implied, 
with the Government of the United States, 
and all claims which may be referred to it 
by either house of Congress. 

2. All set-offs, counter claims, claims for 
damages, whether liquidated or unliqui- 
dated, or other demands whatsoever on the 
part of the Government of the United 
States against any person making claim 
against the United States in said court. 

3. The claim of any paymaster, quarter- 
muster, commissary of subsistence, or other 
disbursing officer of the United States, or 
of his administrators or executors, for relief 
from responsibility on account of capture 
or otherwise, while in the line of his duty, 
of Government funds, vouchers, records, 
or papers in his charge, and for which such 
officer was and is held responsible. 

4. All claims for the proceeds of captured 
or abandoned property, as provided by the 
Act of March 12th, 1863, or the Act of July 
2d, 1864, with the following qualifications: 
(1.) That the remedy given in cases of 
seizure under the said acts, by preferring 
claim in the Court of Claims, shall be ex- 
clusive, precluding the owner of any prop- 
erty taken by agents of the Treasury De- 
partment as abandoned or captured proper- 
ty in virtue or under color of said acts 
from suit at common law, or any other 
mode of redress whatever, before any court 
other than said Court of Claims. (2.) That 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims 
shall not extend to any claim against the 
United States growing out of the destruc- 
tion or appropriation of or damuge to 
property by the army or navy engaged in 
the suppression of the Rebellion. 

Aliens, who are citizens or subjects of 
avy government which accords to citizens 
of the United States the right to prosecute 
claims against such government in its 
courts have the privilege of prosecuting 
claims against the United States in the 
Court of Claims, whereof such court, by 
reason of their subject-matter and charac- 
ter, might take jurisdiction (sec. 1068). 
All claims against the United States, with 
certain specified exceptions, that are cog- 
nizable by the Court of Claims must be 
presented within six years after they first 
accrue, or they will be forever barred 
(sec. 1069). The judgments of the Court 
of Claims are to be annually reported to 
Congress, if in favor of the claimants; and 
all such judgments, if uoreversed by the Su- 
preme Court, are to be paid out of any gen- 
eral appropriation made by law for the pay- 
ment and satisfaction of private claims, on 
being properly certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury (sec. 1052, 1057, and 1089). An 
appeal to the Supreme Court is allowed, on 
behalf of the United States, from all judg- 
ments of the Court of Claims adverse to 
the United States, and on behalf of the 
plaintiff in any case where the amount in 
controversy exceeds three thousand dollars, 
or where the claim is forfeited to the 
United States by the judgment of said 
court as provided in section 1089 (sec. 
707). 
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Such, then, are the general provisions of 
law relating to ‘‘ controversies to which 
the United States shall bea party.” Con- 
gress, on the one hand, has established 
courts ia which the United States may ap- 
pear as the plaintiff or petitioner, and 
spécified the controversies which these 
courts may consider and determine. It 
has also established a Court of Claims for 
the determination of a designated class of 
controversies, in which the United States 
may be made a party defendant. Congress 
has thus given its consent that, in this class 
of controversies and in this court, the 
United States may be sued. 





PENCILINGS IN JERUSALEM. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





‘“‘JaPHET shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem” is a prediction finding fresh illus- 
trations now in the Europeanizing of the 
Orient. The new patches begin to show in 
the old garment. In Egypt I found three 
Cairos. One of them is the Cairo of the 
past generations, around the Citadel and the 
Mooske, although the late Khedive cut 
three broad avenues right through that sec- 
tion of the city. In the Ismaileyech quar- 
ter an elegant Cairo has sprung up lately, 
which looks like a quotation from Paris. 
Fine modern mansions, broad streets, and 
gas-lamps attest the advance of new ideas. 
Even some of the rich pashas are locating 
themiselves there, amid German traders and 
Jewish bankers. Then two miles above 
the city is *‘ Old Cairo” proper, or Fostat— 
a collection of picturesque streets, about 
seven feet wide, with houses one thousand 
years old. This delightful piece of antiq- 
uity stands on the site of the Roman ‘‘ Baby- 
lon,” from which St. Peter very probably 
wrote his first epistle. The late Khedive is 
the father of the civic changes in Cairo, 
for he was an admirer and imitator of 
Louis Napoleon in the line of flashy 
architecture. He brought in, also, railways 
and telegraphs, and a post-office mapage- 
ment better even than we had.in New 
York before the advent of Thomas L. 
James. He permitted the establishment 
of the ‘‘ International Tribunal,” on whose 
bench (in one of the Khedive’s former pal- 
aces) sit General George 8. Batcheller and 
Judge Barringer as the representatives of 
American jurisprudence. The present 
Khedive, a fine, bright-looking man of two 
and thirty, takes no backward steps. A 
very devout Mussulman, he is a monoganist, 
and he tolerates all kinds of religious opin- 
ions and practices. Altogether, Egypt is on 
the ‘‘up grade,” and the people of Syria 
and Palestine sigh for a government as 
good. 

In Jerusalem and Bethlehem I see evi- 
dent tokens of a new era. If ‘‘ Japhet” is 
not here in large numbers, his ideas are 
coming in a steady stream. To be sure, 
Palestine in the main is the Palestine of an- 
cient days. There is not a newspaper pub- 
lished in the whole land, for the two petty 
sheets issued by the rabbis here do not de- 
serve that name. There is only one car- 
riage-road, and that leads from Jerusalem 
to Jaffa. A railway is no more to be 
thought of over these precipitous hills than 
an orange tree in Greenland. Across the 
beautiful and fertile plain of Sharon I saw 
the “fellaheen” driving the same clumsy 
plow that was driven by the prophet Elisha. 
The Arab women at Jericho sat ‘‘ grinding 
at the mill,” after the fashion of their an- 
cestors. All Palestine rides yet on camels 
and on the “‘ foal of an ass,” asin the time 
of our Lord; but stiJl the tokens of change 
are in the air. The carriage-road from 
Jaffa is lined with telegraph-poles. A 
post-office (managed by Austrians) wil] 
carry this letter to the ancient Joppa of 
Jonah and of Dorcas, and place it on board 
of an Austrian mail-steamer. There is a 
new Jerusalem springing up rapidly outside 
of the old city walls, toward the west. For 
ahalf mile the street is lined with hand- 
some buildings—some of them schools, hos 
pitals, and convents; some of them quite 
elegant residences of merchants and bank- 
ers. The Anglican bishop, Dr. Barclay, 
tells me that not one of these edifices was 
standing when he came here, rineteen years 
ago. Jerusalem has absolutely grown more 
during that time than somé of the towns in 
the interior of New York. 

Lusi Monday I walked up the Valley of 





Hinnom, the ancient “Gebenna” of the 
days of Moloch. I expected to find a hor- 
tible desolation; but, instead of that, I 
found a valley full of olive orchards, and 
on its slopes toward the Hill of Evil 
Counsel I saw new buildings, and among 
them the showy row built by the legacy 
of Judah Touro, the American Jew. 
However dismal Gehenna ‘may once 
have been, it is now a far better 
type of Paradise than of Purgatory. 
Yesterday Bishop Barclay called to take 
me out tothe anniversary meeting of the 
‘Talitha Cumi,” an admirable institution 
for Arab girls, built and controlled by the 
German deaconesses of the ‘‘ Kaiserwerth.” 
The good Bishop wore his canonical hat 
end knee-breeches, and was preceded by 
two Arab guards, armed with swords and 
staves; and the motley crowd of Arabs, 
Jews, Armenians, and Syrians politely 
saluted us as we passed. I wish, by the 
way, that our Yankee nation would pick 
up some lessons in courtesy from these Ori- 
entals, whom we count ‘‘ heathen.” When 
I happened to look in upon some Jewish 
schools, the little fellows, who were sitting 
cross legged upon their mats, all jumped 
up instinctively and remained standing un- 
til I motioned them to .their seats. At 
Cairo the Arab chamberman came into 
my room and said ‘‘Good-night,” in the 
most homelike way, every evening. Bless- 
ings on the fellow! He almost seemed like 
one of my family. When I was down in 
the Wilderness of Judea, the gallant Bed- 
awi chief, Sheikh Resheid, who escorted 
us, had the courteous bearing of a native 
prince. . 
But to the “‘ Talitha Cumi.” We found 
a handsome sione edifice-out-en_the Jaffa 
road, with a garden in front, well scoeked 


with figs, pomegranates, and vines, mingled ~e 


with our hollyhocks and roses. The insti- 
tution is managed by a company of German 
deaconesses, who were attired in blue 
gowns and jaunty white caps, In the three 
rooms opening into the ceftral hall were 
gathered more than an hundred bright-eyed 
Arab girls, dressed in European style. How 
sweetly they sang the old German hymns 
in “ plain song.” A German baron anda 
banker made speeches; the English bishop 
presided; a report was read; and every- 
thing done quite ‘in our own style, even to 
the passing around of refreshments after- 
ward. I could almest imagine that I was 
attending the anniversary of my own 
‘Olivet Mission,” in Brooklyn. The Kaiser- 
werth have also a well-managed hospital 
near this hotel. 

The most prosperous missionary opera- 
tions I have yet seen (I have not been to 
Beyrout) are those of the United Presby- 
terian Board in America, which are now 
established in Egypt. For twenty-five 
years they have been successful in planting 
several healthy churches and about forty 
preaching stations. I was greatly pleased 
with their schools in Cairo; for there, as 
everywhere else. the chief hope rests with 
the young. Neitherhere nor in Egypt have 
two dozen Mussulmans been yet converted. 
The upas tree of Islam is not dying out yet, 
by any means. If any man dreams that it 
is, let him goand visit in Cairo the immense 
Mohammedan University of El Azrah, with 
its ten thousand students, all busy over their 
Korans and preparing to be priests and 
missionaries. Moslem is still an aggressive 
system. 

Here in Jerusalem we have no American 
mission. The chief work done in English 
is bythe London Society for the Jews. 
They have a handsome church on Mount 
Zion; and a neat chapel, in which I made a 
missionary talk, last evening, to a good 
audience, composed of converted Jews and 
English residents and visitors. There isa 
prodigious difficulty in moving the Jews in 
Jerusalem; first because those who live in 
the city of their fathers are intensely bigoted 
in their faith, and secondly because so many 
of the Jews here live entirely on the pecn- 
niary bounty of Sir Moses Montefiore and 
their other rich brethren in Europe. Then, 
too, if a young Jew turns Christian, he finds 
no employment among his people here, and 
often has to emigrate. But, in spite of 
these difficulties, a considerable number of 
Jews have been received into the member- 
ship of ‘Christ Church,” under the over- 
sight of the Anglican bishop. The Berg 
heims (bankers), Conrad Shick, the anti- 
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quarian architect, and Mr. Sappbira are 
all proselytes to Christianity. I was much 
interested in visiting the hospital and the 
schools conducted by the English society. 
In the girls’ school I observed that the room 
anpropriated to day scholars was empty. 
The reason assigned was that the Jews of 
Amsterdam had remonstrated with the 
parents of the children, and persuaded 
them to take their children from the Chris- 
tian school and put them into one of their 
own. An additional ‘‘ backsheesh,” in the 
shape of a daily breakfast and dinner, is 
offered to every child of Israel who will 
return to the schools of the rabbis. ‘We 
will get them all back again,” said the 
English teacher to me; but by what meth- 
ods she did not explain. Labors to convert 
the Israelites are like the road from Jericho 
and the Jordan—rather hard and up-hill. 
Every visitor to Palestine is tempted to 
try alittle indentification of ancient sites 
on his own hook. I too have caught the 
infection, and have reached a comfortable 
degree of assurance on the 
puted points. First, I believe in the gen- 
uineness of the Bethlehem Chapel of the 
Nativity as the true site of the birth of Jesus 


following dis- 


Christ. Secondly, JI do not believe in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher as the spot 
of his crucifixion and burial. The eleva- 


tion outside of the Damascus Gate, near the 
** Grotto of Jeremiah,” seems ten-fold more 


likely to have been both the scene of his 
crucifixion and of the stoning of Stephen. 
Thirdly, [hold that Christ ascended from the 
gzeen hill immediately behind Bethany, and 
It is the southeastern spur 


not from Olivet. 








Over the 


the 
ie 
ot the spot where the 
»Chure h of the Sepulcher now stands, then 
ancient Jerusalem must have been a dimin- 
utive specimen of a city. Itseems impossi 
ble. Sixthly, I believe that the grave of 
Lazarus was that open hewn tomb just this 
side of Bethany. I also believe in the 
Brook Cherith, near Jericho, as the most 
beautiful stream I have seen in Palestine. 
To all these opinions I shall stick until an- 
other man as wise as Dr. Edward Robinson 
comes along to overthrow them. 
MEDITERRANEAN HOTEL, May 6th, 1881. 
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THE PROF. ROBERTSON SMITH’S 
CASE. 


[Finan Discussion IN THE ASSEMBLY OF THE FREE 
Cuurca oF SCOTLAND, In EpInsurGcH, MAY 207TH.) 


Dr. ADAM proposed the following motion : 


“The General Assembly having resumed 
consideration of the pspers transmitted in the 
care of Professor Smith, with the overtures 
and memorials, and having in view the judg 
ment pronounced on Tuesday last, hereby an- 
point and declare that from the "Bist of this 
month Professor Smith’s tenure of his chair 
shall cease as regards all right toteach and 
exercise professorial functions in the College 
of Aberdeen, and as regards all ecclesiastical 
rights and powers grounded on his professorial 
charge. The Assembly appoint the full salary 
meanwhile to continue, leaving it to future 
Assemblies, if need be, to regulate that mat- 
ter as reason and justice may require. In ac- 
cordance with this finding, the Assembly de- 
clare the chair vacant, and direct that the 
usual steps be taken with a view to election of 
a professor at next Gerieral Assembly; and 
meanwh'le empower the College Commi'tee to 
mike provision for the instruction of the 
classes during next sess‘on. Further, as re- 

rda overtures from presbvteries anent the 
ectures entitled ‘The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church,’ the General Assembly, while 
very far from being disposed to treat lightly 
the anxeties which the work has awakened, 
yet, considering the judgment already arrived 
atin regard to Professor Smith, and consider- 
ing that from the very recent date of publica- 
tion many members of Assembly have not yet 
had en onportunity of studying the hook so as 
to be ableto judge whether it is necessary or 
expedient to commit the Church to a formal 
investivation of its teaching, considering also 
that it is alwavs open to the courts of the 
Charch to institute such an investigation, if, on 
more mature consideration, that course an- 
pears to be reonired, the General Assembly 
think {t more fitting at this time to pass from 
the overtures.’ 


Proceeding to his own motion, he said the 
reason for fixing the 31st of this month as the 
time when the judgment should take effect 
was that they might not touch Professor 
Bmith’s right to sit and act according to his 
judgment in the present Assembly. In pro- 
posing to deprive the Professor of his right to 
teach and exercise professorial functions in 
the College of Aberdeen, they did not touch 
bis status in any other respect whatever. Of 
course, be remained in the ministry of the 
Gospel, and it was an abuse of language to 
talk of his “deposition.” They desired to 
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have it made perfectly clear that the Professor 
should cease to have a seat asa professor in 
their Church courts. Ministers sat not only 
as ministers, but as baving certain charges; 
and the moment they ceased to have those 
charges they ceased,as a matter of right, 
to have any place in the Church courts. Pro- 
fessors sat because of their professorial stand- 
fing; and the moment that standing disap- 
peared there went along with it any right to 
Irave a place in the Church courts. Coming 
to the question of sslary, he said he was not 
afraid of civil consequences [ob {], and, though 
he thought they were likely to occur, that 
would not deter him from going forward, if he 
believed that was the duty of the Church. It 
was not with any reference to thege econ- 
sequences that he contended for this port of 
the motion. He contended for it on the 
ground of just and generous treatment of 
Professor Smith. They were proposing to re- 
move him from his chair in a manner that, in 
acertain point of view, might be regarded as 
abrupt ; and he held it would not be a right- 
eous thing, far less a gracious thing, in the 
meantime, at least, to touch the salary he had 
enjoyed. [Oh!] The probability was that 
Professor Smith, with bis remarkable gifts 
and attainments, might very soon occupy a 
position in which he might have emoluments 
far higher [oh ! oh! and hisses] than any he 
would have been likely to enjoy in the service 
of the Free Charch ; and ff that state of mat- 
ters should arise, it would not be expected 
either that they should give or that the Pro- 
fessor should be willing to receive the salary 
in question. |Disapprobation.] The power of 
the Assembly in this matter had not, he went 
on to say, been formally denied by ar author- 
ity in the house or by any one in the house. 

Professor Candlish begged to say that he 
formally dented that on Tuesday. [Applause 
and cries of “Order.’’] 

Dr. Adam said he was under the impres- 
sion still that it head not been denied 
that the Church had the power to remove 
a professor without formal process of a 
libel. If that was denied [‘‘ Yes” from Pro. 
fessor Candlish], then he was prepared to 
discuss the question. He held it was essential 
forthe Church to possess that power. [‘‘No.’?] 
He went on to show there were other things, 
apart from heresy, that might unfit a man for 
the discharge of his professorial duties, and 
quoted from the Universities Act to show that 
University courts had power, upon safficient 
cause shown and after due investigation, to 
suspend a principal or professor or deprive 
him of his office, provided that the sentence 
shonld not have effect till approved by Her Ma- 
jesty in Council. [Laughter and applause.| 
Some years ago the Irish Presbyterian Church 
dismissed a professor of Ecclesiastical Greek 
and abolished the chair altogether. [Laugh- 
ter.] There was the case of Professor David- 
son, of the Lancashire Independent College, 
who, on a vote of want of confidence, had to 
retire from the position he occupied. He 
might refer to the case of Maurice, of London, 
and others of similar character, all showing 
that governing bodies watching over the 
teaching tn divinity halls had the power and 
had felt it necessary to exercise the power of re- 
moving a professor in the way now proposed. 

They were in an entirely different position 
now than when their professors were members 
of a university corporation ; and he believed, 
looking at the present and the future, as well 
as the past, that it was of the last consequence 
that they should assert and maintain the right 
for which he was contending. If there was 
danger connected with the possession of the 
power, what, he asked, was the danger con- 
nected with the want of it? [Applause.] In 
the motion of Professor Bruce they had a de- 
liberate proposal to decline to give effect toa 
decision arrived at on Tuesday by a large ma- 
jority. Could there be such a stultification of 
themselves in the face of the Christian world ? 
Ttey were told they should refrain from carry- 
ing out the decision because it was iInconsist- 
ent with the scriptural principles of Church 
discipline. He did not know exactly what was 
referred to; but, if the allusion was to the ne- 
cessity of large dealing with an accused broth- 
er, he pointed to the five long weary years dur- 
ing which they had dealt with Professor Smith. 
As to the form of process not having been fol- 
lowed, he was not in favor of a libel, just be- 
cause he did not think a libel the right way of 
dealing with those critical questions that had 
aiisen. He believed they needed time, they 
needed discussion; and he would not be a 
party toa charge of hurrying the Church, in 
its present state, into a decision upon this 
question until they bad more light as to its 
ripe solution. Therefore, it was fn the inter- 
ests of research and investigation, it was in 
the interest of having more light, that he de- 
clined to be driven, unless it were inevitable, 
into a course by - It was said that by re- 
moving Professor SMith they should contrib- 
ute nothing to the settlement of vital ques- 
tions. Wasa libel, he asked, the best way to 





settle vital questions in regard to the truth of 
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{ Scripture? He believed those questions were 
too serious to be settled in any such way, 
and he was also of opinion that to disentangle 
them from a particular case and get out into 
open, full discusBion was the proper way to 
sift and, if possible, to settle those disputed 
questions. Referring to the second part of his 
motion respecting Professor Smith’s new book, 
he said that work bad awakened deep and 
painful anxieties, in which he shared. When 
he read the teaching it contained in regard to 
sacrifice and forgiveness, and the whole Levit- 
feal system [A voice: “Page’’], and the 
whole history that was bound up with that 
Levitical levislation ; and when he found that 
much of all that was explained on the avowed 
principle of legal fiction [Laughter]—Did men 
laugh when that language was applied to the 
Bible? [Hisses and applause]—the Word of 
God ?—then he did not wonder at those anxie- 
ties. Why then did they propose not to go 
into the consideration of that book? Tte 
motion explained that one reason was the judg- 
ment arrived at on Tuesday. They were pro- 
posing to remove Professor Smith from his 
chair in an unusual way [Hear! hear !] and just 
in proportion to its unusualness would it be a 
testimony to the world and the Church that 
they had no sympathy with those views. [Ap- 
plause.] The recent publication of the book, 
too, had given inany members little time for con- 
sidering it maturely, and it would be precipitate, 
rash, and unworthy of the Church to commit 
itself to any action till they could do so to much 
greater advantage. Besides, it was always open 
to the courts of the Church to institute such 
an investigation, if, on more mature consider- 
ation, that course appeared to be required. 
He hoped the courts of the Church would not 
be in a hurry to enter upon the consideration 
of the book with a viewto another action; 
but that would depend very much on the atti- 
tude of Professor Smith and his friends after 
this Assembly had come to an end. It had 
cost them much to reconcile themselves to 
the loss of Professor Smith. They had not 
among them too much learning [Loud applause 
in the gallery]; they had not too much of the 
qualities a large measure of which Professor 
Smith was admitted to possess; and, there- 
fore, it was only under the pressure of dire 
necessity that many of them could reconcile 
themselves to what was proposed. Dr. Adam 
went on to appeal to those opposite to accept 
the decision of this Assembly, as he and his 
friends accepted that of last year. If, he 
said, that should not be the case, it would be 
very sad and calamitous. 

Professor Bruce, Glasgow, who was loudly 
cheered from the galleries, moved : 

“That the Assembly. considering that the 
summary removal of Professor Smith from his 
chair would he an act inconsistent with the 
scriptural principles of discipline and the form 
of process hitherto observed in this Church, 
and would contribute nothing to the settle- 
ment of those vital questions rerarding the 
truths of Scripture which are of lasting {m- 
portance to the peace and spiritual welfare of 
the Church, declines to give effect to the said 
resolution as proposed in the resolution now 
submitted to the House.” 

It might seem that, in pursuing this course, 
they were going in the face of the Assembly’s 
action of Tuesday nicht; but it ought to be 
regarded as a sufficient apology for this seem- 
ing antagonism that it was due to the peculiar 
manner in which this business had been gone 
about. There seemed, he went on to remark, 
to be a broadly marked difference of opinion 
in regard to the limits within which the Church 
had it in ber power to remedy evils which 
manifested themselves in the doctrine and life 
of her members. In this diseussion they must 
assume there was an evil, whatever their 
opinion on the merits might be. The doctrine 
held on this side was that evils which could 
not be remedied by the ordiuary means pro- 
vided in their system of discipline must be 
borne with and counteracted only by moral 
means. [Applause.] The doctrine held on 
the other side was that it was possible and in- 
cumbent to finda remedy of an authoritative 
kind for all evils, major or minor; and that 
in cases in which it was not possible or con- 
venient to find a remedy by the ordinary course 
of procedure they ought to find it in the 
nobile officium, the sic volo, sic jubeco of the 
Supreme Court. On this constitutional ques- 
tion their view was that the doctrine of the 
majority of the Assembly was not Preebyte- 
rian. [Applause.] It seemed to him that 
the very meaning of their having a constitution 
and forms of process was that they thought 
that evils that could not be dealt with in that 
way were tolerafle evils, of a minor character, 
The underlying truth was that evils which, 
from any cause, could not be regularly dealt 
with must be endured, or dealt with only by 
moral influence, and not by the exercise of 
authority. Suppose it was known that a 
minister was raining bis congregation by lazi- 
ness flaughter] and neglect and incapacity. 
They could not get at him by law. What was 
to be done? The minority here said: You 
must bear with him, or be content to use 
mora] méane of effecting an improvement or 
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an amicable arrangement. The majority, if it 
acted consistently, would say: Put him out. 
[Applause.] He confessed that this was the 
case in which he was most tempted to agree 
with them [laughter and applause]; but he 
feared it was a case in which they would 

be the slowest to bring their new theory 
into operation. [Laughter and cheers,] Trades- 
unionism would come into play there [Hear! 

hear !]; for, as Principal Rainy said on Tues- 

day, ministers were many, while professors 

were few [Laughter], and by combination 

the former could easily protect them- 

selves from the application of this revolu- 

tionary doctrive. [Applause.] He was not 

sure whether, if the state of the case were re- 

versed, the professors would have virtue 

enough to resist the temptation to. attempt 

retaliation. [Laughter] Dr. Adam had cited 

instances of a similar power to that now in 

question being used in connection with unt- 

versities and other churches. Two of the 

cases mentioned—those of Professors David- 

son and Maurice — were dealt with not by 

churches, but by frastees; and in most cases 

in America professors were appointed by 

trustees and could be ramoved by the will of 

the trustees. If they thought it desirable that 

this Church should have a similar power to 

remove professors, why, then, let them take 

the right means to get such power. [Ap- 

plause.] Don’t let them exercise it merely 

beeause they could get a majority to do so; 

but exercise it on the ground that they had an 

act. They bad no act now; and if they wanted 

to carry out their will, let them send down an 

act through the Barrier Act. [Lond applause.] 

Their constitution was as it stood because 

their fathers believed it to be wise. [Hear! 

hear!] It was better to bear the ills they had 

under such a constitution than fly to others 

that they knew not of, by abandoning their 

constitution in a fit of irritation and panic. 

{Applause.] That virtually, es it appeared to 

him, was what they were doing now. What 

they were saying was that these opinions of 

Professor Smith’s, whether tolerable or not 

from a confessional point ot view, were intul- 

erable to their feelings, opinions, aud pre- 

possessions, and that, therefore, they could 

not allow him any longer to teach in one 

of their colleges. He was far, indeed, 

from being indifferent to the anxieties of 

brethren ; and he acknowledged that to those 

who shared these anxieties to an extent to 

which he could not honestly pretend a policy 

of intolerance was avery tempting policy. He 

believed the imtolerant spirit within their 

Charch, while in one sense to be deplored, 

was in another sense to its credit, as a mark 
of religious earnestness. He was not sure 
there were not’causes for it of a less pure and 

worthy character. There was, for example, 

the temptation arising out of the desire to pre- 
sent as wide acontrast as possible to a Church 
in which latitudinarian laxity, to the extent of 
total neglect of discipline in doctrinal matters, 
seemed to prevail. [No! no! and hisses.] They 
were also tempted to go to extremes by the 
thought that the world was looking on; by re- 
gard to their reputation for orthodoxy and 
zeal forthe truth. From all these motives the 
peculiar temptation of the Free Church was to 
a policy of impatience with evils incideat to 
the present earthly estate of the visible Church 
—a Donatist'c-desire to reach an unattain- 
able ideal of purity by means which en- 

dangered the peace, unity, and the sta- 
bility of the Church. [Anplanse.] Such 
impatience was not scriptural. It was the poi- 
icy of the servant in the parable, who would at 
once pull up the tares. The course proposed 
by Dr. Adam was not, he further contended, 
fitted to promote edification, which was the 
great end of all discipline, for it tended to 
breed in many minds a sense of wrong anda 
feeling of insecurity, which might compromise 
and imperil the unity of the Church. This 
mode of dealing with the case they, more- 
over, held was inept, inasmuch as it 
contributed nothing to the settlement of 
the important questions raised concern- 
ing the Scriptures. Both Tuesday’s mo- 
tion and Dr. Adam’s motion evaded the doc- 
trinal aspects of the case. [Applause.] As 
a matter of fact, certain indiscretions of Pro- 
fessor Smith, especially the indiscretion of his 
writing an article while under libel, were al- 
most eagerly laid hold of, unduly magnified, 

and made to bear the whole weight of the 
Assembly’s judicial severity, as if it were a 
case of constructive contumacy. [Applause.] 
Surely, this was unworthy trifling: with the 
grave interests supposed to be at stake. But 
the course pursued tended directly to frustrate 
the very end previously in view—the neutraliz- 
ing of “the evil influence. They put Professor 
Smith out of the Church by a summary pro- 
cess, amounting, in fact, tosuspension sine die ; 
and they hoped this would be a favorable post- 
tion for dealing with the critical questions 
which, they were told by a high authority, 
were so plainly in the air and so inevitable for 
ail the Churches. asap aetepiatove eh, 
ins this act of authority on the man, 
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they put themselves in a favorable position for 
discussing those questions? ({Applause.] Pro- 
fessor Smith was put out professedly for con- 
duct, but in reality because his opinions were 
contrary to the prevailing opinions of bis 
brethren. The natural effect was that they 
should not get the benefit of that free and full 
discussion of those opinions which the divided 
state of the Church showed tobe, of all things, 
the thing they most ded. [Appl } 
Two feelings would operate against that: fear 
and a sense of honor. Men inclined to sup- 
port Professor Smith’s views would be tempted 
to keep their opinions to themselves, lest they 
fell under the same condemnation. [Applause.] 
Men, on the other hand, who thought some 
of Professor Smith’s views insufficiently sup_ 
ported, though entitled to toleration, moved bya 
sense of honor, would witbhold their thoughts. 
Nothing could be more to the benefit of the 
Church than to have that book freely criticised 
by men possessing influence with the general 
public and competence for the task ; but they 
were not likely to get any such work done, by 
men whose work would have much value, in 
present circumstances. [‘‘Oh! oh!’?] What 
honorable man was going to kick a man that 
was down? [Loud cheers in the gallery.] 
Who that hada generous mind was going to 
write against aman under perpetual suspen- 
sion? They should, doubtless, get contribu- 
tions to the disenssivn of the critical ques- 
tions; but these would have little weight, 
because the pubic would be apt to regard 
them as products of fear, self-interest, or 
party passion. [Applause.] In getting rid of 
the man, they did not get rid of the leaven 
(Hear! hear !]; they did not evea get rid of the 
man |Applause] ; they only got rid.of the pro- 
fessor, but the man remained -with ten-fold 
power, because they had made him a martyr. 
[Applause.] But suppose they had got rid of 
the professor and of the man; they did not get 
rid of the leaven. It remained in the Church, 
intensified in its power by what seemed per- 
secution and injustice. Let them tolerate the 
views they disliked ; and they minimized the 
influence both of them and their advocates. 
[Hear! hear!) Ostracise the author, and they 
produced inevitably the opposite effect. Did 
the Assembly imagine that there was not a 
large amount of sympathy, more or less pro- 
nounced, with not a few of the views which Pro- 
fessor Smith had advocated, among the younger 
ministers of this Church? He prayed them to 
have regard to that fact. If they wanted that 
sympathy to grow into enthusiasm, let them 
adopt Dr. Adam’s motion. 

Dr. Marcus Dods, Glasgow, who was loudly 
cheered, maintained there had been no process 
brought before the Assembly of sufficient 
weight, or even of sufficient length and detafl, 
to warrant such a forcible and irretrievable 
step as the motion of Dr. Adam called upon the 
Assembly to take. [Applause.] They had had 
a number of precedents brought before them; 
but Dr. Adam must know, as well as he [Dr. 
Dods] did, that one of those precedents, that 
of Maurice, was clean against him and direct- 
ly in favor of the position Professor Bruce had 
expounded. The very thing they desired was 
full investigation ; and it was a very ominous 
thing that it was the accused who courted in- 
vestigation and the accusers that refused it. 
(Heart hear!| Before Maurice was withdrawn 
from his chair there was published « corre- 
spondence upon the whole subject between the 
ablest theologians then living, which to this 
day was the manifesto upon eterna) puntsh- 
ment. That was precisely what the supporters 
of Professor Smith wanted. The important 
question was: Were the views of Professor 
Smith right or wrong? It was a commonplace 
in the history of doctrine that all the attain- 
ment in truth which the Church had made had 
been maintained in the face of error. When- 
ever a new heresy arose, or a supposed heresy, 
the Church set itself to examine how much of 
truth there was, because it was found there 
was always some truth in the new view. The 
Church had never said: This view is novel; 
therefore, itis untrue. The Church had always 
said: This view is novel; therefore, we will 
examine it. He should very much have liked 
to have seen how some Greek-speaking Rainy 
would have been received by the Council 
of Nice, if he had proposed to deal 
with the heretic, and not with the heresy; 
or how such a proposal would have been met 
by the Synod of Dort in & much more preju- 
diced generation. (Hear! bear! and applause.} 
He really thought their friends on the opposite 
side somewhat mistook the position of the 
supporters of Professor Smith. They did not 
accept Professor Smith’s views. (Hear! hear !} 
He could not, for his part, say whether they 
were right or wrong. He was prepared to say 
that a number of them were wrong. He was 
prepared to say that the Professor’s main view 
regarding the Deuteronomic Code and the 
Levitical Legislation was demonstrably false 
fn some particulars—almost as untenable as 
the original traditional view. [Applause and 
laughter.) They were not in the position of 








accepting Professor Smith’s views wholesale, 


by apy means. The Professor had advanced 
the various theories he had done in an apol- 
ogetic interest [Hear ! hear |], and it was it the 
reward the Assembly ought to give him, even 
though he had made mistakes, that, when he 
had sought to establish the Christian faith on 
a firmer basis, they should deprive him of his 
chair. [Applause.] It was not only the Pro- 
fessor’s intention that had been good; but he 
had, in one most important particular, estab- 
lished the faith regarding the canon of Scrip- 
ture in a way that had never previously been 
done. [Applause.] He feared they might one 
day have to repent in bitterness of spirit that 
they had so dealt with one of the very worth- 
fest of the Church’s sons. [Applause.] 

Sir Henry Moncreiff acquiescedin Dr. Adam’s 

motion, because he did not see any better way 
of extricating themselves from the position in 
which they were now placed, though he was 
not particularly fond of the course proposed. 
He freely admitted that tt did not follow, 
from that motion being carried, that peace 
would be restored to the Church. He was 
quite aware that, sooner or later, Professor 
Smith’s book would require to be carefully ex- 
amined; but he believed they were not ripe 
for coming to any conclusion about it at pres- 
ent. He did not think many of them had so 
thoroughly studied it as to be prepared to 
do so. 
Dr. Begg submitted that their object in 
meeting that day was to bring the matter toa 
conclusion—not in the way of upsetting the 
judgment of Tuesday, for that was thoroughly 
incompetent ; but of considering in what way 
that judgment could best be given effect to. 
Dr. Bruce had said the mischief was in the air 
and was leavening the opinion of the country. 
As tothe mischief, they had better leave it in 
the air [Laughter], and not in the Aberdecn 
College ; and 2s to the leaven, they must take 
care it did not continue among their students, 
if they could help it. 

Principal Rainy said that, feeling himself 
free after last Assembly, he had kept himself 
free from all entanglements down to a very 
recent date indeed, being resolved, for one 
thing, to read the book coming out. It was, 
therefore, under a very heavy sense of respon- 
sibility he had made up his mind that the path 
of duty for him was the path be had publicly 
undertaken to follow. He knew no man could 
take the course he had taken without paying 
penalties, and he was not so weak a person as 
to grumble on that account. He explained 
that the reason for dividing the motion into 
two was that a step which was admittedly 
extraordinary should be taken with as much 
deliberation as possible; and one effect had 
been to give their friends on the other side the 
opportunity of pleading the case a second time, 
Contending for the power which this motion 
implied, he pointed out that this was no doubt 
the first case calling for its exercise. He laid 
it down that the safeguards of their Assem- 
blies, and the life of them, did not depend 
upon the idea that they had very jealously 
limited powers, and were compelled to move 
mechanically; but that they had very great 
powers, and should be very cautious how they 
used them. The use of their power must be 
justified by special grounds, aud they would 
be heavily answerable afterward if they made 
a mistake ia the use of it. With reference to 
the powerful 4ippeal of Dr. Dods, he should 
like, in substance, to go into grand committee 
on those critical questions; but, if they told 
him that was to be done with Professor Smith, 
all he could say was that he could not regard 
it as a practical course. It would lead, in his 
opinion, to nothing but iucreased confusion. 
That process must go on outside the judicial 
processes of the Church. [Applause.] 

Professor Robertson Smith, who was loudly 
cheered, said the decision of Tuesday evening 
was a step which he was not able to regard as 
in any part a decision ina point of law, but 
only a» a strong personal expression of disap- 
probulfon on the part of the -majority of the 
House. ‘That expression went the length of 
placing a construction upon words of his 
which he had solemnly and before God re- 
pudiated, and made a personal bar between 
him and members of Assembly which, in ordl- 
nary circumstances, would lead him to shrink 
from again meeting with them on that floor; 
but, painful as it might be to meddle further 
in the case with this Assembly, be was com- 
pelled to consider that he was yet a Free 
Churchman [Applause], and yet a member of 
Assembly, bolding a commission from a pres- 
bytery, and as long as he had power and 
strength and voice he should do what he 
could to protest, not to save himself from per- 
sonal consequences, which to- him, after what 
had come and gone, might perhaps rather be a 
relief from a most serious and grave respon- 
sibility, but to save the Church from, at one 
fell swoop, destroying ber whole constitution. 
[Applause.} It. would. not, he presumed, be 
denied that there was an additional step takca 
today; for the finding of Tuesday, or the 
judgment as it called: itself, did not, so far as 
he was aware, express any épinion ds to 
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the Church’s legal power in the way of re- | mind among the students of Scotland?. [Hear! 


moving professors or other office-bearers. He 
found in it nothing more than a statement that 
the Assembly had eertain responsibilities ; that 
they were sensitive to those responsibilities ; 
and that, therefore, they emitted a declara- 
tion not on a point of law, but of expediency 
merely, that declaration being that it was no 
longer safe or adventageous that a certain one 
of her professors should teach in one of her 
colleges, but it did not require one word to 
prove that between saying that and then draw- 
ing the conclusion that that professor was to 
be removed from his chair there was a very 
important link missing. That missing link 
Dr. Adam tried to supply. It was, therefore, 
vain to say that Dr. Adam’s motion was one t® 
which they were shut up. No Church could 
be shut up, without discussion and without 
vote, to take a second step because it had taken 
a first. It might be true that the first step was 
one that could not well be justified unless the 
Church was prepared to take the second. No 
doubt Dr. Adam and Dr. Rainy, Sir Henry 
Moncreiff and Dr. Begg, would be in a very 
difficult and delicate position if, after the vote 
of Tuesday, they were not able to do more 
than make such a negative finding a finding 
of non possumus ; but, notwithstanding, if that 
was a reason for anything, it was a reason for 
not dividing their motion into two parts. If 
the two things must go together, then they 
ought to have been put together. Why should 
they be divided in logic, if they were not 
to be divided in fact? He believed there 
were members who had been shaken by 
the great and powerful arguments of 
Professor Brucé and others, and that there 
were in the House electrical currents of sym- 
pathytending to bring many of them much 
closer together than during the past months 
and days. [Applause.] There was a feeling 
of personal consistency naturally dear to every 
man of probity and honor; and he submitted 
there was a new case that day which they had 
to judge altogether upon its own merits. He 
went on to discuss the constitutional question 
as to the inherent power of the Assembly, and 
argued that, if that power, as laid down by 
Dr. Rainy, was now admitted (not regulated by 
law, but solely by the responsibility of the 
Assembly), then there would be a temptation, 
such as there had never been before, for those 
who felt strongly on some subjects to produce 
acrisis. He might remind Principal Rainy of 
what took place on the floor of his own pres- 
bytery, when a member rose and put forth the 
utterly scandalous statement that a minister 
and office-bearer of the Church had published 
an article which he could not discuss without 
closed doors. [Oh!] That was an article 
written in a publication of a scientific char- 
acter, scarcely accessible to one in a thousand 
of those who heard the baseless calumny. In 
his (the Professor’s] own father’s parish this 
same calumny was repeated, and repeated 
from women’s lips. [Shame!] He had not 
learned that Dr. Rainy once, by word or deed, 
spoke or uttered a syllable to check the cal- 
umny of Mr. Macaulay. [Sensation.] 
Principal Rainy [{interposing] was under- 
stood to say he was not atthe meeting of 
presbytery. 
Professor Smith said the calumny was circu- 
lated widely over the Chureb, and could have 
been put down by a single reference in the 
presbytery. He desired to pass from this pain- 
ful point. That, however, was one of many } 
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the feeling that had culminated in a crisis, and | 


which it was now proposed to deal with, not 
by method of law, but by a sense of responsi- 
bility which, be argued, came in too late after 
the mischief had been done. He thought one 
of the most important safeguards of righteous- 
bess was that the Church could never be 
brought, through the accumulation of such 
influences as these, into the position where it 
felt itself constrained, with however much pain, 
to yield to what, after all, was a feeling which 
had yet to seck its evidence. [Hear! hear! 
and applause.} He beld it was not even ex- 
pedient that there should be such a power, and 
that the evils which would arise from it were 
totally incalculable, while the benefits which 
might accrue from it were not incalculable, 
but exceedingly limitedand narrow. It would 
enable the Chureh occasionally to close within 
bis chair the mouth of a professor, while Jeav- 
ing open to him the pulpit, and to put on the 
title-pages of his books ‘‘ Minister of the Free 
Church.”? What a minister said from the pulpit 
was received habitually with far less question 
and with much more tendency to believe it at 
once than anything a professor could say from 
his chair. |Hear! hear! and applause.} The real 
gist of the matter was: Did Dr. Rainy suppose 
that by enunciating such a doctrine be should be 
able to prevent certain habits of thought from 
being brought to bear on the young men of the 
Chureb? He [Professor Smith] said No; and 
he asked if the learned Principal, who himself 
had the criti¢al habit of thought, had had a 
less influence than his [Professor Smith’s} 


hear! and applause.} He contended that the 

power which Dr. Rainy claimed as necessary 

did not exist, and that it was merely another 

way of saying that the Church must have 
whatever she considered necessary. This lofty 
theoretical principle, this banner of a noble 

sovereignty in the Church, which Dr. Adam 

and Principal Rainy called upon them to ad- 

mire, was the old banner of Prelacy. [Hear! 

hear! and ob! oh!] It was something more, 

perhaps, than the old banner of Prelacy, be- 

cause even in Prelacy there was something of 

a constitution. (Hear! hear! and oh! oh!) At 

the Reformation one reason why they sepa- 

rated from the Church of Rome was that the 

Chureh did not mean‘ordained persons merely, 

but the people. (Hear! hear! and applause.] 

He asked who had given the majority of that 

Assembly the right (Hear! hear! and oh! ob! 

to speak in name of the people? [Appl ] 

The Professor went on to show that the’ 
action proposed was neither legislative nor 

judicial, but administrative, and that the ad- 
ministrative power of the Church was a power 
which, from ite very nature, did not extend to 
anything that touched status, adding, in this 
connection, that he should never consent to 
eat the bread of a church which did not permit 
him to serve ber. [Prolonged applause.] The 
Chureh, he said, bad no right simply to stuff 
his pockets, and then say she would give him 
Bo opportunity to do that work for which he 
was ordained. [Applause.] Ifthe act which 
Dr. Adam proposed was done, the Assembly 
would raise throughout their Christian people 
the deepest feelings that had ever been raised 
in thie Christian Church in Scotland. [Oh! oh! 
and hear! hear!) There were many elements in 
this case which showed that the leaders of the 
Church, if they persisted in their course, came 
very close to the assertion of the position that 
they were entitled not only to a passive, but au 
active obedience. [Hear!hear!] While ad- 
mitting the right of the Church to regulate the 
teaching in her colleges, he pointed out that 
there was a difference between holding and 
promulgating views and not being satisfied 
with anything short ofa declaration that he 
did not hold any views but those of the major- 
ity. That, he held, was a restriction upon 
liberty of conscience. He grieved to say so, 
but it had been so from the first ; for the first 
advice he received in the case from one of the 
leaders of the House was that, if he could not 
really say his opinions were changed, he should 
say something to indicate that they were mod- 
ified by the strongly expressed opinion of the 
Assembly. He replied: ‘* No honest man, hav- 
ing formed views, can yield them to less than 
argument.’” [Loud applause.] He did not 
stand there to-stir up discord. 

He held that those who could not go in 
with this unconstitutional act hada duty to 
perform to the Church, and he hoped there 
would be no disposition to leave the Church 
because of one error. There would be no se- 
cession; but there would be an adhesion tothe 
principles of the Church, and there would be 
ap open, frank declaration of that adhesion 
against any majority or any power of the 
leaders. His removal from the place he now 
occupied, painful and grave asit was to bim 
persovally, was a mere incident in the case. 
The case was now only beginning. It was 
now visible to the whole of Scotland that all 
parties in the Church were agreed that critical 
views, up tothe limits they had hitherto had 





tional and fair trial. Those ofthem who desired 
aright and reasonable liberty and progress in the 
cause of truth had now the unanimous decision 
of the Free Church broadly given in their favor. 
He knew the freedom was hampered not by 
constitutional rights, but by the tampering tyr- 
anny of adespotic majority. What they should 
do, what all sound Free Churchmen would do, 
was to hold by the principles of the Church, 
and endeavor, without dispeace or evil deal- 
ing, in natural, constitutional ways, to make it 
plain, as the Church had done once and again 
before, that the people of the Free Church 
could pull it through any trouble which its 
leaders had got it into. 
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COWPER’S HYMN. 
BY THE REV. A. HAZEN, 
To rus Eviror or THE INDEPENDENT: 
TuEre isa strange perversion of Cowper’s 
hymn “There is a fountain,” etc., which 
should never be reprinted. I refer to the 
change of “have” to “may” in the third line 
of the second stanza. Cowper wrote, for be- 
lievers, 
“and there have I, as vile as he, 
Washed all my sins away.” 
The perversion throws away the joyful confi- 
dence of the hymn, and reads : 
“and there may I, though vile as he, 
Wash all my sins away.” 
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Mever. It is the language of doubt. There is 
no decision, no expression of real desire for a 
decision. One can drift along for years sing- 
ing this doubting language and make no real 
effort to have his sins washed away. 

The change perverts the entire purport of 
the bymn. The first stanza shows us the 
“fountain ’’; but what is that to those who 
have not “washed” there? The mention of 
the fountain implies that one Aas been 
cleansed. The third stanza demands the same 
assurance still more forcibly. How can one 
not “washed ’’—ouly wishing to be and singing 
‘may I’ —speak of “‘ Dear, dying Lamb”? He 
knows nothing of tbe “ precious blood,’’ hav- 
ing had no experience of fts cleansing power. 
He cannot sing that ite ‘‘ power” shall never 
be lost. What is it to such an one whether 
the “Church ” “ Be saved, to sin no more,”’ or 
not? He has never been “saved” himeelf. 
Whence has he any care for others? 

But the utter perversion of the sentiment, it 
is not too much to say the absurdity of the 
change, is still more manifest when we read 
the fourth stanza. The one who sings “ may 
I” in the second bas not yet seen “the 
stream ’’ of the fourth. He has a hope, it may 
be, that he “may” yet wash there. The 
words ‘‘ Ere since I saw”’’ he cannot use, nor 
“has been,’’ in the third line. The whole 
stanza must be altered so as to read like this: 

“If e’er by faith 1 ece the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 
Redeeming love may be my theme 
Thenceforth until I die.” 


How natural and easy to sing and to feel is 
the whole hymn when sung as Cowper wrote 
it: 








“——— there Aave I— 
Washed all my sins away.” 

The Church bas lost much in the way of 
joyful assurance by the doubt attached to the 
hymn by this perversion. 

It is time that this change should be aban- 
doned. Cannot some of your poetical critics 
show up this perversion, so that it may never 
again be printed ? . 

Many of the recent bymnals print the hymn 
correctly ; but I have been astonished to find 
so popular an editor as Dr. C. T. Robinson 
printing ‘‘May1” in all his editions. Such 
an inaccuracy suggests a doubt as to the care 
with which other hymns may have been ed- 
ited. The recent ‘‘ Praise Book,” compiled by 
Rey. C. H. Richards, also prints “ May I.” 
“The Manual,” by Prof. Mead, published at 
Oberlin, also reads * May 1”’; and, further, it 
prints the needless inversion of the order of 
lines in the fifth stanza, which was first privt- 
ed by Mason & Green, in the old * Church 
Pealmody.”’ 

I have long been hoping that this “lie” 
would die a natural death, or be killed by the 
good sense of Christians wishing to use the 
hymn; but when I see new books which per- 
petuate the falsity I think it is time a protest 
were entered, even though it be a feeble one. 

AGawam, Mass. 





Missions, 
THE GERMAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 





BY DR. R. GRUNDEMANN. 





Tue mission of the Evangelical Unity of 
Brethren (Moravians) is the oldest of all the 
Continental missions. Next year it will close 
the third half-century of its work. Prob- 
ably no other denomination has labored for 
the christianization of the heathen world with 
such energy and such breadth as the Mora- 
vians. Although the home congregations do 
not number more than twenty thousand souls,* 
there have been gathered through their efforts 
78,473 heathen Christians, of whom 24,439 are 
communicants. The yearly expenditures for 
these missions amount to $90,000. We will 
briefly review their fields of labor. 

In Greenland and Labrador the Christianiza- 
tion of the Equimaux is nearly completed ; 
yet the national character of this people does 
not yet, even in the older congregations, per- 
mit them to be withdrawn from the care of 
the missions. Itis not surprising that these 
men, who are constantly occupied with the 
struggle for existence against a most unfavor- 
able climate, should have their slow, not far- 
reaching thoughts turned to outward con- 
eervs. For this reason they lack self-reliance. 
They are like untaught children in many 
points, and they do not know how to adapt their 
outer eircumstances under the pressure of the 
penetrating European civilization. They still 
coustantly need the missionaries as advisers in 
temporal, as well asin spiritual matters; yet 
the Word of God has brought forth beautiful 
fruits even in the hearts of the Esquimaux, 
and a comparison of the Christians among 
them with the few heathen still to be found 
in the retired parts of Greenland and Labra+ 





*The congregations in England and the United 
States are included in this enumeration, 
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dor shows in the plainest manner bow rich a 
blessing the mission isto them. In Labrador 
the mission has been directed with much suc- 
cess to the European residents who have set- 
tled on the inhospitable coast, and to the fish- 
ermen who resort there in great numbers ; and 
many nominal Christians who were spiritually 
pans have been awakened there o spiritual 
ife. 

Among the Indians the Moravians bave still 
a station in Canada, one in Kansas, and two 
among the Cherokees. Difficulties are multi- 
plying with these missions and progress cap- 
not be spoken of. In the little congregation of 
Delawares, in New Fairfield, Canada, which is 
sil preserved as an honorable relic of ‘former 
times, a cousistent Christian life is not want- 
ing, but the little band is fast melting away. 

The Brethren have one of their most exten- 
sive missions in the West Indies, and the work 
there has become so far advanced that the con- 
gregations are being gradually brought up to 
full self-dependence. It is hoped that this 
object will be accomplished in the course of 
ten years, and thatthe mission will then be 
able to withdraw wholly, as from a completed 
work. Of course, no one expects that saints 
will be gathered from a generation of Negroes, 
degraded by slavery. Many traces of the old 
heathenism, like the Obia sorcery, and many 
sins of the flesh still exist among these black 
Christians; but the congregations have be- 
come strong enough to exercise discipline 
against them. Atthe same time, financial self- 
dependence is increasing and the theological 
seminary at Fairfield, Jamaica, is training 
ministers who will some day take the place of 
the retiring missionaries. In the forty-six 
stations distributed over Jamaica, Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Barbadoes, Tobaga, St. Thomas, St. 
Jan, and St. Croix are 36,774 Negro Christians, 
of whom 14,576 are communicants. 

A younger mission, likewise for colored per- 
sons, bas existed since 1878in British Guiana, 
at Demerara, where 74 converts have been 
gathered by two missionaries, who were 
trained at the Fairfield Seminary. The very 
unfavorable climate constitutes the great dif- 
ficulty here. In Surinam (Dutch Guiana), 
close by, is one of the oldest and most exten- 
sive missions of the Brethren. More than 21,- 
000 souls are there furnished with the Word of 
God by thirty-two missionaries, at sixteen sta- 
tions. Slavery was not abolished in this coun- 
try before 1862, and ten years later the freed- 
men still remained under the care of the gov- 
ernment. Since then the population has 
spread over the land to some extent and many 
of them have become wanderers. On this ac- 
count, the work of the Brethren has become 
much harder. In the more remote parts of 
the country there is still a considerable hea- 
then population (the so-called Bush Negroes), 
among whom itinerant missions are conducted. 
Several Christian congregations have been es- 
tablished in these regions, which are quite in- 
accessible to Europeans and are cared for with 
self-sacrificing toil; and, notwithstanding the 
dangerous climate, a European missionary has 
recently settled in one of them. 

The Moravians have six stations on the Mos- 
quito Coast, the population of which consists 
partly of Indians and partly of colored per- 
sons of African descent. The Christian con- 
gregations there nowinclude 1,080 persons, 
and are increasing, although slowly. The 
political situation under which annexation to 
the Roman Catholic priest-ridden state of Nic- 
aragua is apprehended imperils the mission ; 
but, through God’s providence, the danger has 
been so far averted. 

The extensive South African mission-field 
of the Brethren is divided into two provinces. 
The western province embraces seven stations, 
with old, consolidated Christian congregations 
(9,000 souls), which look for their increase 
chiefly to the younger generation, for hardly 
any more heathen exist within their bounds. 
Many lovely features of Christian life are ex- 
hibited there. By the side of the European 
missionaries labor faithful native helpers. 
The congregations are growing up into self- 
support, but the time when: the missionaries 
can withdraw does not seem to have come yet. 
In the eastern province real missionary labor 
is still called for among the heathen Caffres. 
So far 2,104 persons have been collected there, 
at eight stations. A part of the work was 
greatly disturbed by the last Caffre war, and 
is recovering slowly from the damage it suf- 
fered. 

The Brethren have two stations in the Colony 
of Victoria, Australia, where they are endeay- 
oring to enlighten the last days of their exist- 
ence for the poor, expiring aborigines. The 
endeavor is made more and more steadily to 
bring to the stations the few natives who may 
still be found inthe colony. Manya death- 
bed shows there how happy is the end of a 
convert, as compared with that of his heathen 
countrymen. (128 baptized,30 communicants. ) 

The last to be mentioned is the Mongolian 
Mission of this denomination, which has been 
carried ou since 1858 among the Buddhist 
people in a high valley of the Himmalaya 
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Mountains, in the British’ province of Lahoul. | quently the case with the painter. Altogether 


The custivated Buddhist system, with its form 
of worship suggesting the Roman Catholic 
ceremonies, has everywhere interposed formid- 
able obstacles to Evangelical missions.’ Thus 
also at Lahoul the Brethren have had to labor 
for years apparently in vain. Finally they 
have succeeded in collecting a small eongre- 
gation, which now numbers thirty members; 
but the converts were all strangers, who had 
come in from another provivce. Last year the 
first native yielded to godly truth and received 
holy baptism. May this be the beginning of a 
new period of expanding success of the Gospel 
in this most exclusive heathen land also. 
Pastor ZU M6rz, GERMANY. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 











Tue Royal Academy Exhibition is this year 
fairly up to the average mark. There is the 
usual swarm of mediocrities, of which little 
can be said either in praise or blame; but 
there is a good few of interesting and enjoy- 
able pictures and there are several really fine 
works. That Mr. Millais takes the highest 
place among contributors goes without saying ; 
but other well-known artists exhibit works 
which fully sustain, if they do uot increase 
their reputation. Among these the works of 
Messrs Hook, Tadema, Leslie, Riviére, Dick- 
see, Boehm, and others especially deserve 
attention. 

In the firet room the best piece of painting 
isthe portrait of a lady by M. Fantin. It is, 
however, injured by the disagreeable black 
tone of coloring, although otherwise a mas- 
terly and life-like work. Not far from it 
hangs a picture which I only notice because 
the painter has attained some notoriety. This 
is a landscape, ‘‘The Pool,” by Mr. Cecil 
Lawson. In coarseness of handling and abso- 
lute repulsiveness of coloring this picture is 
exceeded probably by no landscape on the 
walls. The sceneis presumably in the coun- 
try; but the color has been apparently in- 
spired by the smoky, yellow fogs which are 
peculiar to London. On the opposite wall 
hangs the best work which Sir Frederick 
Leighton exbibits—‘‘ Elisha Raising the Son 
of the Shuoamite.” The face of the old 
prophet, who is bending over the dead child, 
is earnest and fine in expression. The 
most notable works in the second room are 
portraits. Look first at Mr. Millais’s masterly 
portrait of Sir Gilbert Greenall, and then cross 
the room to No. 119 (Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
portrait of himself) and contrast, the manliness 
of the former with the gentlemanliness of the 
atter. Delicate to the point of insipidity, 
soft to that of effeminacy, the bair gracefully 
curled above the forehead, the crimson robe 
carefully disposed around the shoulders—this 
is the president’s portrait of himself. It were 
a pity to leave bim in rudercompany than that 
of bis own works, so I will here set down what 
more I have to say of his contributions to the 
Exhibition. The principal are two—‘‘ An 
Idyll,” No. 197, and “ Whispers,” No. 585. 
The “‘ Idyll” represents a southePn landscape, 
beneath a “ swooning Summer sky.”’ Two girls, 
“languishing and lazy,’ recline in the shade 
of a tree, listening to the music which a swain 
is producing from his pipe. In No. 585 two 
lovers are seated, whispering, by twilight. 
These two pictures exbibit the merits and de- 
fects of Sir F. Leighton’s works Perfect in 
drawing, never failing in delicacy and refine- 
ment, there is in them no trace of vigor or 
manliness. An enervating languor of sentiment 
and a refined but artificial system of coloring 
are their chief characteristics. Mr. Frank 
Holl's portrait of Sir Heury Rawlinson, in the 
second room, is well painted; and as much 
may be said for Mr. Pettie’s ‘‘ Her Grace,” a 
lady in the costume of Charles I’s time. But 
why is Mr. Pettie so fond of painting portraits 
in masquerade costume? It saves some 
trouble in inventing subjects, no doubt; bat 
the result is not particularly interesting. Of 
Mr. Long’s large picture, ‘‘ Diana or Christ,’’ 
I cannot say- much in praise. 1t is common- 
place, both-in expression and color. 

In the large room are to be found several of 
the best pictures of the present Exhibition, 
and notably ove which, I think, must be rec- 
ognized as the picture of the year—Millais’s 
*‘Cinderella.”’ In a dark corner, by the side 
of an old-fashioned hearth, whereon smoulders 
a half-extinct fire, she sits, a fair young girl, 
with dreamy, almond-shaped eyes, barefooted, 
and clothed in a torn, ill-fitting gown of gray. 
A birch broom rests, upfelt, against her 
shoulder, and the stillness of the scene is en- 
hanced by the introduction of two mice play- 
ing on the floor beside her, as if unconscious 
of her presence. A peacock’s feather in her 
hand and her little scarlet cap form the points 
of color in the picture, which is painted in a 
subdued tone, more harmonious than is fre- 
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“* Cinderella ” is a worthy successor to “Cherry 
Ripe” and will rank among the sweetest and 
most sympathetic productions of Mr. Millais. 
Of his portrait of Lord Beaconsfield, in the 
same room, I will only say that, in its unfin- 
ished condition, it was i)l-advised to exhibit it. 
Next to “Cinderella” hangs Mr. Alma- 
Tadema’s “Sappho,” his only céntribution 
this year. The poetess is seated, crowned with 
violets, and gazing intently upon the face of 
a singer, who sits opposite, singing and ac- 
compapying himself with his lyre. Beside 
and behind Sappho are girls, sitting or stand- 
ing. The sky is blue overhead and in the dis- 

tance the blue Mediterranean is seen. The 

painting is wrought with all Mr. Alma- 

Tadema’s accustomed skill. The white marble 
of the seats will be especially noticed, marble 

being always a strong point with the painter. 

Mr. Hook’s seaside pictures are always wel- 

come, and one in this room is, perhaps, even 

more charming than usual, It is entitled 

“The Nearest Way to School’’ and represents 
a long stretch of sea-beach, with the calm blue- 
green sea beyond. Far in the distance some 

children are hurrying to school; but in the 

foreground two, a boy and a girl, have taken 

off their shoes and socks and laid aside books 

and slates, while they clamber among the 

slippery sea-weed-covered rocks, wholly iv- 

tent upon the motions of a large crab, to which 

the boy has attached a string, much to the 
former’s discomfort. The picture is full of 

humor and of bright, pleasant color. The 

girl’s face is especially good in expression. 

Besides this, Mr. Hook has inthe Exhibition 

several excellent pictures. Not far from this 

work hangs the president’s ‘‘Idyll,’’ before re- 

ferred to; and next to it a paivting of a doll- 

faced girl, with a balf-idiotic expression in the 

staring blue eyes, whom Mr. Poynter, for 

some inscrutable reason, identifies with Helen 

of Troy. It is only fair, however, toadmit that 

this picture is by no means a favorable example 

of Mr. Poynter’s art; but he never attains, 

I think, to anything beyond a certain academic 

excellence. Millais has said: ‘*The fact is, 

what constitutes the finest art is indescribable: 

the drawing not faultless, but possessing 

some essence beyond what is sufficient.’””> And 

this “ indescribable ” something is always lack- 

ing in Mr. Poynter’s work. Among the other 

works in the large room should be noticed Mr. 

Pettie’s “‘Trout Fishing in the Highlands,” his 
best picture this year and a really capital 
piece of work, somewhat loose and sketchy in 
execution, but full of life and vigor. In ‘‘The 
Symbol” Mr. Frank Dicksee has fulfilled the 
high expectations which his previous works 
had excited. An old man is lifting, from his 
box of relics, a crucifix toward a group of 
youths and maidens, who pass with gay heed- 
lessness on their way. The care and skill 
with which every detail is painted are very 
remarkable and give great promise for the 
future of the young artist who has already 
attained to such mastery. There is in the 
same room a small picture by the octogenarian 
John Linnell, the friend of William Blake. 

There are not a few good works in the remain- 
ing rooms. I canonly mention, however, some 
of the most noteworthy. No. 295 is an excel- 
lent example of Mr. George Leslie’s graceful 
art, and is not open to the charge of insipid- 
ity, which is sometimes and with justice 
brought against the painter. A group of 
school-girls are playing at ‘‘ Hen and Chickens” 
in one of those quiet, old-fashioned gardens 
which Mr. Leslie so much affects. The whole 
picture is full of charm, the little girl who is 
taking the part of “ Fox” being particularly 
bright and pretty. There is considerable power 
and pathos in Mr. Herkomer’s picture, “ Miss- 
ing,’’ which represents a number of the rela 
tives and friends of the crew waiting at the 
Portsmouth Dockyard gates for news of the 
missing “Atalanta.” Neither the painting 
nor the color is, however, quite first rate. 

Mr. Herkomer is more successful in two 
mezzotint engravings which he exhibits—one 
of an original subject, the other after a por- 
trait by Reynolds. The artistic style in which 
these are executed is very admirable and re- 
calls the palmy days of mezzotint. I have 
seen nothing so good by living engravers. 

“ Let Sleeping Dogs Lie,” by Briton Riviére, 
is an admirable painting of a not particularly 
attractive subject. A drunken rough is lying on 
a bench asleep with his dog. The dog espe- 
cially is painted as no one but Mr. Riviére can 
paint dogs. The same painter has also a pic. 
ture of a dying gladiator in a Roman arena, in 
which the fine painting of the tigers will at- 
tract attention. 

“Mr, Brett’s ‘“‘Golden Prospects’ is a fine 
example of the calm blue sea and lichened 
rocks which we expect from his hand. There — 
are also two excellent studies of sea by Mr. 
Walter J. Shaw. F 

The collection of water-color drawings is, 
perhaps, searcely up to the average. 1 may 
meution, however, two clever still-life studies 
by B. W. Spiers ; the portrait of Miss Henrietta 





Stanley, by E.R. Hughes; and Mr. Bonney's 
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careful and interesting drawing ¢’ the Judg- 
ment Angie of the Ducal Palace, Venice. 

Among the sculpture are two fine busts of 
Carlyle and Gladstone, by Mr. J. E. Boehm. 

In the last room will be noticed an admirable 
portrait of the Bishop of Manchester, by 
Millais; and, to conclude, as I began, with a 
French artist, a painting, “In Front of the 
School,” by M. Edouard Frére, a charming 
little picture in his well-known style. 

Owing partly to the absence of any work by 
Mr. Burne Jones and partly to the very low 
average merit of the works there exhibited, 
the Summer Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery does not seem to call for a detailed notice. 
I may mention, however, a delightful study by 
Mr, Millais of the young girl who in the 
Academy figures as Cinderella, and a fine view 
of Oporto in sunlight, by Mr. Henry. The 
xreatest picture there, in point of size, at 
least, is an immense painting from Dante, by 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, who ought to have had 
sufficient good sense to refrain from offending 
public taste by such an exbibition of his pre- 
sumption and incapacity. 

The Fine Art Society have recently added to 
their collection a new portrait of Tennyson, 
by Millais, which in life-likeness and char- 
acter is, perhaps, unsurpassed. I shall be 
giving it the highest praise when I say that the 
art is worthy of the subject. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 











Sanitary, 
SUMMER CARE OF CHILDREN. 


AT this season of the year mothers are very 
properly concerned about the little ones, and 
desire to know how tl ey may pass the summer 
in comfortable health. Not only are mothers 
concerned. The mortality among children is 
highest in the summer. ‘Ihat means anxiety 
to the city and a great tax upon that class of 
the community that is nof able to command 
all the conveniences of life. Little children 
are subjected to a great many impositions 
in the summer, They become overhcated, 
without being able to tell all about it. Polluted 
air isto them a decided depressant, and those 
that walk about breathe from the lower strata. 
The milk fed is often of poor quality and 
other foods are banded out with indiscretion. 

It is first of all to be realized that a child is 
to be treated naturally. It is to be fed on just 
what Nature has provided for it. This up to 
one year, at least. means the mother’s milk ; 
but it does not mean continuous or too fre- 
quent nursing. One of the most common 
causes of diarrhea is just this. The child, 
which should never nurse oftener than every 
two hours in the day, or three or more during 
the night, is supplied every half hour or hour. 
This in summer will often keep up bowel 
irritation. In such cases there is often simply 
excessive evacuation, which is cured by les, 
frequent feeding and two or three grains of 
bismuth sub-mitras. It is a troublesome fact 
that, when the child becomes out of order, 
milk itself in any form is often objectionable. 
It sours and forms large curdles in the stom- 
ach, and has that cheesy character which 
always interferes with digestion, The remedy 
is to stop all milk for five or six hours. If 
boiled, it is a little less apt tochange. A tea- 
spoonful of cold water given frequently often 
does good. Whenever there is vomiting, or 
even if the diarrhea is severe, some warm stim- 
ulant over the abdomen does good. The spice- 
bag isa favorite and valuable remedy. ‘lake 
a half once each of cloves, allspice, cinnamon, 
and anise seeds, and pound them s0 as to bea 
coarse powder. These can be mixed and quilt- 
ed in between layers of coarse flannel, toa 
size of about six inches square. Soak this in 
equal parts of hot spirits and water, and apply 
it to the abdomen, warm, with a dry flannel 
over it. It does good as a kind of poultice, 
and it also has a sedative and antiseptic effect. 
The child should be kept mostly in a recumbent 
posture, The nurse is very apt to attempt to 
cure the restlessness of the child by a jolt- 
ing motion. This may for the time 
quiet, but is altogether bad treatment. 
Rest, in a recumbent posture, in a well- 
ventilated room, and regulated diet, and 
the external application has cured many a case. 
Where the irritation is nervous and caused by 
the teeth, lancing the gums is an advantage. 
It is not true that the cicatrix which forms if 
the tooth is not soon cut hinders its progress, 
The relief is often very decided. Often there 
is mach acidity of stomach. Where this is the 
case, the liquid food should have lime-water or 
a little soda given with it: Lime water is of 
one strength, and a teaspoonful to two of 
water or milk, given every three hours, is well 
borne. Wherethere is pain with the diarrhea, 


or much wind, the addition of five drops of 
peppermint and three of laudanum to a child a 
year old is often of servife. It is to be remem. 
bered that symptoms of any urgency requirethe 
attention of the physician. Others, however, 
bave a very important office to perform in the 
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regulation of the diet. Most of the summer 
complaints of children are caused by bad air, 
bad water, or wrong food. The city children 
get a change from bad air by going on the salt 
water. The bad water is sometimes to be 
found in the milkman’s can. It is unfortunate 
that condensed milk, because of the amount of 
sugar in it and for other reasons, is not good 
for small children. 

Many children are injured by being fed 
starchy foods. Bread, potatoes, rice, arrow- 
root, etc. bave in them so much of starch that 
children under one year cannot well digest 
them. Where children are over six months of 
age, and there is intestinal irritation, there is 
often advantage in adding a little salt to the 
milk and in diluting {t about one-fourth with 
barley-water. The ground barley should be 
well boiled with water, so as to mske it like a 
thin cream. The flour-ball, rightly prepared 
and grated into the milk just before using, is 
also excellent for most children. It is madeas 
follows: put about a pint of flour in a muslin 
cloth, tie a string around it, making a tight 
ball. Pat it in a kettle of boiling water 
and boi] four or five hours. When cold, 
take off the cloth; and when it has dried 
a little cut or tear off the vuside dough 
until you come to the harder center. This is 
kept and grated in the milk as it may be want- 
ed. Always be careful to feed the child as 
little of any food as will do. While there is 
need of nourishment the amuunt of it is les- 
sened by overfeeding. The advantage of 
some of the prepared foods (like Horlick’s, or 
Ridge’s, or Mellon’s) is that the sugar and the 
starch are so expelled or changed as that the 
foods admit of easy digestion. Sometimes 
a diarrhea is to be recognized as only 
a local indication of some constitutional 
disturbance of the nervous system. If £0, 
remedies must in pert be addressed to it. In 
such cases potassium bromide in three-grain 
doses, or asafwetida and medicines of tbis 
class, are found valuable. A few drops of 
paregoric given with a little lime-water and 
peppermint is a good combination, because 
acting as anervine, as well as asedative ; but the 
good thing is that doctors can be found, if 
needed, and that “good nursing, removal of 
causes, keeping the patient quiet, improving 
the hygiene, reducing the temperature, remov- 
ing the causes of the disturbance of the nerv- 
ous system willina majority of the cases of 
diarrhea in children do away with the neces- 
sity of medicines.” 


Se 
Biblical Research, 


M. Derempoure has pointed out that 
Ammi must have been an Ammonite god, of 
whom. MiJcom was probably a title. Mention 
is made in the cuneiform inscriptions of a 
king Ammi-nadab, where the analogy of 
other names shows that Ammi must be a 
divinity. We also have Ammiel in the O. T. 
andin Gen. xix, 38. Ben-Ammi is called the 
father of the Ammonites. The latter name 
further implies a god Ammi, as it is formed 
like Ben-Hadad, ‘‘son of the god Hadad.” 
Ammon would be the lengthened form of 
Ammi, and we can thus explain why Esar- 
haddon in his inscription speaks of Beth- 
Ammon, “‘the House of Ammon,” rather than 
of Ammon only. One of David's ancestors 
was Amminadab (‘‘Ammi gives freely’), which 
might indicate that on his father’s sidé he was 
of Ammonite descent, as on his mother’s he 
was of Moabite. The names into which Ammi 
enters as an element are Amminadab, Ammiel, 
with a variant form Eliam (‘‘Ammi is god’), ¢f. 
Elijah (“Jehovah is God”), and Elidad or 
Eldad (“ Hadad, or Adad, is god’); Ammibud 
(“‘Ammi is glorious’’), ¢f. Hodijah (‘‘ Jehovah 
is glorious’’); Ammizabad (‘“‘Ammi endows’), 
of. Jozabad and Zebadiah (“Jehovah en- 
dows”), and Elzabad (‘‘God endows’’); Ammi- 
bur (“‘Ammi is noble’); and Ammishaddai 
(“Ammi is powerful’). M. Derembourg also 
draws attention toa Phenician inscription in 
which mention is made of ‘‘ dogs” and “‘shorn 
persons,”’ as well as *‘ devotees” attached tothe 
service of Astarte. This shows what is meant 
by the “ price of a dog”’ in Deut. xxiii, 18, as 
well as the reason of the prohibition to 
shave. In the Isdubar legends it is stated 
similarly that the priests of Istar carried 
razors. 


...-Dr. Schréder contributes to the Journa 
of the German Oriental Society an interesting 
account of a seal in his possession, which was 
found a few yeurs ago in the neighborhood of 
Diarbekir. The seal is engraved with two lincs 
of Phenician letters. These are divided by a 
line, as in certaiu early Hebrew seals. The 
contents of Dr. Schréder’s seal show that it 


| too must have been of Hebrew, not Phenician 


origin, since the legend runs: “ Belonging to 
Obadiah, servant of the king.”’ The legend 
shows that the seal was engraved when kings 
still ruled in Judah or Israel, unless the king 





meant to be the king of Assyria. In any case 
the seal must belong to the pre-exilic period. 
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It is without ornament of any kind, though it 
bas the shspe of a scarabeus. The forms of 
the letters are all archaic. The name of Oba- 
diah occurs on other early Hebrew gems, as, 
for example, on one found in Cyprus, which 
bears the inscription “Belonging to Obadiah 
the son of Yashab.”? The letters resemble 
those of the famous Hebrew seal with the in- 
scription “Belonging to Abijah servant of 
Uzziah,” which has been supposed to be of the 
time of king Uzziah, though they are, on the 
whole, somewhat more archaic. 


..--The latest investigations of value as to 
the original language of Chaldea have been 
made by a young but very promising German 
scholar of Assyriology, Paul Haupt. It has 
heen a question whether the proper term to 
distinguish the old Turanian lauguage, which 
antedated the Assyrian and for which the 
cuneiform writing was invented, is Accadian 
or Sumerian. Haupt shows that the Accadian 
and Sumerian were two dialects of the same 
language, the former inhabiting Northern and 
the latter Southern Babylonia. He is collect- 
ing and publishing a series of new or corrected 
texts in these two dialects, copied by him in 
the British Museum. Germany is rapidly 
taking the lead in this study, and the younger 
Delitzsch and Haupt are preparing to edit a 
journal devoted to Assyriology. 


....-Considerable excitement has been ca’ 

by the substitution of “ from the evil one ”’ for 
the familiar words of the Lord’s Prayer by the 
Revisers of the New Testament. A strong 
argument for the old translation can be drawn 
from the post-biblical literature of the Jews. 
The Karaites have a prayer in which the 
words occur “lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver from the evil event’’—words 
which appear to be the prototype of those used 
by our Lord. The Hebraistic character of the 
Lord’s Prayer has often been noticed. Almost 
every clause in it can be matched by similar 
Jewish petitions and the idioms are through- 
out Hebraistic. 


... Dr. Ginsburg has drawn attention to a 
coin from Gaza, now in the British Museum, 
which has upon it the representation of the 
Phenican Zeus, in a chariot of fire, with the 
word ‘“‘ Yahu”’ (Jehovah) written above it in 
Old Pheepician characters. The coin is in 
every way remarkable. It shows that in the 
Greek period the inhabitants of Gaza had bor- 
rowed the name and worship of the God of 
Israel] and had identified him with the Canaan- 
ite 8in-god We are reminded by the impres- 
sion of Elijah’s chariot of fire, as well as of 
the comparison of the Lorn to a “ consuming 
fire.” 5 

....Not only does the ancient Hittite name 
of Kadesh survive, as has just been discov- 
ered, at the locality near Lake Homs just dis- 
covered, but it is mentioned in The Atheneum 
that it will be found recorded nearly seven 
centuries ago in Yakut’s ‘Geographical Dic- 
tionary,”’ who says that the Lake Homs was in 
his day called the Lake of Kadesh (Bahriyath 
Kadesh). There is no doubt that excavations 
there would be of great interest, 





Science. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES ON 
TEMPERANCE. 


Proressorn WiLLiIAM James, of Harvard Col- 
lege, who has served as assistant professor of 
physiology and who has been lately chosen to 
achsir of the same grade in the department 
of philosophy, is regarded as one of the most 
scholarly and impartial of the younger pro- 
fessors of the University. He has recently 
spoken to the students upon the use of alco- 
holic liquors. He considered the argumevts 
for and against moderate drinking, and con- 
cluded that, without reference to the moral 
aspects of the qnestion, the evidence was in 
favor of total abstinence. This evidence he 
regards as of two kinds: the observation by 
physiologists of the effects of alcohol on men 
and animals; and, secondly, generalizations 
from experience. 

The following is a synopsis of Professor 
James’s address : 

First. What is the result of the physiolog- 
ieal or scientific analysis? It should be noted 
that the experiments from which our conclu- 
sions are drawn were made on absulutely healthy 
persons; and, therefore, in the present state 
of society they are not capable of direct ap- 
plication to individual cases. Is alcohol a 
food? It was said a few years ago, by emi- 
nent French scientists, that no alcohol was 
destroyed in the body; and this statement was 
heralded by the teetotalers as proving that, 
since alcohol is no food, it must be a poison. 
Now, however, such men as Anstie and Parke 
have shown conclusively that about one snd 
one-half ounces per day will be destroyed in 
the system, and that only the excess above 





usual quantity of food, alcohol increases 

the weight of the body; and, if less than 

the usual quantity of food is taken, alcohol 

will make up the deficiency and prevent a loss 

of weight. Alcohol would seem, then, to be a 

food; but experiments show that it rather 

takes the place of food by diminishing the de- 

mand for it, this diminotion resulting from a 

diminution in the activity of the vitel forces 

or oxydizing of the tissues. This effect, how- 

ever, is not desirable, as it is not consisient 

with a state of perfect health, though, when 

one is living on an insufficient dict, the use of 

alcohol as a “saving food’’ may be the least 

hurtful alternative. The effect of alcohol 

upon the heart is to increase temporarily the 

pulsation ; but afterward the increase is com- 

pensated, so that, on the whole, there is little 

change. The ‘use of the spirit dilates the 

blood-vessels of the surfsce, and, since it is 

from the surface that the sensations of 

warmth are derived, alcohol seems to warm 

the body; but the thermometer will show 

that the temperature of the interior of the 

body has fallen, for the cold air has chilled the 

blood as it circulated over the surface. The 
feeling of warmth, therefore, is illusory. The 
effect upon the muscular strength, though 

there is a seeming increase of activity and 
vigor, is likewise illusory. Alcohol is the 
worst of stimulants for the muscles. Licbig’s 
extract of beef is the best and coffee comes 
next. The reason for craving alcohol is that 
itis an anesthetic, even in moderate quanti- 
ties. It obliterates a part of the field of con- 
sciousness and abolishes collaterai trains of 
thought. The association of ideas is less vig- 
orous, and thus are brushed from the mind all 
the cobwebs of unpleasant ynemories, The 
single idea, therefore, is strongly enforced, and 
the speaker thinks he is giving utterance to 
something of unusual brightness or sublimity, 
Experience shows, however, that the work of 
authors and others done under the excite- 
ment of alcoholic stimulus does not stand 
the test of sober after-judgment. Any 
task requiring more than half an hour 
for {ts accomplishment cannot be done so 
well under the influence of alcohol as with- 
out it. . As a rule, then, never take alcohol 
before or during work ; but, if at all, when 
the labor is finished at night, as an anesthetic 
to help sound sleep. Never take it into an 
empty stomach. So far the effects of alcohol 
are chiefly deleterious ; but, on the other hand, 
it has the good effect of aiding digestion. Yet, 
since its action here is stricily that of a flavor 
to satisfy the nerves of taste (these are seldom 
entirely satisfied by the substantia] food of a 
dinner, and, hence, the importance of flavors 
as an aid to digestion is very great), the result 
desired may be more safely secured by the use 
of other flavors—as, for erample, fruits. 

The second kin4 of evidence, the results of 
experience, bearing on the subject under dis 
cussion is very conflicting. Whole nations 
that use alcoho! for many years seem more 
healthy than could be the case if alcohol were 
a poison. On the other hand, evidence cok 
lected from within one of these nations shows 
that teetotalers are more le:lthy than moder- 
ate drinkers, as appears by experience in hos- 
pitals and by the statistics of insurance com- 
panies. The insurance companies divide all 
insured into two classes—teetotalers and moil- 
erate drinkers (drunkards never being in- 
eured); and, according to accurate statistics 
where, computing from mortality tahles, 1,110 
teetotalers ought to have died only 801 did 
die, but where 2,010 ordinary persons should 


have been visited by death 1,997 actually did 
die. 
One may well ask, therefore, in this strugale 


of our modern American life, with its too rapid 
succession of burdens: Is it well to start handi- 
capped by the use of a beverage the effects of 
which are, on the whole, likely to be injuri- 
ous? The young man of average physical 
health will do well to consider the ques'ion 
whether he can safely adopt such a course. 





Lorp Rar.eien publishes in Nature a cal- 
culation tending to show that the sounds pro- 
duced by the impact of intermittent radiation 
upon thin plates are due to the slizht bending 
produced by the rapid alternate heating and 
cooling of the surface which receives the 
beam. In one of the forms of Bell’s photo- 
phone (the non-electric form) the beam, pass- 
ing through holes in a rapidly revolving disc, 
falls upon a thin plate of hard rubber, or 
indeed of almo:t any substance, and the ear, ~ 
applied to the plate, hears a musical note pre- 
cisely corresponding to the velocity with which 
the disc rotates. It is to this form of the 
instrument that Lord Rayleigh’s investigdlion 
applies. He finds that a dise of iron 24 inches 
iv diameter and 8.1000 of an inch thick, under 
the action of a beam of sunlight intermitting 
500 times a second, might acquire an ampli- 
tude of vibration of about 1.500000 of an inch, 
whict is quite sufficient to produce audible 
sound, if persisted in. A vulcanite disc of the 
same size would give much more decided re 





this amount appears in the breath, per 
spiration, or urine. Taken in addition to the 
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Francois Epvres, the last of the grandsons 
of Thomas Jefferson, died May 30th, on his 
orange estate, near Orlando, Fia., after a linger- 
ing illness, at the age of 81 years. Mr. Eppes 
was the son of the late Hon. John Wayles 
Eppes, a member of Congress during Jeffer- 
son's administration and some time chairman 
of the Finance Committee, and Maria Jeffer- 
son, the President’s youngest daughter. His 
father was related to Mr. Jefferson through 
Mrs. Jefferson, whose half-sister was John 
Wayles Eppes’s mother, the “ dear Polly’”’ who 
figures so conspicuously io Mr. Jefferson’s 
published correspondence, and whom her 
father, in the exuberance of his affection, 
*“*covered with fond words of endearment” 
and always treated as his idol. 


-- Tbe Dukedom of Albany, recently con- 
ferred upon Queen Victoria’s youngest son, 
Prince Leopold, is a title which was associated 
with the Royal House of Stuart. James II was 
the Duke of York and Albany, and the County 
of Albany, in this state, was so called in com- 
pliment to him. It is thought that the Queen 
is reserving the more celebrated and historic 
title of Duke of York for Prince George of 
Wales, younger son of the Prince of Wales. 


.-Miss Gladstone, the daughter of ti% 
premier, was married recently to Dr. C. W. 
Lake, the Dean of Durham. Prince Leopold 
had been accustomed to show marked prefer- 
ence for the company of the young Jady, and 
it has been among the most interesting prob- 
lems whether, after all, Mr. Gladstone and 
the Queen weuld be brought into family rela- 
tionships like those which exist between Her 
Majesty and the Duke of Argy)l. 


..When the two sons of the Prince of 
Wales had an interview with Cetawayo, the 
ex-king received them with great cordiality, 
remarking that they were “ fine boys”; and, 
after calling their attention to the picture of 
the Queen, which hung up in his room, asked 
them, in a very feeling way, to convey a mes- 
sage to Her Majesty requesting her to tell him 
what offense he bad committed and desiring to 
be allowed to visit England. 


..In the House of Commons, when a mem- 
ber speaks, while the ayes and noes are taken, 
he has to address the house seated and with 
his hat on. This Mr. Gladstone had to do re- 


cently; but he had left his hat outside, so he f 


borrowed that of the solicitor-general, who 
since then bas received two offers, one of two 
guineas and the other of three guineas, for 
this article of apparel. 


.. The Victoria Cross, the coveted mark of 
distinction in the British army, bas been con- 
ferred upon Corporal Joseph John Farmer for 
conspicuous bravery during the late war in the 
Transvaal, He held a white flag over a num- 
ber of wounded men, and, when bis right arm 
received a flying bullet, continued to wave his 
canal with the other, until that too was shat- 
teret 

..Johns Hopkins, the founder of the unt- 
versity in Baltimore bearing his name, accu- 
mulated nine millions of dollars. One day he 
eaid to his gardener: ‘‘ Next to the hell of 
being utterly bereft of money is the purgatory 
of possessing a vast amount of it. I havea 
mission, aud under its shadow I have accumu- 
lated wealth, but not happiness."’ 


..Count Edward Roger, better known as 
Roger du Nord, died last week. He was born 
in Paris, in 1802, and has taken an active part 
in French polities for nearly forty years. In 
1875 he was chosen a life senator, having sat 
as a deputy from the Nord, whence be acquired 
his name, since 1871. 


_...The Marquis of Huntly is spoken of as 
successor to Mr. Adam as governor of the 
Madras Presidency. Lord Huntly has already 
been in India, and especially made himself 
acquainted with the Presidency in question ; 
and be tsof a good age, with a progressive 
turn of mind. 


..Richard Wagner, the famous composer, 
has written to a number of physicians in Lon- 
don suggesting the introduction of music in 
the hospitals as a good thing for the sick and 


suffering. It is said that an eccentric and 
wealthy Englishman intends to make the 
experiment. 

....-Memorial tablets have been placed on 


the London residences of Sir [saac Newton, Sir 
Robert Walpole, and Hogarth, the painter, 


“The house in which Peter the Great lived, 


while in the British metropolis, has been sim- 
flarly marked. 


..Mr. Oscar Wilde, the original of the fa- 
mous wsthetic “‘ Postlethwaite ” of the Lon- 
don Punch, contemplates visiting America and 
giving lectures on art. 


....Mrs. Marie Hammond, now living in 
Philadelphia, is the original Belle Boyd, the 
Confederate spy. 
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COMMENCEMENTS. 

Union Uhristian College.—Merom, O., June 
Sh. Graduates, 5. 

Degrees: D.D., the Rev. T. M. Whinney, 
of Dayton, 0. 

National School of Elocution and Oratory.— 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 14th. Graduates: in 
oratory, 5; in elocution, 58. 

Bast Tennessce Wesleyan University.—Athens, 
Tenn., June lst. Graduates,16. Bishop War- 
ren and other distinguished guests were pres- 
ent at the exercises, The trustees bave de- 
cided to make the tuition free for the coming 
year. 

Degrees: LL.D., the Rev. J. P. Newman, 
of New York City, and the Rev. Thomas Bow- 
man Stevenson, of London, Eng.; D.D., the 
Rev. Horaee W. Bolton, of Boston, Mass., and 
the Rev. J. N. Davis, of Baltimore, Md.; Pb. 
D., the Rev. E. H. Vaughan, of Virginia, and 
Prof. J. K. Payne, of Tennessee. 

_ Tufte College.—Boston, Mass., June 15th. 
Graduates, 28. Governor Long and staff were 
present and at the alumni dinner speeches 
were made by a number of guests. 

Degrees: A.M., the Rev. A. B. Hervey and 
W. H. Finney; D.D., the Rev. E. C. Bolles, 
Ph.D. 

Brown University.—Providence, R. I., June 
th. Graduates: Bachelors of Arts, 36; of 
Philosophy, 6. The address before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society was delivered by the Hon. 
Dorman B. Eaton. 

Degrees: M.A., Jobn W. Sawyer, M.D., of 
Providence; D.D., the Rev. Joseph Nelson 
Cushing, of Rangoon, Burmah; LL.D., Fran- 
cis Wayland, of New Haven, Conn. 

Episcopal Theological School. — Cambridge, 
Mass., June 15th. Graduates, 11. The build- 
ings, as planned at the establishment of the 
institution, are now entirely completed. 

Cincinnati Wesleyan University.—Cincinnati, 
O., June 9th. Graduates, 8. 


Chaddock College.—Quincy, Ill., June 9tb. 
Graduates, 8. 
Degrees: D.D., the Rev, Peter Wallace. 


McKendree Colicge.—Lebanon, Il., June 9th. 
Graduates: in the academie course, 6; in the 
scientific, 10; in the English, 2. 

Degrees: A. M., Dr. James M. L. Carter, of 
Grayville, Il!l., and George Jasper George, of 
Fairfield, IN; Ph.D., Professor Thomas R. 
Vickroy, of St. Louis, Mo.; D.D., the Rev. 
George W. Hughey. 

llinois Female College.—Jacksonville, I, 
June 24. Graduates : in liberal arts, 5 ; in En- 
glish literature, 8; in music, 4; in fine arts, 3. 

Columbian University.—Washington, D. C., 
Jume 8th. Degrees: D. D., the Rev. Joseph 


’ H. France, of Lowville, N. Y., and the Rey. 


William D. Hedden, of East Oranye, N. J. 

Crozer Theological Seminary.—Upland, Pa. 
Graduates, 15. 

Baldwin University.—Berea, O., June 13th. 
Graduates, 11. 

Oxford Female College.—Oxford, O., June 
7th. Graduates, 7. 

Lasell Female Seminary.—Auburndale, Mass., 
June 15th. Graduates, 5. 

Straight University.—New Orleans, La., June 
lst. Graduates, 5. 

Seton Hall College. — South Orange, N. J., 
June 15th. Graduates, 13. 

Degrees: LL.D., Monsignor Seton. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute.—Troy, N. Y. 
Graduates, 20. 


—— 





..The scheme for the establishment of a 
University College in Liverpool is now almost 
matured, and it is expected that the College 
will open for its first session in October next. 
The donations have now reached the sum of 
£100,000 and the task of drafting a consti- 
tution for the College is now being performed 
by a special committee. The Earl of Derby 
has accepted the office of president, the vice- 
presidents belng Mr. Christopher Bushell and 
Mr. William Rathbone, M. P. 


. It is understood that the several perform- 
ances of the Greek play at Cambridge yielded 
a handsome profit, which will be devoted to 
founding a prize in the Greek department; 
and it is also understood that the production 
of the classical dramain the Sanders Theater 
is likely to become an established institution. 
A Latin play for next year is already talked of. 


..-Hamilton, College is to receive the 
$80,000 which the late Hon. James Knox left to 
an agricultural college in Illinois, on condition 
that it should raise a certain sum itself. The 
condition was not complied with, and, in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Knox’s will, Hamilton gets 
the money. 


...Ex-President Hayes has been elected 
president of the board of trustees of the Green 
Springs Academy, recently founded, at Green 
Springs, Obio. 


..«sThe centennial of Kant’s “ Kritik” will 
be celebrated at Saratoga, on July 6tb. 
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Tue pastry-cook sings: *“* 
tart, good pie.”’ 
....A straw hat shows which way the wind 


blows. You don’t see it when the wind blows 
northeast. 


Good ple, sweet 


.-“* You are not fond of money for itself ?”’ 
“Oh! no,” said Johnsonburg. ‘I am fond of 
it for myself.” 


.-. When an American colt wins the Derby, 
it’s abont time for England to discover trichinz 
in American horses. 


..--It is a mean hotel clerk who will wear an 
electric light on his shirt-front and pass it off 
for a diamond, to the humiliation of his rivals. 


«e+-They were speaking of a miser, just de- 
ceased. “‘Did he leave anything?’ asked 
Smith. ‘He had to,’’ was the laconic answer 
of Fogg. 


.. It is a comfort to know that, though all 
the fruit-crops sLould fail, there would be no 
appreciable falling off inthe supply of fruit 
extracts. 


....“! Farewell” is the title of a-poem sent in 
from Ohio yesterday. It is a good thing that 
the gifted authoress said good-bye to the little 
gem, because she will never see it again. 


..++“! John,” said Dean Ramsay, “ I’m sure 
ye ken that a rollin’ stone gathers nae moss ?”’ 
“ Aye,” rejoined John, “ that’s true; but can 
ye tell me what guid the moss does to the 
stone ?”’ 


..“*It’s a long way from this world to the 
next,’’ said a dying manto a friend who stood 
at his bedside. ‘‘Oh! never mind, my dear 
fellow,”” answered the friend, consolingly. 
** You'll have it all down-hill.” 


.-Properly Referred.—Neighbor’s Pretty 
Daughter: ‘‘How much is this a yard?’’ Dra- 
per’s Son (desperate ‘‘spoons”’ on her): 
“Only one kiss.” NW. P.D.: “I will take 
three yards. Grandma will pay.”’ 


.-Mean folks in this world? There are! 
A South-End father asked his son if he felt too 
tired or lame to go to Barnum’s Circus; and, 
when the boy said “ No,”’ told him to go and 
bring up a hodof coal. Andthe boy couldn’t 
say he wasn’t able. 


..“*Eloise” aske tf we will publish her 
poem on “The Wavelet of the Rivulet.” 
With asmilelet upon our facelet, we reply Yes. 
Write only one sidelet of the sheetlet, Eloise, 
and put on enough stamplets. Your pomelet 
shall have spacelet. 


--+-Merit will make itself recognized. A 
young man in England, the son of a widowed 
mother and without any such adventitious 
aids to success as merit or experience, was the 
other day raised to the rank of duke. His 
mother’s name is Victoria Guelph. 


...-A young painter says, with an air of sin- 
cerity: ‘‘ I don’t want to brag; but I cherish a 
humble conviction that I possess all the excel- 
lences of Raphael and Micbael Angelo, without 
any of their defects.” ‘* But,”’ says one of the 
auditors, ‘“‘in that case you are superior to 
them both.” “Thanks, old fel!” says the 
artict, pressing bis band warmly. 


.. There was joy on the farm when Ben, the 
oldest boy, came back from college in his 
sophomore year, and the village was proud of 
him. *‘ Cheese it, cully!” he said, when he met 
an old friend, the son of a neighbor, who 
joined farms with his father. ‘‘ Cheese it, cully! 
Shove us your flipper! Clinch duddles, pardy! 
How's his nibs and what’s the new racket ?” 
And bis proud old father said: ‘‘ It was jest 
worth more’n twice’t the money to hear Ben 
rattle off the Greek just like a livin’ lan- 
guage.” 


.- Dialogue with a Shoemaker.— Customer: 
“«T want a pair of shoes like these 1 have on."’ 
Shoemaker : [it is no use giving what the shoe- 
maker says. We all know it]. = : “* Never 
mind who madethese.” S.:... C.: “Yes, 
theyfitme.” S.: . . . @.: “Lamsorry to 
hear you say that the leather of these shoes I 
have on is of inferior quality ; for it shows that 
eltber you lie or the man who made them lied, 
and it is always a grief to me to learn of men- 
dacity in my fellow-beings.” S.: . . C.: 
“No, I do not want them made box-toed. vn 
8.: . . ©.: “No, nor English round toes, 
neither.” S.:. . . ©: "No, Idonotthink 
button gaiters would suit me better.” S.:... 
C.: “No, I donot prefer pebbly-goat uppers.” 
&.: ... O.: “Yes, I know quite well that 
the shoes I have on at present are out of fash- 
jon. Lam going to have my shoes made that 
way until the fasbion comes around again.” 
B.: .. . @.: “Do you really think it will 
be a hundred years before that fashion comes 
around again?” S.: . . . ©: “ThenI 
shall be all right. You will just have them 
done for me by that time.” 
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Ministerial Register 


ALBERT, L. B., ord. at Orleans, N. Y. 

BARBOUR, Tuomas 8., Brockport, N. Y., 
accepts call to Orange, N. J. 

BAY, J. M., settles at Ogden, Ia. 

BITTING, Wx. C., ord. at Luray, Va. 

BRAITHWAITE, C., Tolland, Conn., resigns. 

CLANTON, T. 8., ord. in Olivet ch., Chicago, 


mi. 
COLWELL, A. J., closes his labors at Minouk, 
tL. 


CONKLIN, Roszrt J., ord. at Shusan, N. Y. 

CORNELL, A., called to Palo, Mich. 

FOSKETT, H. B., Jz., called to Hinckley, I 

GOODSPEED, E. J., D.D., president of Ben- 
edict Institute, died, recently, in Colum- 
bia, 8. C. 

HIGBY, J. H., ord. at Orland, Ind. 

MERRIAM, My1on, Providence, R. L, aceepts 
call to Coleraine, Mass. 

MITCHELL, James, Fairview, Ia., resigns. 

PARKER, Appison, removes from Palmyra, 
N. Y., to Morristown, N. J. 

RANDALL, Wm. H., Bird’s Island, Minn., 
removes to Middle Grove, N. Y. 

RATTRAY, B. F., Rochelle, IIL, called to 
Stillwater, Minn. 

REED, N. A., D.D., Amboy, accepts call to 
Sandwich, Mi. 

RIGGAN, 8. W., Carlisle, Ky., resigns. 

SHAW, E. M., Antrim, N. H., accepts call to 
Beverly, Mass. 

SHIPP, J. C., accepts call to Minouk, Il. 

THOMPSON, M. B., ord. at Dundee, N. Y. 

TRACY, Rosert H., called to Jefferson, Ia. 

WILCOX, M. A., Burlington, Vt., resigns. 


YARNALL, L., removes from Martinsburgh 
to Auburn Center, O. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BALCH, G. B., senior class Andover Seminary, 
called to Kingston, N 

BELL, R. C., Mt. Carmel, Conn., resigns. 

DAVENPORT, J. G., Bridgeport, called to Sec- 
ond Church, Waterbury, Conn. 

EVANS, L. D., Bristol Mills, Me., accepts call 
to Lee, N. H. 

FORBES, W. H., Andover Seminary, called to 
labor im Minnesota, under the A, H. M. 8. 

GOODELL, Isaac, Redwood City, accepts call 
to Vallejo, Cal. 

HODGES, A. C., Hartford Seminary, will su 
ply at Buckland, Mass. af 

JEROME, T. C., Patchogue, L. L., called to 
South Coventry, Conn. 

ee. J. So Arlington, accepts call to 
Post Mills, V 

NORCROSS, A. r., Andover Seminary, called 
to Shirley, Mass. 

RACKLIFF, A. J., Bangor Seminary, invited 
to supply at Skowhegan, Me. 

REED, Davp A., ord. in Springfield, Mass. 

STICKNEY, E. H., Andover Seminary, called 
to labor in Minnesota, under the A. H.M 8. 

STODDART, W., Boscobel, called to Black 
Earth, Wis. 

TRUE, R. F., North Abington, Mass., resigns. 

Se E. L., ord. at East Bangor, 

e. 


WILLIS, J. V., First ch., Beardstown, Ill, 
resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
. Barre, rem m George- 

ae town, pel! to Portland, . ag , 
’ AINSLIE, Groner, Argyle, N. Y., dismissed. 
BERGER, MakrrT!n L., supplies Hillsdale, N. Y. 
CLUTE, N. M., Charles City, accepts call to 

Davenport, "Towa. 
CONGDON, H. W., inst. in Wyoming, N. Y. 
DURFEE, C. 8., inst. in Liverpool, N. Y. 
EDGAR, Rosert, Aledo, Ill., called to Daven- 

port, Iowa. 
han ai CHARLES, inst. at Englishtown, 


HARTSHORN, T. C., removes from Chicago 
a to Pontiac, Il. 
HAVEN, C. 8., Union Seminary, called to 

Green Island, N. Y. 

HEMPHILL, Joux, D.D., San Francisco, Cal . 
accepts call to Jefferson Park ch., Chicayo, 
I. 

aaa oy SHELDON, D.D., has gone to Sitka, 


sum, .. 8, D.D., Baltimore, Md., called to 
West ch., New York City. 

McDANNOLD, W. G., Princeton Seminary, 
will supply Middletown, Penn. 

McGOWAN, James A., accepts call to Owa- 

» tonna, Minn, 

McKEE, 8. V., removes from Mishawaka, Ind., 

a to Port Austin, Mich. 

NORTON, WaRREN, removes 
Wash. Ter 

OLNEY, E. C., inst. at Newton, N. J. 

PICK, B., Ph. D., Rochester, N. Y., accepts 

7 call to Allegheny, Penn. 

PORTER, D. C.. Princeton Semiuary, accepts 
call to Mt. Holly N. J. 

“a J. A., aceepts call to New Milford, 

a enn. 

SCHENCK Sane R., ord. and inst. at Ma- 
hopac Fal lis, N 

SMITH, Grorce @.. Norristown, Penn., called 
to Tennent ch., near Freehold, N. J. 

a Me wt removes from Milners- 


to Cheney, 


THOMAS ame Brookline. 

West Arch-st. ch., Phileaelphin Pe 
Py A. ConstantTinipes, Princeton Sem 
- inary. accepts call to Brandts, Penn. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 34. 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT.—Exopvs 1, 1—14. 


Notes.—Exodus is one of the five books 
generally called the books of Moses. They do 
not, however, claim to have been written by 
him, and some question the fact. Exodus 
gives the account of the escape from Egypt, 
and the book is, therefore, called ‘‘ Exodus,” 
which means departure. “Children of 
Israel."—The name Israel is usually used to 
denote the people, and Jacob the man. 
“* Reuben,” ete.—The scholar can easily look 
up to find who were the mothers of these eleven 
sons. * Souls.""—The word simply means 
persons. Seventy souls."— Only eleven 
have been mentioned in the preceding verses ; 
but, by reference to Genesis, we find the names 
of‘the sons of the eleven patriarchs, amount- 
ing fi RH to seventy. Stephen says (Acts vii, 
14) that there were “‘three-score and fifteen.” 
That comes from following the Greek Septua- 
gint, ingtead of the Hebrew. The Septuagint 
includes five more of the sons of Manasseh and 
Ephraim. “* Were fruitful."—The writer 
repeats this statement with great emphasis and 
fullness. “ There arose a new king.”—We 
do not know who this new king was; whether 
the first of a new dynasty or not is uncertain. 
It is impossible to connect this story exactly 
with Egyptian history, although it is generally 
supposed that Joseph became ruler soon after 
the shepherd kings and that the Exodus was 
under Rameses II. ‘* More and mightier 
than we.”—That was an exaggeration, although 
they had become so numerous (three millions 
nearly) that they would be dangerous if in 
war they should join the enemy. * Task- 
masters,”"—Like slave-drivers. We have pic” 
tures preserved on Egyptian walls of temples 
of such taskmasters forcing, with laches, the 
people to work. “Treasure cities.”—Where 
could be stored vast quantities of wheat. —— 
** Pithom and Remeses.”’—The position of these 
cities is not certain. Probably they were in 
Northeastern Egypt. ‘* Mortar."’—Rather, 
clay. “ Brick.” —Not burnt, like our 
brick, but held_ together with chopped straw 
and sun-dried. ** Service in the fledd.”— 
The labor of watering the crops made farm- 
work especially hard. 

Instruction.— Of course, they died, Joseph and 
all his brethren. All the generations since the 
beginning of the world have done that. There 
may be athousand million people in one gen- 
eration, but they will all die. Our generation 
will die. Nothing can helpit. It sometimes 
seems asif very few people were dying; but 
wait awhile, and you will find that they all die 
in their turn, and ours, too, must come. 

Circumstances are all the time changing, and 
we change with them. There are new kings, 
new presidents, new teachers, new occupa- 
tions. Itisa world of change, and we must 
try to adapt ourselves well to our changing 
circumstances; but, whatever else changes, 
nothing can change our duty to love God with 
all our hearts and our neighbors as ourselves. 

Pharaoh’s sort of eunning wisdom is no 
wisdom at all. It is a wisdom of shifty ex- 
pediency, which does not consider what is right 
or wrong. Inthe end the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom, and to depart from evil is understand- 
ing. Pharaoh’s wise dealing ended in plagues 
and the utter loss of all his slaves. 

Of all foolish and wicked things, none is 
more heinous than making people slaves. The 
first slaves mentioned in history are these 
chosen people of God. Slavery is hostile to 
God’s law and must end disastrously. 

Trial, suffering, slavery are quite as likely to 
strengthen as they are to weaken. It is pot 
unnatural that in slavery the people should 
have multiplied. So did our Negro slaves. 

It is no wonder that the lives of the children 
of Israel were bitter. Slavery is bitter, very 
bitter. ey were beaten and killed if they 
did not do ail the work demanded of them. 

Hard work does not kill people or break their 
hearts. It is work that we can take no inter- 
est in; work that one is compelled to do and 
get no good from it. Teach children to be in- 
terested in their work and find an object in it. 

It is a mean, wicked thing to make the lives 
of others bitter. Our business is to make peo- 
ple happy. There are other ways of making 
people’s lives bitter besides making them 
slaves. The husband who spends his time in 
saloons and does not provide for his family 
makes their life bitter. The child that, instead 
of trying to be kind and helpful, is rude, wild, 
disobedient, wastes his time, goes with bad 
company—he makes his parents’ life bitter. 

One chtld can make other children’s lives 
bitter. In every sehool, almost, there is at 
least one boy who loves to play the bully, be- 
cause he is a little bigger and meaner and 
etueler than his cof#panions. “Never take 
pleasure in frightening your companions, .To 
get enjoyment out of other people’s misery 
is Satanic. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books aj the Week" 
wil be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
lishers for all volumes received The inferea{sof 
our readers will guide us in the selection of Works 
Sor further notice. 

JEFFERSON DAVIS SPEAES FOR 
HIMSELF.* 

Nor for the first time, by any means, nor 
probably for the last. The peculiarity of 
this deliverance is that it is made in two 
thick octavos, published by the Messrs, 
Appleton & Co. There has been much 
curiosity to see these volumes and they will 
be widely read; but here at the North 
they will neither surprise nor disappoint 
any one. It is not so clear that they will 
not give great offense at the South. Mr. 
Davis returns to the old questions that used 
to be discussed when he was a citizen of the 
United States, as if he had not himself been 
instrumenta! in forcing them to the arbitra- 
ment of a sterner decision than that of de- 
bate. Heseems to have a lingering belief 
that the bard conclusions of war aud his- 
tory may be talked away; and once, at least, 
he ventures into aclear assertion that his 
view of state.rights, as involving that to se- 
cede peaceably, was scotched, but not killed, 
by the war. 

This historico-constitutional question was 
for many years previous to 1862 a favorite 
one with Southern disputants; not merely 
because their party feeling entered into it, 
but because it required a kind of argument 
in which they excelled. 

In these volumes Mr. Davis has put forth 
his utmost power to state the case for the 
secession. He devotes himself especially 
to the constitutional argument. We find 
nothing in his restatement which bas not 
been pressed before; yet it is the strongest 
part of the work. Judged leniently by 
critics who are disposed to soften justice 
into generosity, it muy be said to have ap- 
proached success neur enough to show that, 
if the interests of two large sections of the 
country arrayed them against each other on 
the points in dispute, they could not be 
settled by the Constitution, but only by an 
appeal to force. The misfortune of Mr. 
Davis is that he cannot bring himself to 
submit to the arbitrament he invoked. 

The secession made the appeal to force. 
Mr. Davis says it did not, and throws the 
responsibility onto the Federal party. He 
asserts that the South believed there would 
be no resistance, whichis probably true. He 
confesses for himself that he knew better; 
but, as an example of his singular inability 
to perceive what is involved in his own 
positions, he does not observe that this con- 
fession neutralizes his denial that the seces- 
sion did make the ultimate appeal to force. 

Mr. Davis complicates and embarrasses 
his argument for state rights with a great 
deal of pleading, which is easily answered. 
Of this nature is his repeated attempt to 
raise the Federal tariff and taxation laws 
into a Southern grievance; as if he had 
forgotten that Mr. Webster began as a 
freetrader, with New England behind him; 
and that the South forced proteetion on 
them. Such, too, is his attempt to show 
that sectional antagonism is as old as the 
Union, and that the Union itself is a bal- 
ance of power between slave states; on the 
one hand, and free states, on the other; 
yet, with singular inconsistency, he relates 
how Virginia ceded her northwestern terri- 
tories to the Federal Government . and 
allowed them to be consecrated to freedom 
by the ordinance of 1787. In other ex- 
igencies of his argument he admits that in 
the early constitutional period there was no 
point made between the states as to slav- 
ery. Later, with his eye, we suppose, on 
foref%n readers, he asserts’ that the per- 
petuity of slavery was never a prime ques- 
tion with the Southern leaders. There 
floats before his mind the fiction of some 
territorial sectional power at the North 
whose lust for domination brought about 
the war, and not ‘‘the irreeoncilable con- 
flict” of free labor, on the one hand, and 
slave labor, on the other. He brings this 
charge, at last, in distinct form, as the ver- 
dict which impartial history will pro- 
nounce: that “‘ the lust of empire impelled 
them to wage against their weaker neigh- 
bors'a war of subjugation” (Vol. I, p. 229). 


"s Tum Bese and Part oF Tae Coxrkprnrate Govens- 
wast. By Jervensor Dévis. 2 vols. 8¥0, Dp. xxi, 
‘707, and svil, qUs. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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the extension of slave territory would not 
have been followed by an increase in the 
number of sixves. What merit there is in 
this proposition belongs, however, not to 
him. It was first heard of in the petition 
of the colonists of Indiana to be allowed to 
carry their slaves with them into that terri- 
tory, and was transmitted to Congress with 
the name of William Henry Harrison at- 
tached, subscribed to a prayer that the 
ordivance of 1787 might be suspended for a 
year. 

The long succession of compromise meas- 
ures receives in this history a treatment 
which goes far to discourage any future at- 
tempt to build the national peace on that 
basis. 

The ordinance of 1787 is brought into 
question on the ground that it antedated 
the Constitution, and, not having that sup- 
port, had none at all—an amazing proposi- 
tion, which seems to imply that human 
society bas no permanent and binding con- 
tinuity. As to the Missouri Compromise of 
1820, our author believes that it was an io- 
vasion of the treaty with France in the 
cession of Louisiana and her territories, and 
that slavery could not be prohibited there 
without recourse to Paris and a new con- 
vention. As, however, Napoleon, who made 
the sale, was now at St. Helena, and a new 
government in force, Mr. Davis must either 
be inconsistent with himself in suggesting 
a new treaty with France or the doubts he 
raised as to the permanent validity of the 
ordinance of 1787 must have been iusincere. 

The compromise measures of 1850 give 
our ‘‘ Vicar of Bray” a new opportunity to 
readjust his position. The lands won from 
Mexico lie below the compromise line of 
1820. Now it suits his purpose to affirm 
that line, and to extend it to the Pacific, 
with the consequence of bringing Califor- 
nia into the Union a slave state. The 
defeat of this proposition is one of the 
prime Southern grievances. The late Gov- 
ernor Slade, of Vermont, believed that the 
admission of Texas dissolved the Union. 
Mr. Davis, looking at the matter from the 
other end of the same plank, declared that 
the compromise of 1850 and the admission 
of California did the mischief. It was not 
the vote on the Lecompton Constitution, in 
1854, he tells us, that abrogated the Mis. 
souri Compromise (which, in this connec- 
tion, he treats with bigh respect); but the 
compromise measures of 1850. Alas! for 
the Union saving measures of that day! 
Alas! for poor Buchanan and Mr. Everett! 
The first be abuses; and Mr. Everett does 
not get the poor homage of being once 
named in the book. 

On page 93 of the first volume Mr. Davis 
has his eye on the sovereignty of the states, 
and states truly that the Unionis not the 
body of the people in mass, but a federa- 
tion of the states. On page 53 of the 
same volume, when he is on a hunt for 
means to discredit the election of Lincoln, 
he abandons the sovereign state theory as 
applied to the election, and complains that 
Mr. Lincoln did not receive the major part 
of the votes of the people in mass. Itis 
an old proverb that one cannot at the same 
time have his cake and eat it. Mr. Davis 
is free to choose; but, if a fling at the tifle 
of the great President seemsto him the 
higher reward, he must abandon the con- 
stitutional theory of state representation in 
the election. 

As tothe history of the war, Mr. Davis 
isin no position to write it. The docu- 
ments of the Confederate Government are 
in Washington. His recollections, if fairly 
employed, might contribute something of 
great value. It is not at all our purpose to 
question that important matter may be 
gleaned from these pages ; but it will only 
be after a long and laborious sifting. 

An example of the general uncertainty 
which hangs over the narrative may be seen 
in the account of the burning of Columbia 
and the destruction -of the cotton stored 
there. Mr. Davis charges that it was 
burned by the United States troops. He 
permits not so much as a hint to escape into 
his pages that this whole question was sub- 
mitted to a mixed international commission, 
on which but one American sat, and which, 
after prolonged examination, at the demand 
of the English owners, and under the not 
very remote observation of the English 


| Government, decided that the Federsi 


n 


we to expect of a historian who on such # 
matter will suppress all allusion to such a 
trial of the case and its decision by the su. 
preme court of appeal? 

The treatment of the Federal command- 
ers in these pages is far from what 1s ex- 
pected from a generous even though a fallen 
foe and revives the animosities of the war. 
The Confederate officers hardly fare better. 

The volumes are so full of errors that it 
is not worth while to enumerate them. The 
losses of General Grant in the Wilderpess 
are set down as having surpassed 103,000 
men. We have made inquiry at Washing- 
ton, and learn that the army-rolls show a 
loss in that time, from all causes, in killed 
and wounded, sick, prisoners, and by vari- 
ous casualties, of about 86,000. The 
account of the battle of Nashville is an 
amusing specimen of the difficulty Davis 
always had in accepting an adverse fact; 
while the version he gives of bis capture is 
another illustration of the unwisdom of 
attempting a denial when one is not pre 
pared to doit boldly and fully. 

The Andersonville matter we capnot- 
touch, except tu say that Mr. Davis puts 
himself on record in his book with an ex. 
plicit denial of everything charged, and a 
round assertion of the more than humane 
treatment of the prisoners. He comes for- 
ward as the champion of Major Wirtz, and 
on the strength of some poor rumors brings 
a series of infamous charges against the 
Federal Government. 

On the whole, Mr. Davis’s great mistake 
has been in publishing at all during his li*e- 
time. He claims to make bis appeal to his- 
tory. He should have done so, and written 
a book to be published by and by, in the 
impartial years to which he looks. He 
would then have written in far better tem- 
per. The motives, to be true, candid, and 
accurate, would have been stronger; and he 
would have relieved himself of the imputa- 
tion that he did not scruple to print his 
book in the Northern metropolis and to 
take money for it from the people he so 
roundly abuses. 

The work furnishes throughout abund- 
ant evidence that Davis neither understocd 
the people of the North nor of the South. 
Nor does he now. It was said of Louis 
XIV that he knew France go well and rep- 
resented it so perfectly that, to know how 
his people felt, he had only to interrogate 
his own breast. Davis made his great mis- 
take as to public opinion in the North, and, 
in repeating, as he does, his old delusions, 
he exhibits himself to the public in the full 
shadow of a prime disqualification for a 
historian or a ruler. 





Taw two volumes of Dr. W. H. Van Doren’s 
Suggestive Commentary on Luke have been re- 
printed by the Messrs, I. K. Funk & Co., in 
this city. We suppose that the general merit 
and plan of this commentary is pretty well 
known to ourreaders. Each volume is printed 
with space for notes on every page and the 
work is more suited for use in the family and the 
Bible-class than for students. There is a great 
show of brevity; but it is not always real, and, 
such as it is, better matter might often be 
substituted. The author’s rejection of learned 
and careful commentation fails of a satisfac- 
tory result in many ways. On the whole, the 
voice of the many is better than that of the 
few. Among the honest efforts to set 
modern Christianity in more effcc‘ive connec. 
tion with the world that has need to be saved 
by The True Christianity is The Mythe of Life, 
four sermons, with an introduction on the 
social mission of the Church, by the Rev- 
Charles William Stubbs (Macmillan), These 
sermons can hardly be called socialistic ; bat 
they have a ring in them which is not often 
heard, we may be sure, in the pulpits of the 
Anglican Church. The author believes that 
Christianity really grows purer as it approaches 
the hearts of men, and bows down in the lives of 
those who profess it to the redemption of the 





world. He dedicates his work to F. D. Maarice g 


and Guiseppe Mazziniin conjunction. He takes 
up, in the good sense in which it was uttered, 
the saying of the old English bishop that the 
Christian was to be a ‘“‘ downright time server,’’ 
and points out how by the contagion of trust 
one may hope to do, at least, something to re- 
lieve the worst features of that dread problem 
which he presents so vividly and yet so truth- 
fully in his earlier pages.———Bible Termin- 
ology Relative to the Future Life, by J. H. Pettin. 
gell, is an inquiry into the meaning of the 
principal seriptural terms touching the nature 
and destiny of man. It accepts the doe- 





trine of conditional immortality aad gives 
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a view of the other points of doctrine in 
harmony with that central dogma. (Phila- 
delphia: The Bible Banner Association. }——— 
Studies upon the Words from the Cross, with an 
Inquiry Concerning Hades, is a devout study of 
the words of our Saviour on the Cross, which 
makes rather too much attempt to bring the 
passion of the addresses up to that of the 
event. The deeper philosophy sinks into the 
monotone of awe, of subdued feeling, or mo- 
tionless emotion before the Cross. As to Hades, 
the author believes that prior to the death of 
Christ all souls passed into a cheerless Hades. 
By his descent he released the righteous im- 
prisoned there and transferred them to Para- 
dise. Believers now pass at death to the same 
Paradise. A greater development of abilities 
and joy awaits the redeemed at the resurrec- 
tion. The wicked have been and still are pass- 
fog into Hades, to awalt judgment, which, 
having delivered up its tenants, after judg- 
ment, will cease to exist. The Cedar Chris- 
tian is a compilation of practical papers and 
personal sketches by the Rev. Theodore L. 
Cuyler, D.D. (Carters), many of which we 
have been glad to publish as contributions to 
ourcolumns. It is an interesting feature of 
the book to us that the volume takes its name 
from the first article sent to us by the author. 
The little book goes out with our hesrty com- 
mendation of its grace, seasoned with salt. 
The Lutheran Publication Society send us the 
second edition of Dr. Rhodes’s Life Thoughts for 
Young Men, The best life thoughts are those 
which make the plainest and most impressive 
presentation of common duty and the well- 
known principles of Christian character. In 
this sense this Is a graceful, attractive, and 
successful presentation of life thoughts to 
young men. The same publishers send 
us by the same author, Recognition in Heaven, 
a neat 16moof 136 pages, whose title sufficient- 
ly oxplains what it is. A good book on the 
practical basis of Christianity of the popular 
kind ia Herrick Jobnson’s Christianity’s Chal- 
lenge (Chicago: Cushing, Thomas & Co.), a 
16mo, which in its 269 pages presents the more 
serious plases of Christianity to candid con- 
sideration. It is well gauged to average read- 
ers and hits happily the line between too 
much and too little recognition of current 
skepticism. Dr. Johnson fs not a careful wri- 
ter. His book is injured by loose habits, ap- 
parently in thinking, as well as writing ; but he 
bas strong points in mind and pushes for them 
Instead of putting himself on the defensive and 
replying to what has been alleged against the 
Gospel, he brings up the strong arguments 
in favor. We commend the book as it stands, 
as being well suited for popular use and to the 
need of Bible-classes and young men. 
Messrs. Porter & Coates (Philadelphia) send 
us a well-printed 12mo0 Comparative Edition of 
the New Revision of the New Testament, in parallel 
columns with the King James Version. In 
this form the two versions assist each other 
and furnish as good a reproduction of the orig- 
inal text ae can be obtained. The Messrs. 
Harper publish a neat 16mo reprint of the Re- 
vised Version, uniform in size with and equal 
in appearance to the English edition of the 
same size. 




















..-8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, publish 
among the ‘Great Citizens of France” Victor 
Hugo: His Life and Works, translated from 
the French of Alfred Barbou by Frances A. 
Shaw. ‘The author writes with the boundless 
enthusiasm of a panegyric, and concludes that 
the nineteenth century will be known here- 
after only as the age of Victor Hugo. The 
narrative is brief, but omits nothing essential. 
It stands closely by the main subject, but is 
compelled to allude more or less to the public 


events and the public men of France 
during the century. Among the many 
good things in these pages, none is more 


timely than Hugo’s protest against the 
present realistic tendency in literature, which 
he rightly characterizes as a descending scale. 
The author, held up by no ideal purpose, is 
drawn on by the principle of realistic repro- 
duction, from one depth to another, from 
impropriety to obscenity and into depths 
whose abyss is not to be sounded. In the 
first stage of fulfillment this prophecy iios now 
been for some time. The indications are 
neither few nor doubtful that we are on the 
verge of the second or even of the last. 
Hugo’s remarks on Zola and writers of his 
class have in them a morality as to novels of 
this kind which is immensely needed at this 
time. There isasensual heart in them and 
they promote vice in their advocacy of 
virtue. The Rev. George H. Hepworth 
reappears before the public with a story 
whose only title is three points of exclam- 
ation. (Harper & Bros.) We could almost 
fancy that he had seen Professor Bowen's 
paper in the Jrinceton Review before it was 
published, and wrote this extravaganza to 
reply to the Professor’s theory of metempsy- 
chosie by a very clever and adroit reductio ad ab- 
surdum. There is cleverness enough in the 
book to make it interesting ; but not enough 
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to give it that well-guarded plausibility which 
is the last charm of fictions like this, though the 
positions are very novel and effective. The au- 
thor slips occasionally, as when he speaks of 
Francis I of France as ‘Emperor,’ or yet 
more seriously in describing the doctrine of 
the anima mundi, or the notion of souls in 
things, as if it were meant to imply the exist- 
ence of distinct personal souls in material 
things Miss Elaine Goodale publishes 
from ‘‘ Sky Farm" the Journal of a Farmer's 
Daughter. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The Jour- 
nal reminds one of John Burroughs; rather 
faintly, however. There is a good style and a 
good literary quality in the book, and a good 
pair of eyes behind it. Thereis evidence of some 
troublesome self-consciousness creeping in, as, 
for instance, in the author’s anxiety to set 
herself right with the public on the point that 
the “farmer’s daughter's” domestic duties 
stop short of drudgery. In doing this, she has 
gone to the opposite extreme, and described 
a life that floats over the surface of things, 
and is devoid of serious plan or purpose. 
Good books take hold of their subjects with a 
firm grip,and not daintily,as if there was 
something to be ashamed of in them. There is 
much variety and a good progress of fancy, as 
she follows down the succession of the months. 
There is too much dealing with life on the 
dairy view that the good of it lies all in the 
cream. 


-.We took occasion recently to announce 
the appesrance fp France of The Correspond- 
ence of Prince Talleyrand and King Louis XVIII 
During the Congress of Vienna, from manu- 
scripts preserved in the archives of the min- 
istry of foreign affairs at Paris, and edited, 
with preface and notes, by M. G. Pallain. 
This important collection is now translated 
and reprinted here by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
in a good large type, 16mo, pp. xxviii, 622, and 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, in smalier type 
and a 16mo, pp. xix, 812. Until the “ Me- 
moirs of Talleyrand”’ are published this vol- 
ume gives the best picture we have of the 
diplomatic effort to reconstruct Europe, after 
the fall of Napoleon. Talleyrand was the 
inventor of the name “ legitimacy ”’ as descrip- 
tive of the sovereign’s right. This volume 
gives the history of that term. It shows Low 
at the first it was created by the astute and 
subtle diplomatist ; how it gathered up in its 
terms all the ground the Revolution had left 
fn Europe for the old dynasties to stand on; 
and how far this compromise theory 
between the old and the new gave so- 
ciety a solid basis to stand on.~—— 
Turkish Life in War Time, by H. O. Dwight. 
(Scribner’s.) The author has been in Constan- 
tinople and among the Turks long enough to 
know them well. He is an honest witness and 
has good power of expression. His judgment 
is not always infallible. He gives good and 
valuable accounts of what was fn the air at the 
times of which he wrote ; but as to deeper and 
wider things, his sources of information do 
not seem to have been always tle best. 
We have already noticed the bright and 
amusing satire on the decorative art mania, 
Ye Barn Beautiful. The publishers (Dun- 
can & Hall) send us another edition, in 
handsome binding and on fine paper. 
A very neat and useful book on rare, hand- 
some, and Illustrated books is the Library, by 
Andrew Lang (Macmillan & Co.), with amus- 
ing anecdotes of book: hunters and Biblioklepts, 
and more serious and valuable chapters on 
manuscripts, bindings, Livres de luxe, “ Al- 
dines,” and ‘Elzevirs.” We find in this 
chapter a very wholesome note of warning 
against “Christmas books.” The closing 
chapter fs a brief review of illustrated books, 
which does full justice to the “ American 
school’ and to Scribuer though it quotes, in 
a whisper, “c'est magnifique, maia ce n'est pas 
la gravure.” 

..-. Volume V of Max Miiller’s Chips from a 
German Workshop (reprinted by Scribner) has 
come to hand, containing the author’s miscel- 
laneous later essays. The address on freedom, 
after asserting the great intellectual freedom 
allowed and practiced fn England, calls atten- 
tion to the limitations of freedom, particularly 
to man’s dependence in his development on 
social habit, on language, education, and polit- 
ical institutions. The author alludes, for ex- 
ample, to the fact that we divide the hour by 
sixties, after the Babylonians. The current 
gold piece of Babylon was the sixtieth part of 
the mina and nearly equal to the English pound 
sterling. The subdivision of this was into 
twenty silver drachma, or shillings. 80, too 
the difficult problem of adfusting the ratio be- 
tween gold and silver was solved in the ancient 
Mesopotamian days by fixing the ratio at 1 to 
13}. Max Miiller does not fail to see how far 
dogma and definite teaching are required to 
train the young student for freedom. He also 
points out that the loss of individuality which 
Mill denounced as an ers of uniformity and 
sequcity approaching from China is in a meas- 
ure coming on us in the #difference which re- 
gults from liberty. The article on “ False An- 











PsBealos in Comparative Theology” gives an 


instructive account of the clever forgeries im- 
posed by the Indian Pandits on Lieutenant 
Wilford for primitive traces of the biblical 
histories in their sacred books. He places in 
the same class the work lately published in 
Paris by M. Jacolliot, under the sensational 
title of La Bible dans! Inde, vie de Treus Uhristna, 
The other chapters treat of phonetic spelling 
and Sanscrit texts found in Japan. 


«++.The interest felt in “Camp Lou,” pub- 
lished in Harper, has led the author to fol- 
low it up with a fuller and more serious book, 
entitled The Wilderness Cure. (New York: 
Willam Wood & Co.) This 12mo of 153 pages 
prosents the case of an inraiid who had every 
reason to dispair of life on other terms, and 
turned to the wilderness as a last resort. He 
discusses the general hygienic theory applicable 
to such cases: the preparations for an invalid’s 
camp, from bare necessities up to comforts and 
luxuries; wintering inthe wilderness and the 
special attractions of the St. Regis Couniry. 
If the author had gone over the whole region 
as thoroughly as one part of it, we should have 
the Adirondack vade mecum, which is so much 
needed The two closing chapters are de- 
voted to expenses and outfit. They are ar- 
ranged to mect the views and pecuniary ability 
of persons whose needs might vary, from those 
of a mechanic with a good wife to those of the 
invalid requiring the service of five or six at- 
tendants. Dr. Joseph F. Edwards, author 
of Constipation Plainly Treated and Relieved 
without the Use of Drugs (Philadelphia: Presley 
Blakiston), lacks both the style and knowl- 
edge required in a reliable medical hand-book. 
This treatise on constipation is no better than 
the one on Bright’s disease. The authorseems 
to have studied medicine with an aged lawyer 
and to make him his chief authority. We are 
sorry to say that, “in giving this little book 
for what itis worth,’’ he has not conferred a 
signal favor on the public. 


.. Literary Style, and other Essays, by Wil- 
Ham Matthews, LL. D. (Chicago: 8. U. Griggs 
& Co.), is a collection of delightful essays on 
a wide range of subjects, written in an easy 
and attractive style and with great fullness of 
knowledge, particularly of acquaintance with 
literature. The essays are, however, not at all 
ponderous, but as entertaining as they are 
instructive. Random Rambles, by Louise 
Chandler Moulton (Roberts Brothers), is not 
so much a book of travels as of bright and 
rapid glimpses of things about which-every 
ohé likes to be kept informed by such neat 
and vigorous bulletins as the author trans- 
mits to her readers in this volume. 
The Clarendon Press Series publish in a 
small handy volume Locke’s Conduct of the Un- 
derstanding, edited with a very good general 
introduction and with some thirty-two pages 
of notes, judiciously prepared to meet the need 
of the general reader.——There is much 
good suggestion in The Actor and His Art, hy 
C. Coquelin, translated by Abby Langdon Al- 
ger (Boston: Roberts Brothers), which applies 
outside of the theater. The book contains hints 
on elocution which the preacher would do 
well to exhaust. The whole subject of the 
relation between art and Nature in elocution, 
as well asin acting, is wonderfully illuminated 
by a few pregnant suggestions. The observa- 
tions of the author on his own limited theme 
and his detinition of its legitimate range and 
aim are in good taste and remarkably 
sensible. 


.- The spirit of Thorean lives on in Pepacton, 
by John Burroughs (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
but lives on to more purpose, as Mr. Burroughs 
makes good use of his close and unremitting 
observations of Nature, which Thoreau never 
did. This volume is s collection of essays, 
which can bardly be called miscellaneous, as 
through all the variety of subjects runs the one 
cord of elose and loving acquaintance with 
Nature. The book takes its name from a 
tributary of the Delaware, on which the author 
launched his canoe for a solitary sail to the 
south. ‘Nature and the Poets” is the title 
of a chapter containing a searching but genial 
review of our poets as to the acc@racy of their 
observations of Nature. Bryant was an inde- 
fatizable etudent of Nature, but Mr. Burroughs 
seems to have convicted him of some errcrs, 
though it is not clear in some of the@e cases 
that Bryant may not bave had bis eye on local 
or garden varieties of plants. Lowell Mr. 
Rurroughs considers on the whole the most 
accurate of al] our poets of Nature. “ Notes 
by the Way,” “ A Bunch of Herbs,” and “ An 
Idyll of the Honey-Bee” have each its separate 
ebarm, and all the same characteristic charm 
both in subject and of style. 


...Dr. George B, Cheever brings out a new 
solume under the title saith, Doubt, and 
Evidence. God's Vouchers for his Written Word. 
(A.D F. Ranuolph & Co.) The author relates 
the critical bistore of the autobiograpby of Dr. 
Franklin. which is both curious in itself and 

well suit-¢ to the use be makes of it, and 
| applies it to illustrate the critical history of 
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the Gospels. His argument is ingenious and, 
within bounds convin@ing, though it may be 
doubted whether it can be made to yield all 
which the author believes can be drawn from 
it. The volume gives evidence on every page 
of powerful and original authorship.—— 
Macmillan & Co. send us Non-Miraew/ous Chris- 
tianity and other Sermons, preached in the chapel 
of Trinity College, Dublin, by George Salmon, 
D.D., chancellor of the Cathedral and pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University. The ser 
mons, which are carefully thought out and 
prepared, relate chiefly to questions that 
grew out of the intellectual debates of the 
day. 


..--Stones Crying out and Rock Witness to the 
Narratives of the Bible (E. P. Dutton & Co.) has 
reached its fourth edition, and is the same 
poor book in the fifteenth thousand it was 
in the first. The inscriptions on Hisn Ghorab 
and Forster’s translations are given at great 
length. To give an example, taken almost at 
random, of the author’s accuracy, on p. 435 
he speaks of M. Joachim Menant as “a new 
decipherer.” He has been at work over 
tweuty years. On the next page we are told 
that the black stone of Shush is supposed to 
be a talisman. It was probably a landmark. 
The author may, however, have in mind the 
current opinion of the natives. 
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DIVORCE, TEMPERANC, IT 


“The Volume of Boston Monday Lectures for 
1890-81 is entitled ‘Christ and Modern Thought.’ It 
would be easy to fill a column or two in reviewing the 
different 'ectures—ten in all, besides the preliminary 
one by Mr. Cook. It isa book that, having once ex- 
amined, one would not willingly be without. Of 
course, we could spare Dr. Crosby’s ‘Calm View’; and 
yet. under Providence, it seems to have been the oo- 
caion of aa immense awakening of attention to the 
temperance cause, and for this reason may result in 
more good than harm. The Place of Conscience, by 
Dr. Mark Hopkins, ts well worth the price of the 
book. Then there is Dr. McoCosh on Development, 
Dr. J. Cotton Smith on Evolution, Rev. 8. W. Dike on 
Divorce; Dr. J. B. Thomas on the Historical Element 
tn Scripture, and two or three others, which go to 
make this one of the most valuabl of 

“this remarkaly instructive and useful Institution, 
the Monday Lectureship.” savs the Chicago Advance. 
PRICE. $1.50. 


Bold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 
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ANNALS OF BROOKDALE, 


A New Enotanp Vuiacs. A Novel. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. 


ETIQUETTE OF SOCIAL LIFE IN 
WASHINGTON. 


By Mrs. MapeLemng Virron DanLoREN. Fifth edition. 
Square 12mo. Extra cloth. 75 cents. Paper 
cover. 60 vents. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG. 


Certain Selected Plays Abridged for the Use of the 
CF he BraNDRaM, M.A. Oxom. 8vo. 


TRUTH IN RELIGION; 


om, Horesty iv Our Faltm aNp WORSHIP. a. Rev. J. 
B. Gross, author of “ ‘The Teachings © Provi- 
dence,” “Old Faith and New Thoughts,” ete. 

32mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail. postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


“THE INDEPENDENT. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


ADVANCED CLASS.—1881-1882. 


Jestgoce wit bo Goltvared on thn fatowing subfeete: 
Revised Version of the New Testament. 

The Origin and Com tion of the Pentaveuch, with 

e teuch, w 
Recent Prof. Mmap. 
The same Method Theol Contrasted with 
the Dogmatic 

Prof. GULLIVER. 

Modern Caristology. YTH. 

Modern Schools Preaching, with Critigism of of 


The Del Deli of with Indiriseel Criticism. 
very of Sermons, 


The Inspiration of the teens 

Prof. Lapp, of Bowdoin College. 
Mogers, Psychology as Affecting Christian Theory 
d Practice, Prof. of Smith College. 
Sunday-school Work. ev. A. E. DUNNING, 

Physical Science 
with special reference to the eaten of Man’s An- 
tigul he the — 4 a WRIORT. 
encourages —_ 


P 
that he will take pa in the i ay of ti ‘ain, 
Access will be allowed to the lectures on Biblical 
Theology to be delivered to the Middle Class Aad Rev. 
Dr. ea, of Bos (probably) by Rev. Dr. 
McKenzie, of Cambri ge. 
Attendance on will be ired to the ex- 


tent of four a week—viz.,at 10 4. M. each Tuesday, 
Friday. Students will be 





researc. 
be © prommetion of productive work on 
the part of members of the class. The year opens 





715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphi 





‘NEW BOOKS. 


The Theistic Araument as Affected 
by Recent Theories. 


Bv J, L. Dray, late Professor of History at Brown 
Un'versity Elite’ by crateasee Georce P. FisHer, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2 90. 

An Important work, discussing with erent ability ard 
remarkable candor the Atecresing wt Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whose views 
are revarded rs op the t Lee of a personal 
Gort Ita vtnrous reasoning is clothed in language of 
great precis'on and beauty. 


Synnove Solbakken. 


Bv Bronnst’erve Ryornsoy. Translated bv Professor 
R. B. AwDERSON w'th a Biozraph'c1! S*etch of RiArn- 
son end» ne Portrait. A beautiful book. $1 


The first volnme 0° an authorized American edition 
writer and 


@ the novels < this eminent N 
btful story. 


ws: Friends: A Duet. 


By Exrvatere Strarn~ Preips. author of “The Soe 
Alar,” “"teArad ins a a Ina new ani 
style of binding. 


One of the moss Intern" and noteworthy stories 
Miss Phelps has ever tee. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 


a ty 1, by Epcar Fawcert, author of “A Hopeless 
— ~ + Little Classic” style. #1 00 
enh soctetv novel, likely to be a favorite book at 
Am and covntry seaso ,as “A Hopeless 
" wos last year. 


England. Withcut and Within. 


By Reward Grant Ane anthor a “Words and 
their Uses,” “ Every day English,” 12mo 00, 
A book #0 rich in acute and eaten observation 

an‘-so attractively written that it it cans not fail to in- 

struct and charm a multitude of read: 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 


By Evwi™ D. Mzap. $1 00. 

Acare’ul, thorongh survey of Carlyle’s career as ® 
writer, in order to estimate justly his rank. ch 
istics. and value asa thinker. It will be read with inter- 
est and gratitude bpall who ad who admire Carlyle’s genius. 


For all booksellers, sent, postpaid, on 
«Jer ante by al booksellers. or ‘ sag 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


The name of the corporation formerly known 
as ScrIBNER & Co. (publishers of SCRIBNER’s 
MonTRLY, St. NicHovas, “ The Spiritual Songs 
Series ’’ of hymn and tune-books, “Songs for 
the Sanctuary,” etc.) has now been changed to 
The Century Co. The title of ScrIBNER’s 
MONTHLY will become ‘Toe Century” with 
the next volume. The July numbers of that 
magazine and of St. Mocwcees are the first to 
bear the pew corporate imprint. 


SCRIBNER FOR JULY 


contains the first of an important series of pa- 

pers entitled “The People’s Problem,” in 

which the writer takes the ground that fhe 

time bas come for the p oe of this move A to 
the government.” 





exercise “ their right io 
Besides a wealth of literary and {lustrated 
matter, there are the concluding chapters of two 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, 


“Madame Delphine,”’ by George W. Cable (be- 
gun in May). and “ A Fearfni te gy ” 
by W. D. H wells (becun in June). oie. 
June, and July numbers, containing bo two 
complrte novelet‘es, are offered for $1.00. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY 


will bave many capita] features, including 
chapters of two serials by Rossiter Jounson 
and W. O. Stopparp; “How to Stock = 
Keep a Fresh-Water Aquariim ”: a full-pag 
portrait of DENGREMONT. the boy violinist, po og 
Price of ScRIBNER’s MONTHLY, $4 (0a year; 
85 cents a number. St. Nicno.as $3 00 a 
year ; 25 cents a number. Sold everywhere. 
THE CENTURY CO., 
ormeriy Scuiswer & Co.), Incorporated 1970, 
at a BROADWAY. i. N. Y. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday Schoo! Books and Cards. 
Approved by ali E | Denominations, 
Szxp ron Catatoovs. 

T, NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y, 


HAKPLR’s PERIODICALS, 

















HARPER'S MAGAZ WN. 
id preees = at 
ont er (SA ae bs saad ini’ 


MARPFEE & BROS,, Franklin Senase, X. ¥. 





$.8.% Lzcrvne-noo Searmve 





THE TAYLOR COMBINATION §. 8. CHAIR. 


Send for full .vertotien, also a variety of St tes. ot 


latest patt Shairs, and everyth 
= Bla Boards, DosdleesOtas: 
ous, etc. 


\KER PRATT £9: 
19 Bound se Ne ew York: 518 Arch St., Phila. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
ot Hlustrated Standard and 
Popular Books offered at 30 te 
£0 r cen wee discount from 

Publishers’ prices. Just issued. 
pa Sent FReEF to any address Send 


URIAT, 901— 
305 506 Washingtos St. + Old South), Boston, Mass. 


-, LITERARY REVOLETION. 








Manliness 5 
of Christ. e S cach. LA arnold Lene 
of Astle. TI. ok 


Murch: Bot ao aa Surprish yr TAY For 
SIX CENTS, penyes ‘8 Pilgrim 's Progress. ustrat- 
edc ‘talogue sent free. OS ay EXCHANGE, 
Sohn B. Alden Manager, Tribune Building, New York. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


ARE YOU GOING TO THE COUNTRY ? 


Indispensable articles for the towrist can be 
foundat VAN KLEECK, CLARK € 00.’S, 
Nos. 234 and 235 BROADWAY, opposite the 
Post-Office. Gents’ Dressing Cases, Toilet 
Wraps, Tourists’ Writing Desks and Com- 
panions, Towrists’ Soap Boxes and Toilet 
Soaps, Patent Shawl Straps, Necessaires, 


Traveling Folding Mirrors, Lunch Compan- 
ions, Portable Ii Inbsiande Fine Note Papers 


and Envelopes, ote 


eT SSSSCTRTENRS 


L. J. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut 8t., Philadeipbis. 





For convenience and eficiency , for private or for 
public Krag S sengtand 


SO UNRIVALLE 


Free. 
Sapane a Henwal oun Ra’ teens conte. 








6042 Gold, Chromo and Lit’g. Cards co two alte) 
Name on, 10c. CLivTon Buos., Ciintonville, Co) 


G0 Ben Cn Stuns ee ee 
anese on, 0c. Card Mills, ortht; 


~ a 


EDUCATION. 
Fort Edward ,oiegate Institute, 


47H S re Year opens Sept., 1881. New 
brick pulang, handsome e and commodious 
pecially capecious and attract- 
ive chapel and parlors. class and study rooms. 
modifi as [pare college course for ladies and 
gentlemen. Preparatory, Business, Oratory, 
and Music. For ta 1 explanations, with cuts, calen 


, rates, rules, rers 
JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Epwarp, N. Y. 


DR. WARRING’S POUGHKEEPSIE MIL- 
ITARY INSTITUTE. 

B. J. , the historian, writes: ‘for years be- 
fore our son Wes under your care, I knew from 
rents and pupils the value of your training of the 
ame. Were he to pursue studies in school any 

ger, we should feel that to have him under your 
instruction would be a real biess.ng for him.” 

Send for . or, better yet,come and see for 
yourself. 


Seopbenvilia ‘Obie Female Seminary. a 
Years’ Suc: esaf' rience. Fi. 8:-class School 
low. Send for Cat oi. Me Rew, Ph. D., Prin. 


R*k, SEMINARY) R} RYE, Kew hij 
or particulars 























INCKNEY’ xboresen E momar 


Bere 
h. supplies Schasis and 
2. Su Mes Teachers with Positions. 
4 Rents Schoo! 


3. an Properties. 
4 Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 


ron ga RSLE and ge EY 


AMER. mange INST STeera ree Estab. 1855. 
A 


ae eer core 














Each scudent established, yi me 
Board from $3 to! to $4 a week. 
For further particulars apply to Prof, Eosert OC. 
Guren. Fees of pert the Fe Facu i 
L. Sem, June 16th, 1881. 


mo UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOUL 


ey BEN PNET ELL: De 


MOUNT HOLY AE. SEMINARY. 
oa or, cow Observatory, cabi- 
Library of 10,000 vols. Board 


| eaition Fe an Sa year. Addres 
Princtpal, ; South Hadley, Hadley, Mass. 


PR ANIA ELIT ARN ACAD 
ae eenfered. Col THEO. Cleesion. and Preeflont, 











AGENTS WANTED. 





GUIDE TO SUCCESS, 


\ BUSINESS and 
SOCIETY 


Hatt eok teen pabiisbeds Musk the latest. ie tells 
and- ev a! ° ia 

HOW TO DO EVERYTUING In the best way, How to be 
yoarewn bowzer. | How to do business correctly and fie tad 
ully. How nt in poclety and and in ed niet ife. and 
contains a gold m wastes f nfo: ispensable 

all classes Creonstant re ‘erence, metal tor 
ail or spare time Fo kaow why 








te Vi — 
ets 


bee ifteriatr Wen delphi, 
ae ao fa ae 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 

















the ry et Thy 7 e 
i cen terme iy Fears ai further pertioulare aa. 
dress eed Fat ee G- MACHINE CO. Chicago. fil. 


ACENTD AIS, sah T HE bee 
i Heke Bites 
i COMPLE 





E vay Ce ome 


tndvaseta ctor ta Ou “fate ao 
aya : HOME. Shee 


v bere, 
5.6.1 fee utters Ob. Pullnisivaie Pa. 


»| eae bitin 








On entire Bible. in one vol over 
by 200 ablest 


ments | to all; om! 

——— pe Cenenina f + 3 rho enes 
ot 8B 3 euthorsb: ee 

ar af bible: DS prer. from N bh; par- 

ables and miraclea eck ld and ents; the twenty- 

our ons of tin thely ort ers the cizhtoon mirac oe 

cfthe Apo-tles. fone Bill stratio a pri 5 


Extra terms. Selling pong making $ “9400 
tmonth Bradley Garvdiien & Co., 6 ° 4th St., Phila 


of energy and industry can earn 
AGENTS from $20 to $50 per week in sell- 
ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTOR Y of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 


MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 
worksever published. Send for particulars and terms. 
Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 

8 Dey Street, New York City. 

TE A LADY OF GOOD ADDRESS, Ix 

each Town or Township, w engage 

or NTI TED to sell an article > ay is wanted in — 
family. No load to carr 


No capital 
samples free Rad rete SauES BH. JOHNSTON & 
Box S Pittaburge, Pa. 


$55.66 Aertsn ass bitanlicc 
_E. G. BID &CO., fo Barclay Street New York 
4 GHEY SANPED oa ta Bice Pris wea 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
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The New Sunday Schoo! Song Bock 


T awn YOULL. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


OR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers bel‘eve that in the preparation @ 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore rpequaled. and that. the yok contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new 4s can 
be found in no other similar collection. 
HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, (33 
pages larger than the ordinary size) beautifully 
nted on fine, toned paper, handsomely and durably 
Bound 2 boards. 


3.60 Per dozen express, 35 cents by 
salle 7: sin - a? pa (board covers) mailed 


on receipt o 
TAND D VOICE will be supplied by ali 
ke saeats dealers at publishers’ pric iees. ” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Ne. 5 Union Square, XN. Y. a Cincinnati, o, 











By the author of “SONGS OF VIO 

TORY,” &c., issued March 10th, 1881. 

Dver 2000 Copies sold before ite issue 

the Press, one party ordering ioe" 
It contains 100 pages of s apities ‘*Gems” 

Sabbath Schools, Prayer and Gospe panei: ae 

is the ‘‘Gem” that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 36c: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG “SILVERY 
ECHOES,” 


1 pases of ag latest and best Sing- 
Choice Music for Sab- book for Primary 
bath Schools, &c. Ba bath Schools. 


Price, per doz., $3.60. $3.60. | Price, per doz., $2.40, 
We willsend yy copy pecimen copy of EACH of thes: 


vorins on poe ee O cents, 
Norden, plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & | BRO. 


ORA, FA 








DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


Iy response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance las been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T, L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 26c. Post- 
age paid. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saie the following named fine Steel —; a4 
ings and the following blications, which 

sent, postpaid, to any address upon receip' of the 
very low Ww petoee paaeed. 


oe meng VINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE ERAWIP A, 
by HPROCLAMATION Aone Ritchie. Size 








of 8 ilies sashsdecnh cheotithondesondhcate 62 
my Samet in Artist's Proo’ a qetentes 
FB. oS. the aoe ana A. H. 

 atntneedhencadiheheschs 20 00 

oe OF THE UNITED STATES wa 
Same, in Artist’ 2 zyeet, igned by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver.........--c0++ssess0 0+ 15 00 

EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. “GRA NT. Size. 16x20. 1 06 

EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 

EX tee, 10400, ws SCHUYLER COLFAX. aa 

100 

100 





All of ccantiiees are sina on ‘hes white pa 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the nay 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


Price 
The “ PIOTURE AN AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, ta be addressed tu 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway New York. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File dr Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. Tue cover has “‘THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
ke a handsome volume. They wil) be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usua) 
price ie $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder ts 
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Religious  Hutelligence, 


CLOSE OF THE SCOTCH ASSEM- 


BLIES. 

WE have already given the most interest- 
ing proceedings in the Scotch Assemblies— 
the action of the Free Assembly in the case 
of Professor Robertson Smith and of the 
Assembly of the Kirk in the matter of the 
** Scotch Sermons.” 

In the latter body the Blantyre Mission 
scandal came up Tuesday, May 24th, on the 
report of Dr. Herdman, convener of the 
Foreign Mission Committee. The circum- 
stances of this scandal may be readily re 
called. The missionaries at Blantyre Station, 
near Lake Nyassa, Central Africa, were 
accused of horrible cruelty in their treat- 
ment of the natives, and a deputation sent 
out to inquire into the truth of the allega- 
tions reported them as substantially true. 
Thereupon the missionaries were suspended 
and recalled. The report to the Assembly, 
after detailing the facts of the case, goes 
on to say: 


**Bince the meeting of Commission, the 
Committee, in conjunction with the Advis- 
ing Committee (to whom they feel under 
much obligation), have been endeavoring to 
give effect to its suggestions as to the in- 
formation procured by the deputation, and 
the practice of other missions established 
among uncivilized tribes. For the latter 
object they addressed inquiry to all likely 
sources of intelligence; but they are chiefly 
indebted to Mr. Murray and Lord Polwarth 
for personally conferring with several srcre- 
taries in London, and reporting what they 
ascertained. None of the societies appear 
ever to have had any settlement similarly 
situated to those of Livingstonia and Blan- 
tyre. All their missions are in countries 
where there is a paramount power. The 
missionaries are instructed to conform as 
far as may be to local laws; they are forbid- 
den to exercise jurisdiction; and, in the 
case of slavery, while they are to give every 
assistance and afford every mitigation in 
their power to the enslaved, they are not ‘to 
set themselves up against the laws of the 
country. It is left to their own good sense 
how to behave in case of attack; but objec- 
tion is taken to their having any firearms, 
except fowling-pieces for shooting game. 
Cases of robbery would be reported to and 
dealt with by the power in anthority; but, 
if the known punishment for theft was one 
renugnant to Christian feeling, they should 
rather suffer the spoiling of their goods. 
‘The societies seem quite aware that, in 
order to carry out these abstaining views, 
they must have no industrial settlement. 
Consequently, while at eertain stations they 
encourage their agents to raise what is nec- 
essary fér support, they direct them to con- 
fine themselves to this, and to do nothing 
in the way of raising produce for the pur- 
poses of trade or barter. .|. . A mis- 
sionary to Africa must go with the knowl- 
edge that he holds his life in his hands.’ 
This information entirely harmonizes with 
the views of Dr. Rankin and Mr. Pringle. 
It will be observed that on the question as 
to which the General Assembly require’ a 
special renort—‘ the possibility of maintain- 
ing the mission without having recourse to 
violence or the assumption of any form of 
criminal jurisdiction '—the answer, on the 
part of both, is explicitly in the affirmative, 
On this point a different opinion has heen 
hitherto generally held, founded on the be- 
lief that ownership of land in that country 
carries with it the dutv and right of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. Mr. Pringle’s 
cnreful and special investigations, however, 
led him to an opposite conclusion. More- 
over, the experience of the past two years 
shows that there is no practical difficulty in 
getting the neichboring chiefs to undertake 
this duty. After anxious deliberation, 
therefore, your Committee are prepared 
unanimonusiv to recommend the continn- 
ance of the East African Mission. abandon- 
ing, however, as soon as practicable, the in- 
dustrial department, and aiming at evan- 
gelistic and educational work alone in the 
Blantyre district and among the Makololo 
OF course, it will be understood that the 
mission is not to exercise civil or criminal 
jurisdiction of any kind, but will leave 
that to the native chiefs,” 


The special Committee appointed by the 
inst Assembly to advise with the Foreign 
Mission Commitiee on the subject handed 
in a report agreeing with the above recom. 
mendation in regard to discontinuing the 
industrial department, or, more properly, 
the attempt to raise produce for barter or 
sale, it being recognized as desirable that 
the mission should raise what is necessary 
for its own support. Dr. Charteris pro- 
posed a deliverance in accordance with 
these recommendations, and in a speech in 
support of it quoted from tetters of Dr. 
Livingstone to show that he was in favor of 
Christian colonies in Central Africa, claim- 
ing that it was Livizgstone’s policy which 


had been adopted at Blantyre. It is notice- 
able, however, that in the extracts given 
Dr. Livingstone saysnothing about the 
exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
Mr. Ruvsell made a motion declaring the 
information which had been furnished in- 
sufficient to condemn Mr. Macdonald, and 
affording him an opportunity to defend 
himself; but, after considerable discussion, 
the motion of Prof. Charteris became the 
finding of the Assembly. 

An overture was sent down to the pres- 
byteries of the Kirk last year concerning a 
modification of the formularies of subscrip- 
tion tothe Standards. Sixty presbyteries 
opposed and nineteen favored it. Princi- 
pal Pierie stated this fact, and said it was 
settled that no serious modification could be 
effected; but, nevertheless, for the sake of 
peace and of giving both sides an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions, he had 
agreed to move on an overture that a com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire as to the ob- 
ject of the formularies, whether they mod- 
ify the personal belief of the subscribers, and 
how far members others than office-bearers 
are held by civil and ecclesiastical laws to a 
belief in the doctrines of the Confession. 
Dr. Pine opposed the motion, on the ground 
that nothing could be accomplished under 
it, and it was defeated. A report on tem- 
perance statedgthat there was a growing in- 
terest felt in this question. A deputation 
shad visited the divinity halls, and found 
that a large number of students were total 
abstainers and that there was an improved 
tone among them on this subject. 

In the Free Church Assembly the case of 
the Broughton Ferry Church, which had 
introduced a barmonium in public worship, 
and had been directed by the presbytery to 
remove it, wus settled adversely to the use 
of the instrument. The Committee on the 
hymnal reported that not more than one- 
third of the hymns in the draft had been 
approved by all the presbyteries; but a 
very large proportion of those objected to 
were disapproved by a very small number. 
Practically, the collection was approved by 
the Church. On motion, the Assembly re- 
ceived and sanctioned the collection for 
use in worship. The moderator, in his 
closing address, congratulated the Assem- 
bly on the patience and good temper man- 
ifested in the discussions in the Smith case. 





Tue thirteenth biennial convention of the 
Lutheran General Synod, the oldest and 
most liberal of the general Lutheran bodies in 
this country, bas been held in Altoona, Penn. 
Delegates were present from 22 Synods, two 
synods being unrepresented. The Synod con- 
sists of an equal number of clerical and lay 
delegates. The retiring president, Dr. Strobel, 
preached the sermon, and Prof. Charles A. 
Hay, of Gettysburg, was chosen to succeed 
him. The report of the Foreign Mis-ion Board 
stated that the receipts for twenty-two months 
were $32,014, the expenditures being some $2,- 
200 less. The Board asked for $20,000 a year 
for the next two years. The committee on 
the liturgy reported that it wae printed, ready 
for distribution. The Board of Home Missions 
stated that eighteen new missions had been 
established, the Board. supporting sixty-five in 
all. The results of the missions were 1,003 ac- 
cessions and 604 baptisms. The income was 
$27,035. The amount received for church ex- 
tension was #26,872. It was resolved to estab- 
lish a German theological seminary in Car- 
thage, Ill. The Synod had no doctrinal dis- 
cussions, as other. Lutheran bodies invariably 
have, but spent all its time in considering the 
various interests of the Church and how they 
might be promoted—the missionary, church 
extension, educational, publication, Sunday- 
school, and other objects. A communication 
was received from the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church proposing union with the General 
Synod, and referred to a special committee. 
The next convention {s to be held in Spring- 
field, O., two years hence. 


....The Geperal Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America, at Poughkeepste, gave its 
consent to the publication of the Heidelberg 
Catechism as simplified; elected Prof. C. D. 
Hartranft to succeed, Prof. Van Zandt as pro- 
fessor of didactic and. polemic theology in the 
Seminary in New Brunswick ; it reaffirmed its 
action in 1870 and. 1880..6n the subject of Free- 
masonry, and declared that the General Synod 
as such does pot. sympathize with oath-bound 
societies, and that.it does not. desire to inter- 
fere with the prerogatives of the lower bodies 
fn the exercise of diseipline, except in the 
manner presented by the constitution; it 
passed resolutions against. polygamy ; it re- 





eeived a report from the committee on the 





state of religion, which quoted from synodical 
reports showing Hitle spiritual aéetivity, and 
stated that the cause for this ‘monotone of 


ill-suceess” is to be found in the lack of “con-. 


nected, continued doctrinal instruction” by 
the use of the Catechism, the records of the 
synods failing to show that the ministers had 
carried out the requirements of the constitu- 
tion in respect to explaining the Catechism ; 
it appointed a committee on “Seminary Cen- 
tennial Endowment” for the New Brunswick 
Seminary ; and it resolved to meet next year 
in Schenectady. 


.--.-London is a bad city, according to the 
report’of the London City Mission, which is do- 
ing all it can to make it better. At the anuual 
meeting of the Society the following informa- 
tion was given: 

** A portion of the population of London is 
as irreligious as any of the tribes to be found 
ip the remotest and most uncivilized quarters 
of the globe. Indeed, there are traits of 
propriety and virtue in social and domestic life 
amongst the uncivilized people which our 
home population might do well to imitate. 
It appears from some of the police reports 
that in London alone there are no less than 
80,000 regular thieves, 150,000 habitual gin- 
drinkers, and 150,000 persons living in sys- 
tematic debauchery and vice. Out of four 
and a balf millions of people in London, not 
more than 200,000 are regular attendants at 
any place of worsbip and not more than 60,- 

regular communicants.”’ 
The Society employed 449 missionaries the 
past year, and the expenditures were $254,285. 
The missionaries paid 3,143,803 visits, dis- 
tributed 17,569 Bibles and portions of Scrip- 
ture and 4,004,612 tracts, received 2,188 new 
communicants, restored to communion 364, 
reclaimed 2,508 drunkards, rescued 500 failen 
women, induced 5,746 to attend public wor- 
ship, and sent 3,563 children to school. The 
Society is undenominational. 


-.»» The Southern Presbyterian Assembly 
adopted a resolution proposed by the Rev. D. 
W. Shanks “to the effect that presbyteries be 
exhorted to use all legitimate power to cause 
our students to go through the curriculum of 
our semioaries before attending foreign insti- 
tutions. He read, in connection with this 
resolution, a paper which he said had been 
placed in his hands by Dr. Dabney. The 
paper dealt with the evil attendant upon the 
resort of so many divinity students to Prince- 
ton and other Northern institutions. They 
are aljured thither by the offer of scholarships. 
‘lhe boast has been made in the North that 
the suspension of Columbia Seminary is their 
gain, and that they only need five years to 
undermine us. One way tO meet tpis is to 
explode the supposition that young men need 
to resort to Princeton and elsewhere North to 
obtain suitable pecuniary advantages. The 
Assembly has wisely determined that needy 
candidates shall be aided. Princeton offers a 
mercenary consideration. Will the Assembly 
confine us to our maximum of aid, or allow 
Princeton to get ahead of us by these bids?” 
It also sent the Revised Directory, after some 
further alterations had been made in it, down 
to the presbyteries again, for their approval. 


..--The Irish Presbyterian General Acsem- 
bly met in Dublin, June 6th. The Rev. Fiem- 
ing Stevenson, having been nominated by 
nineteen presbyteries, was appointed modera- 
tor. Both the new end the retiring moderator 
spoke with great regret of the very small num- 
ber of candidates. This is partly because the 
indueements are so small. Dr. Stevenson said, 
with satisfaction, that the colleges of the 
Church were well equipped. The Theological 
Hall in Belfast.had nearly $300,000. in. endow- 
ment. The Sustentation Fund- tad not, bow- 
ever, yet attained to respectable. proportions. 
He referred to the political condition of Ire- 
land, and said it would be eminently proper, 
though not according to the custom of the 
Assembly, to send an address to the Queen, 
assuring her that the Presbyterians of Ireland 
were loyal and opposed to sedition and agra- 
rian crimes. A resolution in accordance with 
this suggestion was carried unanimously. 


...-A correspondent of The Scotsman writes 
that the removal of Prof. Smith from his chair 
is not giving such universal satisfaction in the 
north as some have stated. ‘“ The question is 
now receiving attention from people who were 
formerly indifferent or known to be opposed 
to Professor Smith, and their unanimous ver- 
dict is against the high-handed treatment 
meted out to him.” He thinks that a good 
way to put the Church, right, again would be 
for the next Assembly to appoint him to the 
vacant chair in Aberdeen College. 


....There has been an extended discussion 
in England on the question whether the Re- 
vised Version can be legally read in the 
churches of the Establishment. The general 
opinion is that it cannot be so read. Two 
legal journals give long opinions to this effect. 


....A new Methodist hymnal in Urdu is 
called Git ki Kitab. It contains 341 hymns, 
including 50 never before published. 


|X CONFESSION FOR A CHINESE 
Tue Rev. W. M’Gregor, a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in Amoy, China, kas an important arti- 
cle in the Catholic Presbyterian opposing the 
position of the Rey. Mr. Knox that the creed 
of the Native Ci.arch should be a full transla- 
tion of that of the Home Church. Mr. M’Gre. 
gor says that both in China and Japan'the na- 
tive Christians desire to have a Confession of 
their own. ‘This wish,” he continues, “is a 
factor iu the life of the Native Chureh which 
missionaries cannot ignore. They may agree 
to translate the Confession of Faith and call it 
their Standard ; but such a document would 
never be heartily or permanently adopted by 
the Native Church. A new Confession would 
sooner or later be prepared.”’ He thinks it 
advisable that a new Confession be prepared 
while the foreign influence still is strong in 
the Native Church ; and, for proof that this is 
practicable, refers to the Presbytery in Amoy, 
“the strongest Native Church in any part of 
China or Japan,” which has used a Native 
Confession the past five years. ‘The Confes- 
sion was prepared under these circumstances: 

“This Chureh has been formed under the 
care of the missions of the @Dutch) Reformed 
Church of North America and of the Presby- 
terisu Church of England, and we were thus 
brought face to face with the same difficulty 
of the two sets of standards that has troubled* 
the Church in Japan. During at least ten 
years after it was constituted the Church was 
without any recognized subordinate standard 
beyond the questions put at ordinations, and 
such statements on church order and doctrine 
as were contained in acts of presbytery. 

* After much consideration, it was decided 
that a Confession of Faith should be prepared 
of such moderate dimensions that our office- 
bearers might al! be expected to make them- 
selves intelligently acqneinted with its con- 
tents. A committee, composed partly of mis- 
sionaries and partly of native ministers and 
office-bearers, was appointed to prepare a 
draft and report to a future meeting of presby- 
tery. The draft thus pr ted was di d 





amended, and sent down by the presbytery to 
the several congregations of the Church, with 
instructions to send to the committee a note of 
any alterations they might wish to suggest. 
An amended draft being again reported on, 
it was anew sent down to the sessions for 
approval ; and when the final report was given 
in by the committee the presbytery continued 
to sit day after day discussing and adopting 
the Confession, clause by clause, and —— 
adopted the wholeas the ‘ Confession of Fait 
= the Presbytery of Chang-chew and Chin- 
chew. 

‘*In the Amoy Presbytery, as in Japan, the 
native members far outnumber the mission- 
aries, and no article of the Confession was 
adopted without the fullest discussion ; but, 
instead of looking on that as a Calamity, we 
regarded it as a cause for thankfulness,” 


Mr. M’Gregor gives a translation of this 
“Confession of Faith of the Presbytery of 
Chang-chew and Chin-chew.”” K consists of 
eight articles. The first treats of the Bible, 
which is given by the inspiration of God, is the 
rule of faith and life, and is to be studied care- 
fully with all the light accessible. The second 
declares the doctrine of the Trinity. The third, 
fourth, and fifth we quote: 

‘*111.—THE DECREES OF GOD. 

‘1. From before the creation of the world 
God chose his elect and foureordained all 
things; but God, being most holy and most 
righteous, neither is nor can be the author of 
sin ; and, further, while all things are foreor- 
dained by him, yet men, in doing evil, do so 
from their own choice, and must, therefore, 
themselves bear the rg epee 

“2. The truth that. ‘assured! 

rayer is not inconsistent with the 

is decrees. 
“*IV.—CREATION AND PROVIDENCE. 

“In the beginning, the heavens, the earth, 
and all creatures had as yet no existence; but 
God, by his great power, created them all per- 
fectly good, and continues to sustain and gov- 
ern them and all their actions. Nothing is left 
without his control. 

ey FALL. 

“1, Adam, the tor of all mankind, 
when created, was perfectly good and holy. 
With him God made a covenant on condition 
of perfect obedience, and this covenant in- 
cluded his descendants, 

“2. Adam, a God, by his first trans- 
gression Involved all his descendants in sin 
and misery, and hence all are born with a 
corrupt nature and incapable of saving them- 
selves. 


The sixth article describes the way of salya> 
tion, treating of the incarnation of the two 
natures of Christ, and his death, by which he 
“ provided for his people a perfect righteous- 
ness” and made “forever complete atone- 
ment for sin’’; of his resurrection and ascen- 
sion ; of the imputation of Christ’s righteous- 

and the tions of the Holy Spirit. 

he seventh and eighth. articles treat of “‘ the 

Church” and “final things.” The last is as 
followa: 

“h The soul of Lap arh etl ay Baka the 
bod dies, souls 0 levers, being made 

tect Toteoe, are immediately Seana 
with the Lord, and the soulsof the wicked 
perish, for in the other world there are only 
Heaven and Hell, and no such place as pur- 


answers 
octrine of 


gatory. 

“2° There ought to be no prayer for the 
dead or to the dead. 

“3. At the last day the dead shall all rise, 
and those still alive shall be changed and put on 
immortality. Then the Lord Jesus shall judge 
all men, of all nations and all geverations, con- 
demning the wicked to everlasting pusishment 
and bestowing on the cighteous the Dicasat’ 
ess of everlasting life.” 
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ews of the Week. 


THE committee of the New York Legislature 
appointed to inquire into the charges of bribery 
made by Assemblyman Bradley, of Cattaraugus, 
against Senator Sessions, have been hard at 
work during the past week, but have not suc- 
ceeded in arriving at the true inwardness of 
the alleged proceedings. ‘Their investigations 
have resulted in the development of several 
peculiar transactions on the part of those con- 
cerned therein, and certain facts have come to 
light which do not go far to strengthen the 
gentlemen’s characters before the public. Both 
Mr. Bradley and Senator Sessions have been 
subjected to severe cross-examination, and 
their testimony tended to put them in a rather 
unfavorable light; but no tangible evidence 
has yet been produced either fastening the 
charge upon the accused or proving his in- 
nocence. Public interest has ceased to a 
great extent in the investigation, and will 
not revive until something startling in the 
way of facts is produced. The latest rumor 
is to the effect that the grand jury will 
take action in the matter. On Friday Senator 
Strahan, a pronounced Stalwart, created a 
sensation by declaring that he had been 
offered the United States marshalship for the 
Southern District of New York upon condition 
of his deserting the Conkling colors; and 
other charges of bribery on the part of the 
supporters of the Administration were made 
by Assemblyman Tuthill, of Cayuga County, 
ip a somewhat lengthy and vague speech. As 
regards the strength of the various senxtorial 
candidates, there have been some changes, 
which are construed by some to point to an 
early termination of the struggle. The name 
of Depew still leads for the long term, while 
that of Platt is slowly falling off. On 
Thursday a surprising gain was shown for 
ex-Viee-President Wheeler. The supporters 
of Sherman 8. Rogers went over to him 
in a body, giving him for the short term a 
total of 38 votes—six more than were cast for 
Mr. Conkling himself. This is regarded by 
many as significant-of an early concentration 
of the Administration forces, and the conse- 
quent overthrow of the Stalwarts ; while others 
attach but little importance to Mr. Wheeler’s 
gain, which they assert will be but temporary. 
Messrs. Conkling and Platt returned to New 
York City on Saturday, and were visited by 
General Grant on Sunday. The ex-Senators 
are less sanguine of personal success than they 
have been in the past; but are still confident 
of defeating the election of Mr. Depew. It is 
stated that Governor Cornell will withdraw 
from the contest early in the current week, 
and itisa little doubtful which faction will 
secure his complemént of votes. Rumors of 
compromise are very prevalent proclaiming 
General Grant as a probable candidate, and 
the public are waiting to be surprised by some 
new move on the political chess-board which 
will revive their flagging interest in the con- 
test. The eighteenth joint ballot, taken on 
Saturday last, showed no sign of change from 
that preceding, and was followed by an 
adjournment until the following Monday. 
As affairs now stand, it seems likely that the 
present week will see some mighty changes, 
or else a final adjournment of the Legislature; 
This latter result would be most gratifying to 
the Democrats, who have maintained a solid 
column, casting their votes unanimously for 
Kernan and Jacobs. On coming to order Jast 
Monday morning, avother ballot was taken by 
the joint convention, the results of which dit- 
fered but slightly from that of Saturday. A 
slight gain was shown for Mr. Depew. 





.--New York is not the only state in which 
the election of United States senators seems 
fraught with complications and difficulties, 
The New Hampshire Legislature, in selecting a 
successor to Senator Rollius, appears to have 
experienced another deadlock, that condition 
of affairs appearing to be the prevailing fashion 
in politics, At the Republican caucus held in 
Concord, on Monday night, a resolution to 
proceed with the election on the following 
day was passed without dissent ; but on Tues- 
day morning the House, by a vote of 182 to 118, 
decided to postpone the election, 59 Repub- 
licans vating with the Democrats. The Senate 
‘voted to proceed to an election, and a ballot 
resulted in @ scattering vote for some dozen 
candidates, Senator Rollins leading with 7. 
Just how this new muddle will end is some- 
what protlematical ; but it is very doubtful if 
the public will greatly interest themselves con- 
cerving the internal broils of the Granite State. 


--»There has been a lull in Irish turmoils 
during the past few days, but it i« thought to 
be merely a temporary calm, likely to term- 
inate at any moment. The House of Commons 
bave been busy with the Land Bill, but not until 
the middle of July at the earliest can its pass- 
age be accomplished. A vast number of 
amendments have been and are being constant- 
ly proposed, and on Thtifsday last Mr. Glad. 


-—— 





stone barely cscaped defeat ina vote on one, pro- 


posed by a Liberal member. The arrests in 
Ireland have not been quite so numerous, but 
sufficiently so to keep alive the ill feeling 
between the soldiery and the people. It is 
stated that the Pope has written to the Irish 
clergy strongly condemning theiractive partic- 
ipation in the cause of the tenantry. The 
prosecution of the two men who attempted to 
blow up the Liverpool Town Hall is about to 
be undertaken, and it is thought that one of 
them will turn Queen’s evidence. 


....-A number of prominent Virginia Repub- 
licans called on President Garfield in Wash- 
ington, last Friday, and strongly protested 
against an affiliation with the Readjuster wing 
of the Democracy in their state. The Pres- 
ident received them courteously, but it is not 
known what course he will advise in the mat- 
ter. On Saturday President and Mrs. Garfield 
left Washington for Long Branch. Mrs. Gar- 
field is much better, but still weak and unable 
to bear the fatigue of a long journey. The 
arrival of the presidential party gave rise to 
rumors that an interview would be held be- 
tween the President and General Grant, who 
is quartered in his cottage at Long Branch, 
which would have important bearing upon the 
present political complications. 


.. The recent court-martial of the Russian 
Nihilists at Kieff has resulted in the death 
sentence of two persons and the banishment 
to Siberia of the remaining eight. The Czar 
is reported to be surrounded with soldiery at 
his palace in Gatclina and access to the royal 
presence is well-nigh impossible. The strict- 
est discipline prevails and every person enter- 
ing the palace is carefully searched. 


..In the Italian Chamber of Deputies a 
bill conferring the right of suffrage on all who 
can read or write was defeated by a voteof 
220 to 154, which 1s a decided triumph for the 
government. An amendment in favor of uni- 
versal suffrage was rejected by a vote of 314 
to 89, and one in favor of. female suffrage re- 
ceived but a single vote. 


..In the German Reichstag last week sev- 
eral conservative members spoke with earnest- 
ness on the subject of German emigration to 
the United States, expressing apprehepsion as 
to its results. 








A CASE OF DOUBTFUL GLORY! 


To THe Epitor oF THe INDEPENDENT : 

_AN advertisement, signed by Messrg, Geo. 
V. Hecker & Co., has recently appeared, setting 
forth the fact that that firm had been awarded 
a contract to supply the Indians with a quan- 
tity of “‘ Hecker’s Baking Powder,’ and that 
through this circumstance their powder should 
now be entitled to gake rank with the Royal 
Baking Powder. We bave no objections to 
this firm seeking glory by bonest endeavors to 
make their goods equal in quality to the 
“ Royal’; but when the public is misled by a 
misstatement of facts, whereby the impression 
is given that the Royal Baking Powder was 
placed in competition in the bids for Indian 
supplies, we deem it proper to make public a 
true statement of the case. The facts are: 
the Indian Department some time ago adver- 
tised for proposals for suplying baking powder 
to the Indians, but expressly gave notice that 
** medium. goods and prices only required.””- Un- 
der these conditions, the Royal Baking Powder 
was not offered. Being strictly fine goods, of 
the highest possible grade, and beyond what 
was required for the Indians, no sample of it 
was sent. Instead, however, we submitted 
a special brand of medium goods, of such 
as we have heretofore, for several years, 
furnished to the Indian Department. -The 
Messrs. Hecker, however, inform the- public, 
in the advertisement referred to, that their 
best brand, “‘ Hecker’s Perfect Baking Powder,” 
was placed in the race of the “ mediums,” 
and, as it seems, was successful in getting the 
order at the low price of 26 cents per pound 
(put up in tin cans), which is about the price 
the various alum and cheap phosphate pow- 
ders are usually sold for. The significance 
of this whole affair lies in the fact that a firm 
pretending to make comparisons with the 
Royal Baking Powder are willing and able to 
sel] their goods so much lower than any first- 
class powder is sold for in the market. It may 
be all it is worth; at any rate, the moral 
remains, and is very suggestive to customers 
in quest of low-rriced powders, that they 
should take the manufacturer’s own estimate 
of the value of his ‘goods, and refuse to pay 
for Hecker’s Powder mre ‘than 26 cetits’ per 


‘pound. A comparison of the various powders 


in the market with reference to that which is 
the most economical] to use was recently made 
by Dr. Edward G. Love, Government chemist, 
from samples purchased in the open market, 
and the result, according to his report, showed 
the Royal Baking Powder to be 27 per cent. 
stronger than Hecker’s. 
J. C. HOAGLAND, 
President Royal Baking Powder Company. 
New Yorx, Friday, June 17th, 1681. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


—_——_———— 











LADIES 


—— J Fast the "ihe thing "0 emphoy our igure your 
al and pK ae 4 for ¢ tens oa 
examine or send 
F. EDWARDS, 389 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


‘A. S. FLANDRAU & CO. 


SETH ©. KEYES. DANIEL T. WILSON. 











SPRING STYLES 


OF FASHIONABLE CARRIAGES. 
FITTED WITH RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLES. 


VICTORIAS, VILLAGE CARTS, 


CABRIOLETS. LANDAUS, 
T-CARTS, LANDAULETS, 
DOG-CARTS, BROUGHAMS, 


PHAETONS, and ROAD WAGONS. 
Nos. 372 and 374 BROOME ST., N. Y. 


SEWER-CAS 


CREMATOR! 
Sewer-Gas Annihilated. 


Cremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All dis- 
ease will then forsake your house. You will sleep in 
a pure atmosphere. Wife and children will be safe 
from typhoid, diphtheria, and all germ diseases at 
home. You will not need to travel for better air. 
The Cremator will protect and exhilarate you, 

The Cremator makes a draft down through all your 
drain-pipes, and through an air-tight chamber in the 
kitcheft range, where all germs, odors, and malarias 
are entirely consumed by the heat. 

Cheap, simple, sure. Always at work. A perfect 
protector. Call and see it at 

1367 or 58 Broadway, New York; 
No. 175 High St., Bosten; and 
No. 620 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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Oneida Community. 
Canned Fruits, Nogetables J J ellies, et otc. 
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CITRAT EOF MAGNESIA 


P 4 Agrees’ ble reparasin gud iy recommended 


for Dys epepal 
Rit eas Rasa ca aiarial Fevers. wer the 
ousne 5 
blood and ony ne bowels. st is a favorite med- 
icine for children. by A. ROG 
Chemists, 281 Bleecker ew 
R SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


IMAJOR'SSCEM ah 


for repairing Bn ppboby meerschaum, leather, rub- 
ber, tipping liard cues, etc. Less hot 
waterthan any other cement. A bottle (with A 
list to agents) and a receipt for the sure oure of ion ae 
without pain or expense. sent free of pos 

= who a his pa a on receipt. St 13 


Agents wa beral discount . 
HAJOR CEMENT Mara bo. san" William Street, mee. 





a7 ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Stodents, wen 
And WOMEN 


By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
Author of Sci 


OF 
THE enee and the Bible, ete. 
AGr Acree of 7 to the Truth of the Word of Gof 
from History, Necural , Modern Research and Every De- 
verpnent of Humana Knowledge. ane by the rene 
ol 





ume Suited to the Times. Clear Type. Fine Iilustrations, 
and Agedts Basily Clear 


00 for ~ yt eA 
‘S.C, McOURDY & CO., a, Pa. 


DURNO’'S CATARRH SNUFF cures CotnrS ont all 
affections of the mucous membrane, 


" HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 


11th to October Ist. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


HOTEL FENIMORE, 
G.L. PEABODY, Manager, 
JAMES BUNYAN, Proprietor, 
will open June 20th. First-class, with all 
etc adorese. Fine boating and fishing. Vor term, 
HOTEL FENIMORE, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


CARROLTON HOTEL. 


sTIM M 
Rates | whlert a? &. 7 50 per day, ac- 
cording of rooms 
“Extra charges f for Triors, Baths, and Double yo 
RE fp aise he most convenient and latest 
Buitt eon od ~ Hi 


. W. COLE 














itw doors. 
AN, Mauager. 


Columbian Hotel, 


SARA" TOG A, N. Yes 
Oprostrk CosGness PERK? 
OPEN JUNE ist TO OCTOBER tst. 
C. E. PALMER, Proprietor: 
H. G. PEABODY, Clerk. 
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Artistic Bronzes, Clocks, and Dec- 
orative Porcelain.: 


THEoporE B. Starr, 


JEWELER, 
206 FIFTH AVE., MADISON SQUARRK, 
between 25th and 26th Streets. 
The entire third floor of this establishment is 





rites to a vi complete stock fine Bi 

NTEL SETS, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
CLOCKS, chimes ‘and (patented) stem-winding 
attach by this house. v 
Clocks, me e 

oye 


latest a a collection of rare merit. 
Visits, if for Pee eae only, are particu- 
ited. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
Boylston a and Clarendon Streets. Boston. 
BRUNSWICK is the finest hotel structure in 
w England. Fire- ge modern in all its appoint- 
ments; Strictly first class; kept on the Amerie 
P anent home and d le 
Stopping. lace for the business or pleasure-seeker. 
ES & SISELeE, roprietors. 
Anos Barnes, of Bosto' 
Jo — W. DUNELEE, of Cincinnati. 


ADIRONDACK SUMMER RESORT. 


The Taylor House and 12 Cottages, 
LAKE VIEW POINT, SCHROON LAKE, ESSEX 29. 
N.Y. Located in a shady pine grove. Pure air, 
tiful scenery, good ving, boating, ced fishing. 
Splendid accommodations for fami) ites. 

Cc. F. TAYLOR, 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, 


centrally located, between the United States and 
Grand Union Hotels. T @¥perday. A first-class 
hotel in | V4 eppetntments. Rooms with baths and 
hot and co “a 


Y McCAFFREY, Proprietor. 


DRS. STRONGS” INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


OPEN ALI THE YEAR, 


As aSUMMER pone itis unsurpassed in 
of finish, completeness of appointments, and select 
society. it is beautifully located, with ample grounds 
neer the priscipel Seta an - hotels, and Park. First- 
class TURKISH, RU: d other baths. Open all 
the year and largely patronised. 


KENMOR 


situated corner meets iD ‘and A de 


tre 
oe finest location in the city and ig within ooay 
ing, dietenes of Depots, New Capitol, and 


Pu uildin 
Sra CLASS IN BYBEX HESBECT, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. BAM & SON, Proprietors. 
THE AMERICAN, Saratoga, N. Y. 


AFTER a thorough and an entire new 
outfit of furniture and carpets and all’: a. odern con- 
ver eee including tlectria b bells in every room, will 

era new management June Terms, 
335 ey. dress 


For special rutes ad 
FARNHAM & BUSH, Proprietors. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
CUNARD , LINE. 


With the view of diminishing the chances of col- 
Mision, the steamers of this line fake a specified course 
for alll se seasons of the year. 

On the outw: passage from eensiown to New 
York or Boston crossing the merid of 50 at 4% lati- 
tude, or nothing to the north of 42. 

On t reward passage crossing th m ridianof 
6O at 42, or nothing to the north of 43. 
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FPOM YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR QUEENSTOWR. 
FROM PIER NO. 40 NORTH RIVER 
*SCYTHIA..... oees-eee- WEE , dune 22d 2 P. w. 
PARTHIA... «ees Wednesday, June 20th, 7 a. Mm. 
*BOTHNIA.. dt 





PGALLIA, cc cssncees sees 

$80, and $100, accor ling to accommodation. 
Cabin pasenge and return tickets on favorabieverms. 
Steerage tickets to —~t we re parts of esope 6 at 

Very low rates. _Freigh 4 powers office No. 
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CREED-MAKING. 


Tre committee of twetty-five appointed 
to prepare a new creed, which they are to 
submit to the jud, ment of Congregational 
churcbes and people, will, of course, need, 
like the Committee on the Revised Version 
of the Scriptures, to frame a system of 
rules for their guidance. Being all doctors 
of divinity, they will be abundantly able 
to devise such a sysiem without any 
assisiance; perhaps would even resent any 
offcrs of assistance. Not to them, there- 
fore, but rather to the constituency by 
whom their work is to be judged, are re- 
spectfully submitted the following rules, as 
those which the people at large might con- 
sider suitable to be followed by sucha 
committee. 

1. To assert nothing which is not honest. 
ly believed by all the wembers of the com- 
mittee. 

2. To assert nothing as a compromise 
between opposing schools of theology, or 
with studied ambiguity, so that each school 
may claim the assertion as against the 
otber. 

8. To adduce proof-texts which are 
judged by the whole committee to be de- 
cisive of the point in question, and to ad- 
duce no others. 

4. Not to assert anything upon the au- 
thority of tradition, or of so-called ‘‘ gen. 
eral belief,” or upon any ground except 
that itis ‘udged by the whole committee 
to be the plain and unmistakable teaching 
of Scripture. 

5. To use words in their ordinary sensea, 
and net iv any unusual or technical sense; 
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but, if this rule cannot always be observed, 
then to indicate every departure from it by 
& marginal note. 

6. To avoid as far as possible obsolete, 
antiquated, and ambiguous expressions. 

7. To avoid as far as possible words and 
phrases which have been the subjects or the 
occasions of theological strife. 

8. To abstain conscientiously from en- 
deavoring to bring into the creed any idio- 
syncracies—such as pet metaphysical the- 
ories or definitions, pet mysticisms or pet 
phrases, however dear these may be to the 
individual holders thereof. 

9. To aim at comprehension, rather than 
exclusion, and, therefore, to assert nothing 
which is not judged by the whole commit- 
tee essential to the existence of Christian 
faith and Christian life. 

Other rules might be suggested; but, if 
these are followed, the creed is likely to 
have the important merit of brevity, and it 
will be sure to havethe more important, in 
fact, the most important merit which it can 
possibly have, of honesty. 





GENERAL GRANT'S TALES. 





THE people in this country naturally look 
with pleasure and pride upon General Grant, 
uud well they may. His name and that of 
the lamented Lincoln have become watch- 
words, and such they will remain for 
ages. His numerous utterances during his 
European and Asiatic tour were remarkable 
for their good sense. His campaign speeches 
last Fall were among the very best that were 
made. 

‘Great men,” however, “‘ are not always 
wise”; and General Grant, in some of bis 
talks about the Conkling difficulty, has 
given an impressive illustration of this 
fact. His last utterance at Chicago, as 
given by a reporter of the Morning News, 
is, if correctly reported, the unwisest 
of all. He is and has the right to be 
the warm personal friend of ex-Sena- 
tor Conkling; but that he should say that 
‘the manner in which Mr. Conkling has 
been treated by the President and by his 
colleagues in the Senate is most outrageous” 
is simply marvelous. It isan imputation 
which certainly does not befit bis lips and 
for which there is no just foundation. The 
whole outrage to Mr. Conkling on the part 
of the President consists in nominating 
Judge Robertson for custom-house col- 
lector at this port; and the whole outrage 
ov the part of Mr. Conkling’s ‘‘ colleagues 
in the Senate” consists in confirming the 
nomination. This is the whole case, and 
to call this an outrage to Mr. Conkling is to 
perpetrate a stupendous misnomer. The 
word was never more inappropriately used. 
The President simply did what he had a 
constitutional right to do, and the Senate 
exercised the power which it had a right to 
exercise. Is this an outrage? The fact 
that Mr. Conkling was not on good terms 
with Judge Robertson, and that he was 
highly displeased with the nomination, 
does not in any way affect the character of 
the President’s action or that of the Senate. 
The simple truth is that neither as a cit- 
izen nor as a senator had Mr. Conkling 
any right to dictate to the President or the 
Senate on this subject. He had a right to 
oppose and vote against the nomination 
when made, and this is absolutely the 
whole of his right in the premises. 


General Grant caps the climax when he 
proceeds to say: ‘‘ There is or should bea 
great deal in senatorial courtesy, which 
means simply this: that, when the President 
makes an appointment in any state and it 
fails to elicit the approval of the two senators 
from that state, the matter ends there and 
the nomination is rejected. If the Repub- 
lican senators from any state object to any 
nomination, the rest of the party is expected 
to support them in the matter, without ex- 
ception.” We give the General the credit 
of being flat-footed and square on this 
point. He does not mince his words or 
study the art of cautious utterance; but a 
falver and worse theory it is hardly possible 
to conceive. It misconstrues and utterly 
perverts the Constitution. If this sort of 
** senatorial courtesy” has hitherto existed, 
it is high time that it should be stamped 
into the dust. It is simply a conspiracy by 
acommon understandiag among senators to 
the effect that all the President’s nomina- 





tions shall, as to their coufirmation or re- 





jection, depend on the will of the two sena- 
tors from the state in which they are made; 
and what is this but an abdication of its 
powers on the part of the Senate, and giv- 
ing to the two senators in each state the 
whole appointing power in that state? The 
President becomes a mere clerk, to execute 
the will of these two senators. Does any 
man in his senses suppose this to be in 
accordance with the Constitution, which 
expressly says that the President “shall 
nominate and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shal] appoint” the 
officers named in that instrument? 

General Grant is amazingly at fault when 
he refers to Mr. Conkling as having been 
‘* insulted by the President aud slighted by 
the Senate,” and not at all courteous when 
he speaks of Judge Robertson as ‘this 
man Robertson.” It is quite true that 
neither the President nor the Senate would 
be ruled by Mr. Conkling, and he had no 
right to attempt to rule either. He quit 
the Senate because he could not rule both; 
and the general common sense of the 
American people is that he did an exceed- 
ingly foolish thing, and that, having done 
it, he had better be left in that private life 
which he professed to seek when he re- 
signed his office. We entirely concur with 
this opinion. 

ln 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT CHICAGO. 





Tue public meetings at the Home Mission- 
ary Conference in Chicago were interesting; 
but the absorbing interest gathered about 
the private meetings, at which the policy 
of the American Home Missionary Society 
was discussed. It was well understood that 
quite a number of people, East and West, 
thought some things could be better man- 
aged, and were determiued to open the way 
for such improvements of management as 
might seem, wise. The meeting, however, 
being not an annua! business meeting with 
authority to act, and the program being very 
full, there was no real opportunity for pub- 
lic discussion and airing of grievances. A 
couple of private meetings were, however, 
held, which were attended by quite a num- 
ber from the East and the West, at which 
their views were exchanged. After Dr. Good- 
win had told them that it was only proper 
that the officers of the Society should be pres- 
ent, another meeting was held, attended by 
Secretary Storrs and Treasurer Clapp. So 
far as we can discover, the criticisms made 
by various persons on the American Home 
Missionary Society reduced themselves to 
the following heads: lack of energy of 
mapagement, failure to confide sufficiently 
in their constituency, failure to put enough 
responsibility on the West, and personal 
dislike of the junior secretary. If there be 
any justice in these complaints, no doubt 
the Committee of Fifteen, appointed for the 
purpose, will discover it; and to them the 
matter must be left. 

As to energy, it should be remembered 
that the Society is supplying more churches, 
by a good mapy, thav ever before, even 
when it was supported also by the Presby- 
terians. As to confiding in their constit- 
uency, it remains to be indicated how this 
confidence can be expressed further than 
in the series of annual meetings pro- 
posed. As to putting responsibility on 
the West, it should be known that within 
the last few years a system has been 
perfected under which all the responsibil- 
ity. except on the very frontier, is trans- 
ferred to the several states. At the begin- 
ning of each year the estimated receipts are 
apportioned to the several fields. Minne- 
sota, for example, is told that she can have 
so much from the general fund to expend 
just as she pleases, besides all that her 
churches can ruise. This money is appro- 
priated, under the direction of the state 
association, by a committee representing 
the local associations. What more can be 
asked for is not easy to see. The last com- 
plaint (the personal one) is more difficult 
to meet. The junior secretary is certainly 
a very positive man and does not hesitate 
to do disagreeable duties, and makes en- 
emies. It is due to him, however, to say 
that some of the charges of imperious be 
havior are not borne out by the facts. 
The last number of The Interior, of Chi- 
cago, doubtless representing misinforma- 
tion supposed to be gathered from seme of 
these critics, says that at the Convention 
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Secretary H. M. Storrs ‘‘ undertook to play 
autocrat.” 


‘The brethren bad prepared a selection 
of hymns for the oceasivn, Storrs thrust 
them aside for something of hisown. They 
drew up a program and printed it. Storrs 
substituted one of his own. One of tiem 
offered a resolution. Storrs told them that 
this was not a deliberative body; that they 
were here to listen, not to talk or vote. 
This last straw, or, rather, this last bowlder, 
broke the back of patience, and Dr. Noble, 
a Presbyterian, by the way. gave Storrs to 
understand that, if his chairman refused to 


“put the motion, he would put it himself, 


and then it was put,and carried with a 
whirl.” 

As to the hymns, Dr. Storrs ‘‘did not 
thrust aside” their selection. Theirs was 
used, and his was not taken out of his 
trunk. As to the program, they made up 
pone. The one they had was an early copy, 
sent them. by Dr. Storrs, himself. As to 
the last assertion, about the resolution, Dr 
Storrs said not one word, and Dr. Noble 
said no such thing. President Scelye was 
presiding, and when a motion involving a 
memorial to President Garficld on polyg- 
amy was presented, Dr. Seelye at first sug- 
gested that, as this was not a business meet- 
ing of the Society, the mover had better 
withdraw his motion. To this proposition 
objection was made, and the presiding 
officer yielded, without one word having 
been said by Dr. Storrs, and nothing more 
than ‘“‘ No! No!” by Dr. Noble and others, 
These facts we give, in ordinary fairness. 

In order to get clear light on the feelings 
at Chicago, it is necessary to understand 
that there was no little disappointment felt 
by some of the chief critics because a 
certain Chicago pastor, of whose church 
they are leading members, was not elected 
as secretary of the Society, to take the place 
of Dr. Coe and to reside in Chicago. Their 
ultimate purpose seems to be to move the 
Society itself to Chicago as soon as possible. ® 
But the announcement was made there that 
the Rev. Walter M. Barrows, of Salt Lake 
City, a man of wholly Westera antecedents, 
had been appointed assistant secretary, 
with the understanding that he shall take 
Dr. Coe’s place when he shall retire; and 


‘that the Rev. L. Henry Cobb, of Minne 


apolis, bad been appointed secretary for 
the extreme West, to bave ‘his hcadquar- 
ters in Santa Fé. It would seem that a 
secretary could find nothing to do at 
Chicago, away from both the board of 
trustees and the field-work. Certainly the 
men appointed are of the highest ability 
and we do not see but that the Society has 
acted very wisely. 

Come to sift down the complaints, 
they are either personal or express 
a feeling. which may be just, that the 
officers of the Society should push it 
somewhat more before the public, practic. 
ing a little more of the policy of Harvard, 
as contrasted with that of Yale. It is evi- 
dent that the cause of home missions and 
this Society, to whose charge their interest is 
committed, are very dear to the Congrega- 
tional churches. Those who raise questions 
ask that they may know more of its work 
and that the greatest possible energy may 
be employed. We doubt not that the offi- 
cers of the Society will be glad to do their 
part. heartily, aud, if further means to this 
end can be devised, the Committee of Fif. 
teen will not lack intelligence ani courage 
to suggest them. 





THE NEW THEOLOGY AT BANGOR. 


THe inaugural of Professor Lewis F. 
Stearns, on assuming the chuir of systematic 
theology at the Bangor Seminary, deserves 
more than the passing notice due to a 
thoughtful or even brilliant address, We 
understand that it was well received on all 
bands, as it deserved to be. None the less 
this fact speaks well for Maine and justifies 
usin atiributing more importance to the 
address, as indicating how much progress 
the common mind of the Church has made 
toward a theology which will reconcile the 
faith of the past with the living convictions 
of the present. 

The address to which we refer opens, 
without prelude, with some large thoughts 
on the formation of theological systems. 
Each period must draw the material of its 
owa theology out of its own conviciions 


and utter it in its own words. No agecav - 


this service for ano?h e*. 
Our day bas witnessed tie cecay of the 
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ology because the new light that has been | with which we understand the address has 


thrown into the world has brought up the 
necessity of thinking every point over. 4 
The Christian philosophy of life has been 
suddenly brought into question. Faith has 
not declined. No age ever fought the fight 
of faith more valiantly; but faith became 
uncertain about its philosophy, and could 
not be sure in what terms to express itself 
as to the new light thrown on old matters, 
as well as in view of the whglly new mat- 
ters brought into range. This period has 
been marked with the confusion which at- 
tends the period of discussion; but the in- 
dications are that the Christian conscious- 
ness of the Church begins to understand it- 
self and to settle with ardor and wide una- 
nimity on a restatement and reconstruction 
of its theology. This restatement will not 
be a neo-Christianity; but the old Chris- 
tianity which is always new, and which de- 
nies itself when it loses the power to renew 
and reform itself to meet exactly such a 
condition of things as that in which we 
now find ourselves. 

The address then passes to consider some 
of the points in the old theologies which 
are likely to be affected by this reconstruc- 
tion. The Professor touches on natural 
theology, reviews its last half century, and 
sums up the present position. He shows 
what has been gained, what weaknesses 
have been found in the old positions, admits 
that the argument ftom design will have to 
be restated to adjust it to modern views of 
Nature, but believes that the materials 
exist for a stronger statement than ever. 
He shows an admirable acquaintance with 
recent speculation, and fills his sentences 
with light drawn from this source. His 
own view is reflected in Bacon’s aphorism: 
*‘While the mind of man looketh upon 
second causes scattered, it may sometimes 
rest in them and go no further; but when 
it beholdeth the chain of them confederate 
and linked together, it must needs fly to 
Providence and Deity.” 

Equally full and free is the treatment of 
the change shown in the attitude of Chris- 
tian mind toward the evidences or apolo- 
getics. Professor Stcarns assérts thut it is 
impossible to-day to rest the weight of 
Christianity on the external evidence of 
prophecy and miracles, or even ou the ex- 
ternal fact of the resurrection of Christ. 
These are facts and full of importance; but 
in the order of the logic of our day Chris- 
tianity has to prove them, not they Chris- 
tianity. The weight of the argument rests 
rather on the consciousvess of the Church 
concerning Christ; ou the testimonium 
Spiritus Sancti of the Reformers. [t is the 
life of the Church in Christ and the knowl- 
edge it has of him in that life which, us it 
supporis the believer's life, provides also 
the believer’s evidence. 

On the subject of the Scriptures, he be- 
lieves in their inspiration, but rejects 
mechanico-verta] theories, as well as that 
of an equipollent or uniform quality and 
intensity of. inspiration pervading each and 
all parts of Scripture. He traces this disas- 
trous modern doctrine to its source. He 
reassures his hearers as to the apprehension 
that criticism may deprive them of the 
marrow of the Bible. If a portion of the 
Old Testament which we have supposed to 
have been oider is of post-Exilian origin, 
we want to know it, that we may readjust 
our historical and dogmatic teachings. If 
it is not so, we want to know that too. 

These questions are better settled in the 
dry light of scholarship than in the heated 
atmosphere of a trial for heresy. They are 
not to be made articles of a stantis vel 
eadentis faith. 

Another point of great importance fs the 
frank assertion that theology needs to be 
simplified. It has been too systematic, 
cumbersome, artificial, and has a mislead- 
ing terminology. A new distribution of 
material is called for between dogmatics 
and the sister science of historical theology, 
aod the subject-matter of doctrinal theol- 
ogy should be arranged in fewer and sim- 
pler categories. . 

The address defines adirirably the 
Church’s need of a theology and its prac. 
tical Christian usefulness. It breathes a 
spirit which is at once gentle and devout. 
Its frankness is of that genial and conta- 
gious kind which puts every one in good 
humor, and, like charity, *‘thinketh. pne- 
evi.” -This may explain a part of the favor 
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been received; but it does not diminish its 
great importance as an iodication of the 
direction the mind of the Church is taking. 
For a considerable time views such as these 
have been the only views of Christian the- 
ology that could be sustained respectably 
on the broad field of literature. It is not 
80 much as ap open secret that the mind of 
the Church has been widely drawn to them. 
They are now published boldly by an ortho- 
dox professor in a training school of a body 
of highly orthodox churches. lt is only 
fair to assume that this address is another 
indication that a new and vigorous theology 
is forming. Faith has not been all this 
time moribund. It bas been surveying the 
new fields and the new conditions of human 
existence, and getting into order the new 
acquisitions. To outgrow an oid theology 
is one thing and bas more than once hap- 
pened tothe Church. To expunge all the- 
ology from the world and exist without it 
is another thing, and a state of mind in 
which human society cannot by any possi- 
bility remain. The blank and unsettled 
periods find their only solution in settlea 
periods, with fixed and definite opinions. 

This must be our history, and we bail the 
omen that, with change ivevitably before us 
and already in progress, the present indica- 
tions are that the new settlement is to in- 
volve no extirpation of the old faith. On 
taking account of stock and following 
Professor Stearns in his review, it does not 
appear that the assault of rationalism vor 
the progress of scientific investigations 
have left Christianity weakened. We may 
rejoice, too, that the new theology, as far 
as can now be seen, without being a com- 
promise, will be a reconciliation of the old 
faith with the new and living convictions 
of the Church. 

The Bangor inaugural deserves te be 
published and read. ‘ 





TAXING CHURCHES. 


Tue Legislature of New Hampshire in 
1879 passed a law which provides ‘that all 
property, whether real or personal, owned 
by any church association or corporation, 
used exclusively for a place of worship, not 
exceeding ten thousand dollars in value, 
shall be exempt from taxation; and all such 
associations gr corporations owning church 
property, whether real or personal, in excess 
of ten thousand dollars in value, shall be 
taxed at the same rates as other property 
for the tota] valuation of such excess.” The 
constitution of New Hampshire authorizes 
the legislature to impose and levy propor- 
tional and reasonable assessments, rales, 
and taxes upon al] the inhabitants of and 
residents within the state and upon all 
estates within the same.” 

The Supreme Court of that state, in the 
recent case of the Franklin-Street Congre- 
gational Church v. Manchester, bas*had oc- 
casion to express its judgment on the ques- 
tion whether the law of 1879 is consistent 
with the constitution of the state. The 
Church denied the validity of that part of 
the law which authorizes a tax to be levied 
on all church property in excess of ten 
thousand dollars. Judge Allen, speaking 
for the Court, declared the law to be valid, 
and added that, under the constitution of 
that state, it was competent for the legisla- 
ture to tax church property like any other 
property, without any exemption or dic- 
crimination in its favor. The fact that the 
legislature had previously exempted church 
property from taxation, without any qual- 
ification as to the amount of such property, 
was simply a mattcr of its own discretion 
and ip no way affected its right to tax the 
whole or any part of such property as it 
should see fit. Church corporations, like 
other corporations and like individuals, are 
in this respect subject to the will of the 
legislature. Such, briefly, is the doctrine 
of the Supreme Court. 

The law, thus sustained by the Court, 
proceeds upon the theory that church prop- 
erty used exclusively for public worship, 
in excess of a certain amount, ix as properly 
the subject of taxation as avy other prop- 
erty, and that all the reasons usually as, 
signed for the exemption of such property 
from taxation have no force when it ex- 
cétds the amoupt specified, which iv this 


- law is teu thousand dollars. So far the law 


adopts the position which Tuk LipErEnp- 


ENT has held and advocated for years. 
We entirely concur with the New Hamp- 
-spire Legislature of 1879, so far as it goes. 
Our difficulty with the legislation is that 
it does not go far enough. We can 
see no reason, in any just theory of 
taxation, why church property in ex- 
cess of ten thousand dollars should be 
taxed that is not just as good to 
show that this same kind of property, 
when not in excess of this amount, should 
not te equally taxed. Why make the 
amount the criterion whether the property 
shall be taxed or exempted? The use of 
the property is the same whatever may be 
the amount; and, if it furnishes a good 
reason for any exemption, it furnishes as 
good a reason for atotal exemption; and, 
on the other hand, if it does not furnish a 
good reason for a total exemption, then it 
furnishes no reason for any exemption. 

Exemption from taxation in favor of 
church property is an indirect subsidy by 
the state to church corporations, at the ex- 
pecse of the general community; and the 
subsidy is paid by that community in an in- 
creased rate of taxation. It, therefore, 
levies u tax upon the people, none the less 
real because indirectly done, for the sup. 
port of churches. It is, in effect, compul- 
sory taxation for this purpose, and this we 
hold to be wrong. 


. J * 
Editorial Hotes. 

Tus Christian Intelligencer certainly is not 
ambitious to have its readers understand what 
was done at the late meeting of the General 
Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. This 
is the report it gives of what was really the 
most fimpcrart piece of business that caine 


before it: 

‘The Committee ou Overtures first reported 
on the Memorial from the Classis of Pough- 
keepsie. This memoria] requested that proper 
steps might be taken to expupge or make op- 
tional the use of certain expressions in the 
formula of baptism for adults. These clauses, 
it was asserted, were either ambiguous, or 
variously interpreted, or oceasion perplexities 
aud misconceptions and impose burdens on 
tender consciences. The subject was ably 
argued by the Committee. Messrs. William- 
son, Mohn, Van Driele, Van Gieson, Berg, 
Fritts, and Chambers tovk part in the debate. 
The resolution of the Committee was finally 
almost unanimously adopted, which was as 
follows: 

‘* Resolved, ‘That the Classis of Poughkeepsie 
have leave to withdraw their memorial.” 

This needs interpretation. The Classis of 
Poughkeepsie wanted liberty, substantially, to 
take in members on profession of faith, the 
same as is allowed in (be Presbyterian Chureb, 
without an fron-clad profession of faith. At 
present an adult, on baptism, must answer Yes, 
among other things, to the following questions: 

** Dost thou believe that thou art conceived 
and born iv siu, * ag oe as a ~~ of 
wrath by nature, who neapable of doing 
any a and proue to all evil?” 

Also: 

‘*Dost thou assent to all the articles of the 
Christian religion, as they are tought ion this 
Christian Church, according to the Word of 

od; . . .° and also dost thou reject all 
heresies and schisms repugvant to this doc- 
trine?”’ } 
Really, it is not strange if consciences not 80 . 
very tender should be strained by the require- 
ment to make such an assent as tuat. “ Wholly 
incapable,” ‘‘ prone to ail evil”’—it requires a 
peculiar education in the use of words not to 
know that the fact is the contrary. Simple 
consciousness denies this. One of these 
“articles of ‘the Ubristian religion’ is that 
man’s original sin, given tu him by Adam 
and which he can no more help than be can 
help the wind blowing, is *‘ so vile and abomin- 
able. in the sight of God that it is sufficient 
to condemn all mankind.” Now this is an 
atrocious impeachment of God’s justice and 
goodness. We do not believe that half the 
ministers of the Reformed Church even think 
that they believe it to-day; and yet the pro- 
fession of this belief they insist must be 
demanded of grown men, not educated in 
their Charch, oa their baptism. The proposal 
of relief made by the Classis of Poughkeepsie 
was received with scant courtesy, and all baste 
made to kick it back to those that sent it down; 
but it will have to come doWn again. 








We do not care at present to go into any 
discussion of the difficulty at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. It has developed into what is little less 
than an impeachmevt and trial of President 
Bartlett. The first charge is of ‘‘ having stifled 
all free and independent discussion of college 
matters by bis habitually ipsolent, discour- 
teous, and dictatorial manver in official inter- 
course with members of the Faculty.” The 


——— 


is of persistent hostility to certatn departments 
of the college. The fourth charge is of using 


‘insulting language to the students. The final 


charge is that he has so far lost the confidence 
of his associates in the Faculty that, out of 23 
residents, 16 openly express the belief that the 
best interests of the college require his resig- 
nation. These charges are supported by nu- 
merous specifications, some of which impute 
little less than downright falsehood. The 
prosecution bas opened its case, but has been 
obliged to rest ti] July llth. Of course, Preai- 
dent Bartlett will make a vigorous and deter- 
mined defense and it would be unjust to anti- 
cipate the result. 


THE indications are that the Republicans of 
Virginia will ere long meet in a state conven- 
tion for the purpose of deciding their course 
in the pending canvass in that state. The 
main question will be whether they shall 
adopt the ticket of the party led by General 
Mahone or put an independent ticket of their 
own into the field. If they take the former 
course, there seems very little doubt that the 
ticket will be elected; and if t!ey take the 
latter course, then the Bourbon Den.ocracy of 
Virginia is almost certain to succeed, defeat- 
ing both of the other parties. It is victory by 
union with the Readjusters, so-called, or 
defeat by separate action. Victory by this 
union means a liberal, generous, and just pol- 
icy, toward the colored people of Virginia, ~ 
It means a free ballot for all’ classes, honest 
counting of the votes cast, the repeal of the 
restriction imposed on suffrage by poll-taxes, 
the promotion of popular education, and in 
general the attainment of those objects which 
Republicans profess to have so much at heart. 
It means, so far as Virginia is concerned, the 
breaking ap of the “solid South’ and the 
establishment of a policy in that state which 
will extend itself to other Southern states. 
The Republicans of Virginia, if acting separ- 
ately, are powerless to gain these ends; but, 
if acting with General Mahone and his follow- 
ers, they are quite sure to gainthem. Looking 
at the matter in a practical light, we do not 
see what better thing they can do this Fall than 
to give their support to the only party that 
can defeat the Bourbon Democracy of that 
state. Weare not surprised that large num- 
bers of colored Republicans have already 
allied themselves with this party, since in do- 
ing so they best study the interests of their 
race. ae, Ae DN 

the Clerk of the last House of 
Representatives, is reported to have placed 
the name of Mr. Cannon on the roll of che 
next House, instead of Mr. Campbell, as the 
delegate from Uteh. If this be true, he has 
been guilty of « gross impropriety. Mr. 
Campbell has delivered to him the certificate 
of Governor Murray, of the Territory of Utah, 
certifying to the fact of his election, and this 
certificate he was bound to recognize as prima 
facie evidence of the fact, Mr. Cannon, on the 
other hand, bad no evidence to present of 
which he bad any right to take official notice- 
It ie not bis prerogative, except upon the prima 
facie evidence of a regular certificate, to de- 
cide which of these two men is entitled 
te @ seat in the House, as a delegate 
from Utsh. The House jtself, aud not the 
Clerk, is the judge in any case of contested 
election. Moreover, if the allegations of Mr. 
Campbell be true, then Mr. Cannon is not and 
pever was a citizen of the United States; and, 
if pot, then be is not eligible to the office 
which he claims and bas not been lawfully 
elected to it, though he did receive a majority 
of the votes cast by thepeople. It was on this 
ground that Governor Murray, as we think, 
exceeding bis powers, refused to give bima 
certificate of election and gave the certificate 
to Mr. Campbell. It by no means follows that 
Mr. Campbell, who bad received but a minor- 
ity of the votes, was elected, even if it be true 
that Mr. Cannon, who bad e majority of the 
votes, was ineligible. The proper conclusion 
from such a state of facts is that neither was 
lawfully elected. 


GeweraL GRANT, in his reported taterviews 
at Chicago, said: “When I was acting as 
President, if a single senator from any state ob- 
jected to an appointment, it was not made, al 
though some Cabinet officer might lave 
favored it” He also said: “ Ever since I have 
known anything about such matters, it has in- 
variably been the custom that when the sena- 
tors from any state objected to presidential 
appointments in that state the appointments 
were always withdrawn.” What was the fact 
when, at the request of General Butler, he re- 
moved Mr. Russell and appointed Mr. Sim- 
mons in his place as collector of the port at 
Boston, against the earnest protest of Senators 
Sumner and Boutwell and of the entire con- 
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visor of interns] revenue, against the protest 
of the senators from the state in which the ap- 
pointment was made and of a large majority 
of the congressional delegation from the same 
state? General Grant certainly did not in 
these instances act upon the rule which he 
now lays down, and which, as he now says, 
“bas invariably been the custom” of Presi- 
dents. His own action contradicts his words. 
Moreover, Mr. Conkling was one of the strenu- 
ous advocates for the confirmation of Mr. 
Simmons, against the opposition of Senators 
Sumner and Boutwell. Where was Mr. Conk- 
ling’s “senatorial courtesy” then? He then 
did the very thing of which he now complains, 
and General Grant also did the thing which he 
now condemns. 


Secretary Windom, being interviewed by a 
correspondent of the New York Times in regard 
to the appointment of Judge Robertson as Cus- 
tom-honse collector at this port and the fuss 
made about it by Mr. Conkling, is reported to 
have said: 


‘**Mr. P~bertson has been confirmed by the 
Senate, « «| that is the endof it.’ He will not 
take side» with either faction, will not recog- 
nize any faction, Mr. Robertson’s ap- 
pointment does not give any control of patron- 
age tu his faction. The New York Custom- 
house will be run for the business to be done 
by it; not for political purposes at all. That is 

omething the office of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasttry has uniformly had something to say 
about The fact is, the New York 
Custom-house bas been run under civil service 
ules for several years—thatds; during Collector 

erritt’s term—in compliance with a proclama- 
tion of President Hayes. It will continue to 
be #0 run.”’ 


Ve are glad to note and make mention of 
these assurances, especially ia view of the 
source from which they come. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is the official superior of Judge 
Robertson and is in a position to make these 
assurances practical ; and, if he shall do so, he 
will secure the hearty approval of all but the 
purely “‘machine”’ politicians. Mr. Conk- 
ling’s theory has been and still is to run the 
Custom-bhouse of this city in the special inter- 
ests of Mr. Conkling and his friends. The 
appointment of Judge Robertson interferes 
with this plan, and hence the ex-Senator is 
in a towering rage. No better answer can be 
given to his complaints than that of repudiat- 
ing his theory altogether, and running the 
Custom house in the special interests of the 
general public, witheut reference to the Re- 
publican factions in this state or, indeed, to 
party politics at all. This is what Collector 
Merritt has been doing, greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of the business community; and it is just 
what Judge Robertson should do and what 
Secretary Windom says shall be done. If Mr. 
Conkling does not like it, then so much the 
worse ‘or him. 


In our editorial on “Suffrage in Rhode 
Island,” published last week, we were led into 
a mitapprebension, and, consequently, a mis- 
statement by an error of Mr. Hough, the 
author of ‘* American Constitutions.” Read- 
ing the several sections of article 2 of the 
Rhode Island constitution, as given by him, 
we came to the conclusion that, according to 
this constitution, male citizens of the United 
States must, in order to be entitled to vote in 
that state, be the owners respectively of real 
estate to the value of one hundred and thirty- 
four dollars. Such would be’ our conclusion 
still if Mr. Hough's *‘ American Constitutions” 
were correct. We find, however, on compar- 
ing the second section of article 2 as given by 
him with the same section as given in 
“*Poore’s Federal and State Constitutions,” a 
very important difference between these two 
authors, the’ latter of whom is the more re- 
liable. This section, according to Mr. Hough, 
reads thus: ‘‘ Every male citizen of the United 
States,” etc. ‘shall have a right to vote,” ete. 
The same section according to Mr. Poore reads 
thus: “* Every native male citizen of the United 
States,” etc. “ shall have a right to vote,” etc. 
Assuming the correctness of Mr. Poore and 
the fncorrectness of Mr Hough, we then state 
the matter as follows: 1. That all male citizens 
of the United States, having the quelifications 
recited in the first section of article 2, one of 
which is the possession of real estate to the 
value of one hundred and thirty four dollars, 
are entitled to vote in Rhode Island. 2. That 
all native male citizens of the United States, 
having the qualidcations recited in the second 
section of the same article, which recitals do 
not include the real estate qualification named 
in the first section, are also entitled to vote in 
that state, subject to the limitation imposed by 
the proviso of the section. Here are two 
classes of voters. The one class embraces the 
male real estate owners to the requisite amount, 
whether they are naturalized or native-born 
citizens of the Unite: States. The other class 
includes only the male native citizens of the 
United States having the qualifications 

P eet forth in the second section of article 

eds and from this class all “naturalized citi- 

‘ zens are excluded, even though they have 
all the qualifications set forth in the section, 


with the single exception of not being native 








born. Naturalized citizens, in order to be 
voters at all, must have the real-estate qual- 
ification. Native-born citizens, on the other 
hand, may be voters without this qualification. 
We beg pardon of our Rhode Island readers 
for the inaccuracy of our previous statements 
on this subject, having been misled, as above 
stated, and now submit to them the question 
whether this discrimination in the organic law 
of the state against foreign-born citizens of the 
United States is just the thing in an American 
constitution. We think that it is not. 





Mr. Lez Curn,a Chinaman residing in the 
Territory of Wyoming, anda white woman, 
also residing in the same Territory, recently 
went into Colorado for the purpose of being 
married; and, after the marriage, they re- 
turned to their former residence and lived to- 
gether as husband and wife. The Jaws of the 
Territory forbid intermarriages between whites 
and Chinese. There are, however, no such 
laws in the State of Colorado, and, hence, the 
parties went there to bave the marriage cere- 
mony performed. Returning to the Territory, 
they were indicted on a criminal charge. The 
judge before whom the case was brought for 
trial sustaived the marriage, as being legally 
valid in the Territory of Wyoming, and 
quashed the fodictment. The ground upon 
which the judge proceeded in thus disposing 
of the case is thata marriage valid in the 
state where itis celebrated is to be deemed 
valid in every other part of the United States. 
This marriage was lawful in Colorado, though 
if it had occurred in Wyoming Territory it 
would have been urilawful; and, being lawful 
in the place of its celebration, it must be held 
so everywhere else. The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts some years since affirmed this 
doctrine in a memorable case. The courts in 
some of the other states have denied it. 
Hence the question cannot be regarded as set- 
tled and will not be settled until some case 
shall bring the point before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. There ought to 
be in this countrya aniform law on the sub- 
ject of marriage, that will make marriage, if 
valid im the place of its occurrence, valid 
every where. 


...-A writer in the London Times, discues- 
ing the Robertson Smith case in the Free 
Church of Scotland, says these weighty words: 


** But what causes grief to all who feel the 
value of religion to mankind is the reflection 
that each act of intolerance on the part of re- 
ligious bodies tends to widen the breach be- 
tween religion and modern life. The more the 
orthodox party commit themselves to an atti- 
tude of opposition to the growth of criticism 
the more they tend to drive into revolt the 
mass of those who cannot see things from the 
traditional point of view. We are always 
hearing of the ‘unbelief’ of the working 
classes and of the fruitlessness of all attempts 
to reclaim them. The real way to reclaim 
them is for the churches frankly to admit that 
the documents on which they base their claims 
to attention are not to be accepted in blind 
obedience, but are to he tested and sifted and 
tried by all the methods that patience and 
learning can bring to bear.” 


...-In The Fortnightly an English physician 
argues that our vaccination has degenerated 
since the days of Jenner, owing to the pro- 
tecting virus having passed through the bodies 
of so many people since it was first taken 
from the cow; but we do this betterin New 
York. Our Department of Public Health has 
a vaccine farmon Long Island, where pure, 
original vaccine matter, caught from a cow in 
France that had the cow-pox naturally, is cul- 
tivated. They keep a score or two of calves, 
have their bellies shaved and vaccidated all 
over, aod then collect the vaccine matter, 
which has no suspicion of hurman taint about 
it, and freely vaccinate anybody that wants it. 


....Weare glad to see that the plans for a 
fourth year of theological study at Andover 
Theological Seminary have taken shape in the 
announcement of the course for the advanced 
class, A number of students have already 
been admitted for next year, who give goud 
promise of successful work. Courses of lec- 
tures will be given by the resident professors 
and by others from abroad. The scheme has 
valuable features and will offer a stimulus for 
original work. We are glad tosee that Dr. 
Duryea, of Boston, will next year give a course 
of lectures on biblical theology tothe middle 
class. 

...-Some trades object seriously to the em- 
ployment of convict labor. In deference to 
this feeling, the prison commissioners of New 
Jersey tried te restriét the number to be em- 
ployed by contractors at any one trade to one 
hundred men. Only 320 men, however, were 
bid for, at 3734 cents a day, while responsible 
parties would have taken the whole together, 
if they could have got them, at 65 cents a day. 

....The ex-Confederate soldiers are making 
preparations to give the Society of the Army of 
the Cumberland a grand reception at their 
next annual reunion in September at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Weare glad of it. The effect 


ill be benign on both sections of the Union. 
those who fought each other can now meet 
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as friends, surely, those who did not fight can 
well afford to follow their example. 

---»The Presbyterian Journal says that we 
were “ neither charitable nor scholarly ’’ when 
we said that the result in the Robertson Smith 
case *‘ was reached by a coalition between the 
bigots and the time-servers, Dr. Begg repre- 
senting the bigots and Principal Rainy the 
time-servers."” We might, very likely, have 
been more charitable, possibly more scholarly. 
We only tried to be exact. 

. «Judge Gilbert the other day gave the 
Poughkeepsie lawyers a hint that they will be 
likely to remember. These lawyers are pro- 
verbial for not being ready with their causes on 
the first day of the court. The Judge called 
the entire calendar, and not a single cause was 
ready for trial, whereupon he summarily ad- 
journed the court and told the jurors that they 
might go home, 

.««»The Herald and Presbyter bas published a 
list of American religious papers that needs 
some correction. Among Episcopalian papers 
it mentions one in New York that died years 
ago; among Congregational, one that never 
was Congregational: among non-denomina- 
tional, one thatis Presbyterian ; and among 
Roman Catholic it omits the three principal 
ones of New York. 

..--Heayen has spoken. Soon after the 
publication of the Revised New Testament, 
lightning from heaven struck the residence of 
the secretary of the American New Testament 
Revision Committee, Professor Thayer, of An- 
dover.. Had the bolt made havoc in his study, 
instead of merely melting the bell-wire, the 
judgment would have been clearer, 

.««-The spelling *‘ judgement’ in the new 
version annoys not a few readers who have the 
feeling of a scholarly young man we know of, 
who, on applying for admission to a church in 
Connecticut, was shown the manuscript creed 
of the church and asked if he could accept it. 
“Yes,” he replied to the minister, “ all but the 
¢ in ‘ judgement.’ ” 

....The cross-examination of Mr. Bradligy 
disclosed a hesitation on bis part, a disposition 
to hedge, lest he might be contradicted by other 
witnesses, and a series of contradictions in his 
own testimony, not at all favorable to his 
credibility. His original story looks more 
like a ‘‘ cut-and dried’’ concern than anything 
else. 

..--[t is about time for those anti-Conkling 
members of the legislature who persist in vot- 
ing for candidates that have no chance. of 
being elected to remember that this policy is 
virtually playing into the hands of Mr. Conk- 
Mog, and that the people so regard it, 
and will call them to account if they con- 
tinue it. 


...- The Legislature of New Hampshire has 
concluded to postpone the election of United 
States senator until the Summer of 1883, some 
three months after the term of Senator Rollins 
shallhave expired. The better way, we think, 
would have been to follow the opiniou of the 
Supreme Court of the state on this subject. 


...-President Garfield said the other day to 
the graduating class at Annapolis: “There is 
no success without you work forit. You can- 
not extemporize success.” He is himself a con- 
spicuous illustration of the idea. It is by 
work, and not without it, that men win the 
prizes of this life. . 

....Mr. Conkling’s folly, andthe wrangle in 
the legislature of this state and in the Repub- 
lican party growing out of it, furnish fine music 
for the Democrats. It isto them a dancing 
tune. No man, surely, is fitto leada party who 
bas not a better capacity to lead himself. 


....Our colleges are learning to value their 
alumni. The changes made in the order of 
exercises at Amberst next week are aired at 
just this point of bringing the alumni to the 
commencement and giving them an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves. 

.... One of the good things to be set down to 
the credit of Governor Cornell is his vigorous 
use of the pruning-knife in cutting down ex- 
travagances in appropriation bills. This, under 
the constitution of this state, he can do with- 
out vetoing the entire bills. 

.... Tbe Broadway Tabernacle in New York 
is the largest contributor to the American 
Home Missionary Society, though we believe 
the largest individual coutributions bave come 
from a distinguished benevolent gentleman in 
Springfield, Mass. 

....Michigan seems to be taking the back 
track in regard to capital punishment. The 
House of Representatives has already passed a 
bill restoring this punishment for the crime 
of murder, which it is thought that the Senate 
will approve. 

....Viee-President Arthur acting as Mr. 
Conkling’s errand-boy prt ts a spectacl 
alike disgraceful to himself and the office he 
thus dishonors. If he could see himself as 
others see him, he would not be pleased with 
the sight. 
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.... A prominent Conkling member of the New 
York Legislature says that it will not do for 
Mr. Conkling to stay away from Albapy, since, 
ifthe did so, his votes would soon be scattered. 


=. Conkling seems to understand the situa- 
tion. 


.---The 8t. James Gazette (London), refer- 
ring to Mr. Conkling, says: ‘‘ He never, to do 
him justice, appeared to be a statesman ; and 
now he has ceased to be even a ‘ boss.’ ”’ 

-++-The Providence Press says: “ We could 
forgive Mr. Conkling almost any politica] sin 
but one—his agengy in making General Arthur 
Vice-President of the United States.” 

..--Geveral Grant says that “‘ Mr. Conkling 
is a proud man.’”’ Nobody who knows the 
man doubts the correctness of this psycbolog- 
ica] diagnosis. 
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SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. F 

VED WIND MACHINES. 

In calling attention to several excellent wind en- 
gines, we merely remerk that for most of the work 
of the farm, dairy, and household, and for man 
mechanical works, a wind capee the most usefu. 
—_ simple, and e power that can be em- 
P b 

THE STAR WIND ENGINE. 
The Stam Winp Enarve, made at Kendallville, Ind. 


isa self-gov: machine, with a solid wheel, an 
isstrongly but lightly braced, so.asto withstand heavy 
gales. of the Mill is by gov- 
ernor, the graduating w it of can be set 50 
to tain ven Velocity. When the wind 
too strong. it raises the governor, throws the 
out of line, and the wheel 
round so as to facethe wind at an , but the 

Mill still continues ‘ore. 

in power, so as to end in any wise the 
th the Wheel in 


Mill, it ers the governor, 

a ine with the Rudder, thus pocceneng no surface 

at all to the wind, and the Mill ceases to work. ‘ihe 

, the weight of the governor draws the 
place, causing the Wheel to again 

face the wind, and w gently resumes pumping, al- 

ways so smoothly that nothing whatever is 

injured in the least. 

TVE CHAMPION WIND POWER. 

The Champion Wind Power, made by Messrs. Pow- 
ell & Douglas, Waukeg P ts no unneces- 
sary surface to the which on the topof a high 
tower ina high wind often work both 
sainerz — tower. This admits of the use of less hea 
um! 





tower. The wheel Some! ee one 
vane, turning on a me to answer 
rection of he Ty or the hea gale, in 


the same manner that a flag does and for the same 


" gov wer is a combination of 
cen force and a preponderance wind-sur- 
face, as in the wheel itself. 


THE WATERTOWN WINDMILL. 

Tur WaTertows WINDMILL. made by Mesers. H. H. 
Babcock & Son, Watertown, N. Y.,is another excel- 
lent machine, and is the only one, we believe, that is 

ign J in this part of the coun. 
ith a } firm 


are of the 
furnished in connection with 
a communica’ 0 

firms will receive their prompt attention. 


DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSIONS 


and cannot afford the expense of cross the ocean 
will RR ay to notice the oe of mn LA ya 
Steams Sompany, on . ey offer two ex- 
cursions rene te Norfolk: Virginia, which can’ De ex- 
tended to Richmond, tf desired ; the other to Lewes, 
Delaware, which isin the immediate enc am  f of the 

brated orchards and but one-half hour’s 





sight of Sand x 

ful iron pier in full view), and the various resorts on 
he Jersey Coast. > 

. m the foliowing day the coasts of Maryland and 
Virginia will be sighted, and Norfolk, Va.. in 

Persons can return by the next boat 


mond, giving a ons sail up 
the James Kiver, at 
an cost of five do! 





GREAT ey ety ° 
n in the facilities for transportation between New 
York and Coney Island, the most notable among which 





Dene fmprorements and ary as 
ern 

The ave all = = pres - ‘ 
No.1 North River, is one of the most novel and at- 


the 
tractive structures of the 
extends several hund 

two stories the upper story — a concert 
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SUMMER catarens ‘ 
Excwrstoss. like all other yi 
— and its —— —_ fm ancient tin -< 
n had to * but nowadays, 
such is the Sepeliosite of 
the country to express a 


LP . f his 
L Au yt must come d te ths nec- 
a = 00 a Ly Diewsichs ; but, tee al 
ey are n the meanscf a majority 
the A aT ~ sg, -yF New York City 


eee meen 


ns throug a gootion ngitihe is beautiful 
beyond descrip are tn pmo. of the annual 


excurrion boo! oft thier reed. which, in a pe eg 


. with the prices and accommodations for guesta. 
Ais of reader 


which information will save the much 
moend correspondence in seeking out a place for 
the summer. 


THE ERIE SWITCHBACK, 
which carries the aguriet bites the loftiest Reinet of 
the Moosie range of the _ a ns ~ Be 
means of an. ingenious jae = 


offices of the Compeny. or by naa two-cent 
New to eo N. Abbott, general passe agent 
Erie. and Western Rai Railfoad, Sew 


yy route from the city is by Albany Day Tine 
of steamers. by which you obtain the beaut!ful views 
ome the Hudson River and of the far famed Cr 

summer this line of steamers 

thee fleet “T Albany,” which, in yielding to the 
popular demand. is built of tron. magnificently fitted 
up, and aouet ther the most by we 7 furnished 
craft on the river. Reneotng Albany, the tourist can 
continue his travels, via t 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL COMPANY'S RAILROAD, 
to Round Jee that famous resort for camp 


meetings, wr he can spend a few hours very 
pleasantly ‘or pitch camp for a longer 
ratoga, which everybody has either seen or 1s destr- 


ous of visiting. is the next point of interest. Al- 
thouch life is fashionable at thi« famous resort. the 
visitor is left to his own pleasure, and’he will find that 
the notions of extravagance are greatly exnggera 
is the most direct route to the Adirondacks, 

Lake George, Lake Champlain. ane Aurable Charm, 
one of the most crrious freaks of Nature to be found 
in this country and well worth : — we Thonsand 
Islands are also reached by this roa nd direct con- 
rections are made with the Grand 7 Trink Rallway for 
Montreal and points farther north. 

Peturning by a branch of the D. and H. R. R. to 
Schenectady and continuing by the New York Central 
Road, connections are made at Utica with 


THE UTICA AND a RIVER RAILROAD, 


which also hasa b resorts along 
ite Hine, The At. kg have issued a summer 
beck for the 2 glcsnce of their patrons. Trenton 
Pots © but h an hour's ride by this road from 
issed by the tourist pass- 
tral. the stave ride of four miles 
being one of 7 most enjoyable features of this ex- 
cursion. This is the d reute to the Thousand 
Islands and Ogdensburg. down the St. Lawrence 
er. from to Montreal. Mr. J. F. Maynard 
is the general © ceteneent and_ Mr. Theo. Butter- 
field the Ppareenger agent, either of whom 
may be dressed at Utica, N. Y., in regard to excur- 
sions, ete., ete. 


ROME, WATERTOWN, AND OGDENSBURG RAILROAD. 
This road is also another offshoot from the New 
York Centra}, at Rome and st Syracuse, from which 
ints it makes fast time to Watertown, verging off 
Vincent, at the mouth of Lake mtario, 


may also be taken; or a continuation ‘hy railto O”- 

densburg may be made, thence to Montrer! via the 
St. Lawrence River. This road, like the Utica and 
Black moan, is well lequiy ped, and, as a matter of con- 











venience preference, it fs only & question of from 
which direction the tr traveler comes. 73 A. Van 
Horn is the general superintendent az and is head- 
quarters at Oswego, N.Y. 

FIREWORKS. 


FouRTH OF JULY comes, only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, expect 
to have a good time. “ithe young boys, from 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes and pin-wheel- ; while the old boys, 
aged seventy-six and upward, who sometimes 
are a Jittle deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and speeches, and fagry and military display, 
and martial music. w, we vote for the 
Fourth of July program adopted by old John 
Adams, which included all these good thi 

There are come hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and 4 countless num- 
ber of villages where fireworks are wanted. for 
celebrations, concerts, etc.: and now is the 
time tosecure them. The times are better, 


and it is proper to show that we appreciate’ 


them. Make out your orders and send them 
to the “Unexcelled Fireworks Company,” 
No. 7 Park Place, New Yoik, and they will be 
promptly filled at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
a. and re A. precisely as they agree, as 
we happen to know from personal experience. 
See their advertisement, elsewhere. . 


OIL STOVES. 
is a le and dem 
es th roughout | the coun all = the 
stove that ts made by the Adams & ¢ Man- 
ufa pany of Chicago, whose are 
5 5 ew 





show. If 
you cannot call,a e cire 
onal ular will be sent 





HOW TO INCREASE YOUR ESTATE 
$5,000. 


oe m. a ~ A 
rson th ears of can 
Riis 50 sau to the Union Cen Tries = 
Co., of csprinnets,: fos secee Swonsy ot six years 


for himself in cash at < at death. if 
prior, the full-amount would =e id to his estate. 
This only requires about $2 per A. a % 





MiaareIs asad 


TaE attention of our readers is 
tisement in another column of J, Sasken . — 
Store, No. 777 Broadway, which has for so many 
Ts been a feature of New York and which still re 
tains thesupremacy in its o! s. Just 
at this time a special ¢ ng sale 


fs 
which is vi well worth cular ot 
any one ‘wishing to purchace. the oes notlee 





He Kxyows.—" Recefved your knif: tested 
in hard wood and wapauerneies can't tare the cde. 
Never before owned so good a knif. Ne pac a. 
Phelps, MeGrawville, N. Y., to Maher & Grosh. 

a — 


FARMERS AND AND THRESHERMEN, look 
Rooster Thresher,” in next week’ ‘epeper. bate 2 


BARLow’s INDIGO in — Bast 4 WASH BLUE, 


end measure. D, 
triston S883 Second Btn, 





SPRINKLER. 
Every housekeeper who has Windows to wash, 
every one Kd plants and flowers, will find the 

punpand ler adver ised by M. Wi lett, on Farm 
ond Varden page. tuct the &'re they need. 
rrr 





THE DOCTOKS DISAGREE 
as tothe best methods and remedies for the cure of 
constipation and disordered liver and kidneys; but 
ieee hat have = Kidney-Wort copes = it s d; 


cine known. Its aaron 
thcrough, yet ae — FP Don’t take ‘pile and other 
system, but by using Kid- 
—S -Wort len othe sane action of all the organs. 
Covenant. 





CUTLER’S POCKET INHALER. 
Tue venerable Rev. Dr. Catchesing, of of Wakefield, 
-e ina business letter to Messrs. W. H. Smith & 
Co., qopewecens of this instrument, says: “As to 
your 1 aler, I i it more and more. It ismy 
vade mecum, panion, m 
inst colds, my f ment rescri to friends. 
i regard it asa public Lless me. a 


“GREAT BLOOD TONIC," for the cure of 
all blood diseases — “Dr. Lindsey's Blood 
Searcher.” 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 





20,000 BIB WELL 
in pots. tities of other berries. Send for 
prices. DUTCHESS NURS FRIES “founded 1863), 

W. L. FERRIS, Jr., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 
HATTERS, 


FIREWORKS, 
FLAGS. 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 


Fourth of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- 
formationin regard to every kind of Fire- 
works, Flags, etc., Sent by Mail, free to all 
applicants. 

Goods will be safely and carefully packed 
and 


Sant to Every Seton of tho County, 


In all cases full particulars must accom- 
pany each order, and the money, by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order, must accompany 
the same, The Publisher of “The Independ- 
ent?’ will satisfy any stranger that way be 
disposed to write us that we witt do exuctty 
aseweagree. Address 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS c0., 


No. 7-Park Place, New York. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular’ basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the bres will have the best attention. 


$2 for this Style of Folding. ener Chair, 
Solid Black Waluat. 

A ie os 
A 


BROOKLYN 
| Furniture Co. 


550 to 571 Fulton St,, 





















SUSPENSION BRIDGE , HAMMOCK. 


(Hank's Patent. 





the bod 
RINK. & APANILEO. Manufacturers. 


Water Strec ts, N.Y 


**The only Hammock in the World that 
will not sag in the middle nor curl around 


EPO! 
Newark Trunk and east 2 Cortlandt St., N. ¥., and 
Travelers’ Bazaar. Street, between Front and 


Steamer Chairs, $2.50. AGENTS WANTED. 











For New Terms for 
v= | 1881 see page 31. 
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THE INDELRNDENT 
Wevkly ‘Bhar 


a opidecdépe 


SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime 
Harp.—Cut Leaf..... pSeweee 


ry. 
nt ean ddtnbaneneeses @56 
BRO Gs oo 0 Cocdecsuteccovsvccees 20 @55 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) per qtl.. 
Grand Bank Cod..............- 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass 
Mackerel, No. 2. Mads .s.00%. 
Mackerel, No 3, Mass......... 
Herring, per boX........... sees 


SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush 
Mediterranean, .........ecceee 
Liverpool. Fine, Ashton’s 
Liverpool, Fine, Higsins’s. 
Liverpool, Fine, Phonix.... 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’ s. 1 20 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. . 





(For the week ending, ng. Feideg, June 17th. 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE, 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 
Santos, Choice fo Best......... epeedes :9 als 











GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, ME Ab. lire. 
Sour Extras..... eeussegh~ $3 70 @ $4 


Superfine Spring 
State Exira Brands..... 
Western Spring Wheat 
Minnesota Clear 
Minnesota Straight...... ep 
Bpring Wheat Patents 
inter Wheat Seconds... 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., Mich. 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio. ind. 
8t. Louis Fancy Family.,. 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. . 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan,. 


SOUTHERN FLouR: 
No.2 


Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 


Virginia Family 
Rre Fiowr: 


St 
Pennsvivania...... 


Corn MEAL: 


WORN Fo dbce cee 


Brandywine 


Prin Medal...........+. 


Whitc, No. 2...... 


Oats: 


0 ae 
GU Gece cc cccdccsccce 


New York.... 
Rr. « 


tate 
Penns} lvania.. 
Beans: 
Mediums,...... 


PEA ; 
Green, 1880, @ bush........ 1 50 @ 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2- 
bush. bag. ........---6..0— 
HAY AND STRAW. 


Shipping, per 100 1bs 
Timothy, prime, per 100 ~ 


Sores, mixed, “pe 


Oat Straw. » 
Long Rye Straw, “ 
Short Rye Straw. “‘ 

PROVISIONS. 


Mess, New........... 


Pork: 





Extra Prime... 


Cut Meats: 


Smoked Hams ... 
Smoked Shoulders. ....... 


Smoked Strips............ 

MILL PEED 

ii acce<s> Jochacuansiinsens 
BO WBS Sav ee. poe 
100 UDG ag. - veces oe 

Sbarps..... adhiinmamiene dinate aaniae 

Ree Feed .......-.-0-+++5 bdode 


Nt cna: senaaodaiea 
Linseed Meal.......+-se.+--- 
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"COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


NEW BUT: BUTTER, 
State Creamery, fair to choice...,..,..20 @22 









State Dairy, pailé and tubs... .-19 @22 
State Dairy, tubs, mferior........ 18 (@19 
Western. airy, choice to faney ocacens 15 @18 
Western, Factory, fair to choicé,...... 12 @16 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine......... sccceceees O3@ OF 
Good to prime.....6....-secesees coeee SHQ@-D 
Be? SR SE a... icecan.ecln ee ee sia Be 
Ohio factory, flat fine..... boc ck doe & Lee B 
Fiat, z00d to prime... ob > age ees Ty@ 8 
| Skimmed creamwmery.........cccceeeces 4@5 
| Full-skimmed faetory................. 2 @ 3 
j EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, aud uear-by 20 @21 
State and Pennsylvania, .......5.006 184@19 
Western and Canadian............... 17%4,@18 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 lbs..........++- ll 3713@— — 


REY... n5p+09.0000cg0epenece eeeccell Ocd(a-- — 


eR ta a A --- 12 0 @— — 
DRE SSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ — 12 @-- 14 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia..— . = 25 
Broilers, O".. +  peeneeeenanes t— 2° 
¥ Jersey.....-+ _ 30 ya 85 
Pree eee ---— 18 @— 14 
** State and Western.:.... -— 12 (@— 18 
BI oii cs catetieebiaeniaetied — WwW @— 22 
VEGETABLES, 

Cucumbers, N.C. ,per crate...... 8 75 @Fl 2 
Onions, Bermuda, “* “ .... . 100 @112 
Spinach, L. L. af Tiskents 37 @ BO 
Green Peas, Jersey,** ‘* ...+6- bs 50 «@ 2 00 
String Beans, Savannah...... ° B3e@ 50 
Radishes, L. I., long, per 100.. 50.@ 7 
Asparagus, Shrews ury TT TT . 150 @ 200 
Beets, L. 1. per 100 bunches..... 1 50 @ 2 00 
Rhubarb, per 100 bunches -- SO@ % 
‘Tomatoes, Bermuda, per box... 3 @ 45 
Cabbage, L. L, per 100.......... 3 00 @ 4 00 
Potatoes, Early ove, fine, per bbl 200 @ 2% 

- Peerless, 1 62 @ 2 00 
Swect a Del. River, kiln- 

IOS ac iinis'n 5 che cBev'o's 000 058 . 250 @ 2% 
Turnips, White, get 10? bunches, 1 50 @ 2 00 
Beets, L. 1., per 100 bunches.... 1 50 @ 2 50 

DOME STIC GREEN FR UIT. 
Peaches, 8. C., per bush........ $3 50 «@ 400 
Strawberries, Jersey, per qrt.... 5 @ 7 
Cranberries, Jersey,choice, box.. 1 00 @ 1 2% 
Cherries, per Ib.........cseceeee 8@ 12 


Apples, Russets, choice, per bbl. 3 00 @ 3 50 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUI iy 


Apples, Sliced, State. .........-- 4 @— 
Peaches, Peeled............- o-e-— 17 @— 19 
Peaches, Unpeeled........++-++- — 5@— af 
Blackberries se dibeweee tanes sheers — 8 @— 
CATTLE MARKET, 

BEEF SIDES: 

City Dressed... : . .cccccoccccee — 8@— 9 

We-tern Dressed.........+. ~.— 2@— 8 
Live SHEE: : 

RAR cccceseses— H@— Bf 
Live Lambs: ; 

Fair to prime.i.....cccccoccse — 8@— 9 
Dressep CaLves: be 

Jersey prime.......+++-++ eee 14@— a 

Buttermilk ...........++++ e.ocm 4@— 4 
Live CaLVEs: 

Mount Holly, choice .. ......— 7@—— 

State, prime......46. «-.seeee — 6@— & 
Hoes, DrrsseD: 

Btate ye Ssedevcecddos — 5@— 8 


it dint caus epasanpeaknaké 84@— 9 
Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs. ‘96 00 @ 6 30 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





« ,&. + gga besser je 9 
“* Ground Bone............3) 
“ Crescent Bone.. wooden oon 
“ Potato Fertilizer........45 
** Tobacco Fertilizer....... 4 
Buckw heat Fertilizer. ...32 
8 elation compounded to order: 
~ es eslead vee 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carton Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than car-load.......+.+++4e0+ 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-loed Jots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs......... 
Baugh’s awe O00 ‘five ra gicha cw 
phate, per 2,000 Ib:......... 
Ba’ _s ate seks Bone 
r 2,000 Ibs.......-.. 
Baugh’ 7 xport Bone, per 2,000 
lbs 


Alen’s Phosphate. . heen 85 
Soluble Marine Guano. beescvse 
Guano, Perur’n, rectified, iO.7Op.c. 


S825 






a 
$3838 


2 
S O8Tee ee ese ees 
Basa saiss sess8 88838382 sssssssss 


Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 Ibs. 


German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs. )usese 
Muriate of Potash (80 p, c.), per 
hep ly id 
Balphateof Ammonia, per 100Tbe. 4 
ood, per unit..,...... eS 
ASHES.—We quote 44 cents 
54@6 for Pearl. 


a 

g28 

< 

Li; 

a 

i—7 

i 
Linens 
szsee 


S43 
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eer @- 


z 
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UED FROM DEATH. 
WILLIAM Sa. ol Somerville, Mass..says: “In 
by ng Pi = tees ht 1 soon be- 
iw 
p—Ay 3 jose mY a ite and flesh. Iwas so weak at 


gan to lose ppetite 

time that id not leave bed. En the suse 
mer + 1 I 1 Wad ‘admitted ‘the pital 
ae ng past dollar ow a h = 2 ts 
trend it tidied S MW. HALLS BA MYORTHE 

see < satisfy a when, io 
sar ead n to revi wean 
revive, 
y a dead, ~% é 


every one afte with Diacazed aa 


ced ca take DE ie WM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE 


ia eae Goprnans taken Soro boevee $74 con. 


pier mecisines | bave taken snce'my sakes 











famed af Sat een mah etn Sm 


Spica mea egies 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


CANTON MATTINGS. 


A FULL LINE OF 


WHITE, CHECK, 
FANCY PATTERNS. 


ALso 
Best American and English Brussels, Mo- 
quette, Tapestry, and Ingrain 


CARPETS 


at Extremely Low Prices for the 
balance of the Seuson. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


Tue following figures present an abstract 
of the reports made to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, showing the condition of the 
mational banks in the United States (2,102 
‘in number) at the close of business on the 
6th of last May: 








RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ..............ssece0e+ $1,088,413,001 
MII: dndecdadenecsnhdsdapeogeckadonen 4.296.480 
U. 8. bonds to secure ctreulat‘on eevcccece 862,663,500 
VU. 8. bonds to secure deposits............ 15,240,000 
VU. 8 bonds on band.. . ee 44,116,590 
“Other stocks, bonds, and mortaages peccee 62,908,123 
Due from approved reserve agents...... 124,017,850 
Due from other national banks.......... 63,221,600 
Due from state banks and bankers....... 16 988,734 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 47,701,348 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 6,006 100 
Premiums paid... ...........c000+ 4,024,763 
Checks and other cash items 11,825,603 
Exchanges for Clearing-hou 196,(33.558 
Bills of other national banks. 25,120,933 
Fractional currency.......... 386.960 
Specie, including : 

Gold OOID........cceceeeeee 905,902 542 33 

Gold Treasury cert’f's.... 5,951.800 00 

Gold C. H. certificates.... 44,194,000 00 

GVEF SOOM... cccccccccccces 6,820.379 75 

Silver Treasury cert’f’s.. 1,260,340 00 

_—_————s_ 122, 628.569 
Legal tender notes. .............ccceceeeses 62,516,406 
U. 8. certificates of deposit for legal- 

ED Me nccnaccsssdnotensseesuneonace 8,045,000 
Five per-cent. redemption fund.......... 15.572.501 
Due from United States Treasurer....... 2,876,097 

TREE, cnccanmavnetesenecsensces agennned $2,270,266,014 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid im..........ccee ccscseee $450,080, 205 
Sept GURE,..000ctecccescccccccceccccccocce 124,405,926 
Other undivided profits................... 54,006,000 
National bank-notes issued. .$915.171,.895 
Less amount on hand... .... 5,434,143 
Leaving the amount outstanding......... 800,787,193 
State bank notes outstanding............ 282,647 
Dividends unpaid. ............sceccecsseeee 2.617.194 


IIL, .. csuenek Genteee ele 1,087,077.710 
United States deposits ............cceceees 
Deposits of United States disbursing 

officers 


Due to state banks and bankers.......... 80,700,508 
Notes and bills rediscounted............. 9.008.370 
BERD POP ENIO.. cc ccccccescosceqpece ccccccces 4,498,544 

III. asesaciaunndebegnenns sibebaiia $2.270,264,014 


The amount of circulation outstanding at 
the date of these reports, as shown by the 
books of the Comptroller's officer, was 
$353,826.051. This amount includes the 
notes o* insolvent hanks, of those in volun- 
tary liquidation, and of those that, under 
the Act of June 20th, 1874, have deposited 
with the Treasury legal-tender notes for the 
purpose of retiring bank-notes. The re- 
ports show that the banks are gradually 
increasing their coin rese:ve, which at 
the date of the reports was nearly twice as 
large as their reserve in legal-tender notes. 
When the latter notes shall be paid and 
withdrawn, these bank reserves will consist 
entirety in coin; and then and not till 
then will the currency system of this coun- 
try be placed in a sound and safe condition. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


It was supposed that the distribution 
among the stockholders of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad of the 
$15.000,000 received from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company would result in 
considerable disturbance in the money 
market; but, owing to the skillful manner 
fm which the matter was manipulated by 





those having it in charge, very little incon- 
venience was experienced, and money was 
loaned on pledge of stock collateral at 3 
and 4 per cent. The Goverqgment bond 
dealers found accommodation at much 
easier rates. Transactions in time loans 
were reported at 24 and 4 per cent., with 
prime mercantile paper selling at 3and 4 
per cent., according to the date of maturity. 

Unsrrep Srates Bonps.—The Govern- 
ment bond market was dull and devoid of 
animation throughout the week, and the 
dealings were generally weak in tone. The 
quotations at the close of the week show 
a decline of 4 per cent. in extended 6s, } in 
5s coupon, and # in 4} and 4s. 5s regis- 
tered advanced } per cent. The amount of 
coupon 5-per-cent, bonds, which have been 
received at the agency in London for con- 
tinuance at the lower rate of interest, ac- 
cording to late advices, amounts to $14,- 
500,000. which, added to the $45,500,000 
presented in this country, leaves a balance 
of $58,000,000 in coupon 5s to be heard 
from before the entire amount outstanding 
of $118,000,000 will be covered. The time 
for the extension of these bonds will expire 
on the first day of July, and holders will 
see that it is to their interest to either sell 
their bonds or forward them for extension, 
with the present value of them at 103}. 
After July 1st they can be worth only par 
and accrued interest. 

The final ivterest has been paid to July 
1st on $160,000,000 of the 6s of 1881 
which have been continued. The interest 
amounted to $4,836,181. Also the final 
payment at 5 percent. on $136,000.000 of 
the 5s of 1881 continued, which amounts to 
about $1,904,292. 


The closing quotations on Government 
bonds were as follows: 
Bid. Bid, Ask’ 
Ga, 1991, reg. .1098¢ = rre "05.190 = 
6a, 1981, con ..192% — ‘Currency 4, 96.151 - 
of "sl, rev.1014% — jCurrency 6,97 123 a 
fa of "81, con 1 1 = ‘Currency 6s. 98 199 _ 
44s 1891, Bi 11% Currency 6a, ‘90.194 — 
436" 18891. cou.114 11634 '4« continued. . = WAR 


48,1997, r g.. io 1 he 5s continued... 
4s, 1907 cou... .11 


‘GoD AND Adil The tatec = of 
gold has steadily advanced of late, not- 
withstanding the continued high rates 
of foreign exchange, and the amount re- 
ceived during the week was $103,751, 
which, added to the amounts previously re- 
ported, make a total since the Ist of Janu- 
ary of $30,462,769. The. exports of gold 
for the week amounted to $120.000, and 
since Jan. 1st the amount is $5,267,090. 

Foretcn Excnanoer.—The demand for 
foreign exchange emanated principally from 
bankers, in settlement for Goverument 
bonds sent from abroad for payment. The 
quotations on Monday opened at $4.844 for 
60-day bills and 4.86} for demand. On 
Thursday they were advanced jc., to $4.85 
and $4.87 respectively, and closed at these 
figures. The market throughout the week 
was firm and closed with a strong tenden- 
cy to an advance in rates. It is by no 
means unlikely, considering the present 
condition of the market and the settlements 
required to be made by July 1st, that rates 
will probably advance 2 cents higher than 
the present rates. 

Bank StTateMENT.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-bouse on 
Saturday last showed an additional falling 
off in the surplus reserve of $796,900, which 
brings the amount held by the banks in 
excess of legal requirements down to 
$8,008,400. The changes in the averages 
were a decrease of $1,335,600 in deposits, 
$1,291.800 in specie. $928,300 in loans, and 
$161.000 in legal tenlers, and an increase 
of $69,200 in circulation. 

Bank Srtocxs.—The quotations at the 


Roard to-day for city bank shares were as 
follows: 





Asked. a. Asked. 
‘ . 140 — \Mechanics’..... 1 - 
American Bx..12 — [Mech Brg Ass. 9) = = 
Central Nat Bk. = — ,Mercvntile..... 115 - 
Chase Nat. BE 1 = | cnn on 
Chemical... test - = 
Geatham pecoees 119 - | - 
eae - ea 
First National..900 - 17% 
Pe cacounese 129 = ~- 
German Am's.. "5 > - 
Market 120 - 





Stock MARKET.—The excitement in spec- 
ulation on the Stock Exchange was to a 
certain extent somewhat abated during the 
week, wi h the market alternating frequently 
between strength and weakness, although 
about the middle of the week there were 
several very lively tilts between the “‘ bulls” 
and ‘‘ bears” and prices yielded with a readi- 
ness that was somewhat surprising, and, as 
a consequence, the “bulls” were forced to 
come te the rescue, in order to avert a crash, 





which would certainly have come had not 
their purchases restored the confident tone 
to speculation and caused a general advance 
in prices. The outlook, as viewed from 
the present, is not very encouraging to an 
aivance in values and many dangers are 
lurking around invextments even at pres- 
ent prices. The probability of reduced 
harvests, which means smaller earnings for 
the freight lines, the comptition of roads 
in course of construction with those already 
established all tend to affect values in a de- 
pressing manner. Among the many other 
influences which affect the market are the 
rumors aflvat that the relations existing 
among the trunk lines are pot very har- 
monious and that rates are being cut, 
the official rate being 20 cents per 100 Ibs. 
from Chicago to New York, and actual 
business has been transacted nearer 12 cents 
than that of 20 cents. These rumors, how- 
ever, have been denied; but the frequenters 
of Wall Street are somewhat incredulous as 
to assertions or denials when they involve 
the fate of an operation in stocks. Elevated 
railroad shares were weakened by the re 
fusal of the attorney-general to withdraw 
the legal proceedings begun, and it was 
announced that Messrs. Gould and Dillon 
decline to accept positions as directors of 
either the Manhattan or Metropolitan roads, 
whose elections take place early in July. 
It is also stated that Messrs. Field, Fiske, 
and Dowd refused to serve. The market 
closed firm in the final dealings. 

The following are the hichest, lowest, 
and closing quotations of the week: 
e High Low Closing 








Adams Express.......-.+++++ y 
American Express.......... 5 |= SS 83g 8436 
Albany and Susquehanna.. 200 127 187 127 
Alton and T. H.... ....--.+++ 90 7 684% «70 
Alton and T. H. pf.... .....- 40 «66 90 96 
Atlantic and Pac. Tel...... 300 SSig S5ig 55% 
american Pist. Tel......... 2000 & 52 52 
B., Pitt., and West.......... 2010 4% i 46% 
Reston Air Line..........+++ 3,380 50% 56 87% 
Bur.,C. R.. and Northern.. 384 «82 60 83 
Colorado. ......-.-seesecndere 10.4°0 6554 61% 63% 
Canada Southern..........- 62505 T4 4% 734 
Cedar Falls..........0.0- ++ 300 «685 83 4 
Cameron Coal.. 13,220 «45 4% «243% 
Central Arizona ............ 200 4% C« A 4 
Central Pacific.............. 163.174 108% O7%{ 102% 
Chic., St.L.,and N.O....... 300 8& & Bt 
c.,C., C., amd Ind..........+ 7.585 110% 07% 981¢ 
Ohes. and Ohio. .....-sescees 16,420 «6S1M (BOG 80 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf....... lnm? a 40% 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf....... 2695 34% 33 34 
C., C., O94 TF. C.....--ecee0e 19,050 284 2% boats 
Cumberland Coal.......... 13,220 4 42% 43% 
Chicago. Bur., and Quincy. 1,349 165% 162% 163 
Chicago and Alton.......... 1132 43 1140 = 140 
Chi., St. P., and Om........ 4.555 46 43 “4 
Chi., St. P., and Om., pf..... 12,650 108 1065 106% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 44,650 13034 129414 196 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 800 I41%¢ 189 130% 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul.... 69.810 12744 120 123% 
Chic., M., and St. Paul, pf.. 3,260 1334 132 133% 
Cin.,S , and Clev 62% «68 6244 
Clev. and Pitts. 140 «6140)=«(140 
Consol. Coal 41% 41% 
Deadwood Rhee 
Del., Lack.. and Western...169,000 1264¢ 122 123% 
Del. and Hudson..... - $800 111 108 110% 
Den. and R. Grande. 100% «111% 
Dub. and Sioux C.... 86% 88 
Han. and St. Joseph. so 6&4 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf. 13 «6118 
Fartems...........cccccee 230 26 
Homestake Min 24 «20 
Houston and Texas - 00% 10S 
Ulnots Central.....--.-+++-+ 140 «(140% 
tnd., Bloom., and West 5s 8688 
Keokuk and D. M 3 26 
Lake Shore........+-+++++++++ 126% 125% 
Lake Erie and Western ST 63% 
Louisville and Nashville 106% 107% 
Lou., N. Alb., and C. 12 «(ula 
Little Pittsburgh _% 8 
Manhattan........... 2% «27 
Mo. and Pac..........sse00++ 100% 112% 
Manhattan Beach St 53 








Warviand Coal.........-..0+6 Si%4 S1% 
Mar'peoa pref . ecccce 8 8 
Mar. and Cn, Int vr. eceeveee oo 19 18 §618% 
Mar. and Cin.. 2d pf......... ™ 18 1% 12% 
Memphis and C..... .....00« 50406 ONG BBG 92% 
Metrorolitan . .....cee-seee- 33.07 97 we 92 
Wich'gan Cenrral.......... 40.871 112 198% 110% 
Vobtie and Ohlo..........00+ 4850 S74 34 87% 
Mil.and L.S........cccerees 8190 GIQ Sg BIg 
Mo., Kan.. and Texas....... 136.790 S534 51% 
Morris an’ Essex.. 490 128% 1244 191% 
Wash , Chat.. and St. Louts.. 17449 05 87% 9 
New Cen. Coal..........00++ 17To ° 33 80 a4 
et aa SH6I0 1% «100% 10034 
N.Y. Contral..........se0eee 48,188 149% 14536 146 
¥. Y. and New Haven...... 10 199 1909 19 
N.Y Elevated ............+. 10.0860 118 110 110 
N.Y., L. E., and Western...111.270 48% 45% 46g 
NY.,UE. ant W., pfd... 9,125 89 Sig Bn 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 34.669 33% 36 S74 
Nor. and Western........... 7335 65 Lb ed 
424 43% 
82% «83% 
4% «C8 
1160117 
165% 16644 
4% «STH 
Ps ef 
be Ms | 
Og 56% «STH 
; ae ) ae | 
141 14055 141 
46064140 «3148 
So ag OO 
@ mm mM 1M 


3 
38 
PS J 


p8~ghgagss 
oo bid y 


38ag% 
23°38: 


3:4 B% 8 





FINANCIAL many - President Parker and 
President Tannahill, of the Produce and 
Cotton Exchanges, sent the following dis 
patch to Governor Cornell with reference 
to the Brokers’ Tax Bill: 

** Should Brokers’ Tax Bill, as amended 
by Assembly, pass the Scrate, please state 
time it will suit your convenience to receive 
our committee and give them a hearing.” 
The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the earnings of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company for the month of 
May and the first five months of the past 
three years. The figures speak for them- 
selves and allusion to the prosperity of the 
company is unnecessary: 

Earnings tor the month of May, 1871... $°52.235 10 


- 1889... 199 443 62 

“ na > = 1879... 149 068 74 
Savatage Gent Sve mea, peeanes 1.954 987 69 
a 1.014 781 66 

e = “ Ti eccnnes 664,353 18 


Thé acquisi'ion of the Kentucky Central 
Railroad by the Chesapzake and Ohio in‘er- 
ests enhances to a large degree the value of 
the Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big 
Sandy Railroad, as also does the purchase 
of the Elizabethtown and Paducah and the 
Paducah, Memphis, and Northern roads in 
the same interests. This will secure to the 
E. L. and B. 8. R. R. a large tonnage im- 
mediately on its completion. The six-per- 
cent. first-mortgage bonds of the E. L. and 
B. 8. R. R., selling at 108 and accrued 
interest, are an excellent investment 
and at the price will bring an income of 
nearly six per cent. for twenty years. 

Messrs. Anthony, Poor & Oliphant, bank- 
ers, 45 Wall Street, "New York, have 
brought out for pofular subscription the 
Toledo, Ann Arbor, and Grand Trunk 
Railway first - mortgage 6-per-cent. forty- 
year gold bonds. The Boa. toons is $i. . 
260,000. Interest payable January and 
July and pepe in 1921, and is only.at 
the ate of $15,000 per mile. Subscrintions 
for the bonds will he received at 102} and 
accrued interest, with the right reserved to 
advance the price without notice. 

Drvmenps.—At the meeting of the board 
of directors of the Park Bank, held on 
Tuesday, a semi-annual dividend of four 
per cent. was declared, payable July ist. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a dividend of three and 
a a percent., payable July Ist. 

The Tradesmen’ 's National Bank has de- 

ay: ~ dividend of four per cent., payable 


Jul 
+ National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., 
able July ist. 
The Importers’ and Traders’ National 


Bank has declared a + eee of seven per 
bac © payable wy 
The coupons o July 1st of the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Com>anv will be 
aid at maturity by the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trost Company. 

The La Plata Mining and Smelting Com- 
panv has declared a dividend of seven and 
a half cents per share, payable July 1st. 

The Starr-Grove Silver Mining Company 
has declared a dividend of ten cents per 
share, pavable June 3%h, 

The Green Mountain Gold Mining Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of seven and 
a half cents per share, ravable June 25h. 

The Gold Stripe Mining Companv has 
declared a quarterly dividend of fifteen 
centa per share, navahle Tanne 20h. 


BROWNBROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
i nd, and France. 





COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ SPEDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE: WORLD. 
SEVEN AND EIGHT PER CENT. 


FIRST MORTQACGES. 
FIRST pourases NDS, three and five years to 





run, and 
oe improved far::.- ia 
and vaiued oer ee Fes 
cpwand at par ot ecerosd erst 
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Dizabtawa, Leagan, 


AND 


Big Sandy Railroad 


(EASTERN DIVISION). 


First Mortgage 6-per-Cent. 
SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS, 


Mortgage, $3,500,000. 
Principal due 1902. 


Sinking Fund, $25,000 Yearly. 


INTEREST 6 PER CENT., 
PAYABLE SEMI-AXNUALLY, 
MARCH Ist and SEPTEMBER Ist. 


Denominations, $1,000, Coupon or Registered, 


Registered Bonds have Coupons attached, payable 
to bearer, or with Pp payable 
to owner or attorney, at Company's office, in New 
York City. 








Price, 108 and Accrued Interest. 


Subject to advance without notice. 





ROUTE AND RESOURCES. 

B+ oute of the road is from Lexington, Ky., to 
Huntington, West Va., through the rich blue grass! 
region of Kentucky, being the neck of the Chesapeake 
and Ohfo route,and thus the most tmportant link in 
that whole vast system which is today extending 
iteelf to the Far West. Northwest, and particularly 
the Southwest, ria the Paducah and Elizabethtown 
and the Paducah and Memphis Railroads. 


THROUGH TRAFFIC. 


The Big Sandy and Chesapeake and Ohio route to 
the sea is not only nearly one hundred miles shorter 
than three of the older trunk lines, but its grades are 
for both East and West-bound traffic much lighter, 
and fuel and railroad supplies are obtainable at an 
almost nominal price. 


THE LOCAL TRAFFIC 


of the Big Sandy route promises to be enormous. 

to the world, as it does, a comparatively 
unsettled region, whoee intrinsic treasures will be 
developed by the many branch roads already finished 
or in’ process of construction, all of which will be 
feeders to the main stem. 

The road only needs net receipts of $210,000 to pay 
the interest on its bonds. We look for more than that 
return from the local traffic alone. 

The necessary funds for the completion of this road 
are assured, and work is rapidly progressing from 
Mount Sterling eastward and from Ashland westward. 
from Mount Sterling to Lexington and from Hunt- 
ington to Ashland the road is in active operation ; 
trains running daily. All the steel rail, fastenings, 
and ties are bought and on the ground. Fifteen new 
locomotives have been ordered and four hundred 
mew cars, preparatory to the opening of the entire 
road. 


We recommend these bonds asasafe investment 
security. 


FISK & HATCH. 
Atchison, 


Topeka, and 
Santa Fe RR. 


40-YEAR 
SINKING FUND 


4 1-2-per-cent. 


BON D 8S. 


FOR SALE BY 


LEE, HIGGINSON & €0.; 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.; 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 














TOLEDO ANN ARBOR, | 
GRAND THINK RAIL'Y 


First Mortgage 6-per Cent. 
Forty-Year Gold Bonds. 
Total Issue, - + - $1,260,000 


interest payable Jan. ist and July 
ist, in New York. 


PRINCIPAL DUE JAN. Ist, 1921, 


Issued atrate of $15,000 per Mile. 


These Bonds are issued to provide for the extension 
of the Toledo and Ann Arbor Line to Pontiac, Mich., 
$8 miles further north, to a connection there with 
the Grand Trunk Railway, and to afford that Rallway 
and various intersected lines an outlet to Toledo. 
This extension is now nearly completed, and will be 
open Sept. Ist, forming a line of 84 miles, from Toledo 
to Pontiac, on which these bonds are a first mortgage. 


THE EARNINGS. 


The gross earnings, expenses, and net earnings of 
the Division from Toledo to Ann Arbor, 46 miles, for 
the last three months were as follows : 





Net earnings for the last three months......... $18,676 
t this rate 


The net earnings fer the year a 
te weme' cas ‘od Sian Has oo hon optooacs 75,000 
miles Is only........... ait eran pir lve 41,400 


The present net earnings on 46 miles are already 
sufficient for the interest charges on the whole issue 
of $1,269.000 first mortgage bonds, so that, without 
any increase from the operation of the extension to 
Pontiac, the interest on the bonds is assured. The 
bonds, however, cover 38 additional miles of line, 
that will be extremely productive, from the valuable 
connections secured. 

If the earnings upon the whole line be at same rate 
as upon 46 miles, the net earnings will be $137,- 
500, while the interest charges are only $75,000. It. 
is believed the earnings will increase in a larger 
ratio. 


THE CONNECTIONS. 

Seven Railroads in Toledo, from In" 
diana and Ohio. The Toledo, Ann Arbor, and Grand 
Trunk Railway, running northerly from Toledo, in- 
tersects and connects with nine railroads 
north of Toledo. 

At Milan, 32 miles from Toledo, connection is now 
made with the Wabash Railroad for Detroit, which 
route is but 114 miles longer than the Detroit River 
line.. This route is now used by the Wabash line 
for a large traffic between Toledo and Detroit. 

At South Lyons, 15 miles north of Ann Arbor, eon- 





| nection will be made this month witirthe Detroit, 


Lansing, and Great Northern Railroad, the great lum- 
ber road of Michigan. This connection will afford 
great traffic to Toledo. 

At Wixom, 24 miles north of Ann Arbor, connection 
will be made with the Flint and Pere Marquette road, 

Its completion will give the “Ann Arbor’’ route 
the importance of a “ Through Line” for a business 
that the Grand Trunk, hitherto shut off from that 
quarter, will be able to reach over it, via Toledo, 
from seven lines of railway centering there from 
the South. The Grand Trunk Road of Canada has 
long aimed to reach Toledo. 


BOTH CENERAL AND LOCAL 


TRAFFIC. 

The Toledo, Ann Arbor, and Grand Truvk Rallway 
traverses one of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of Michigan, and will have a local bust- 
ness second to none in the state. 

The Ann Arbor Line, by saving distances, will secure 
a large southeastward traffic, and by its advantages in 
Toledo it is assured of a large and profitable north- 
westward traffic, which insure productive hauls both 
ways, and consequent large net earnings on gross 
trafic. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


vapplicaiion. a. Subscriptions 


for $10,000 or under will be filled before other allot. 


ments are made. 


ANTHONY, POOR & OLIPHANT, 
No. 45 Wall Street, New York. 


AE de 
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MAS J. H , of Bam x 
Lait Oo Uiak aar E P neers Boca 
Wall 8: flew York City. 
Street, New York City. 
A GOODRICH Lf At Counselor at Law, $1 Broad 
atat. O85. 8. EU. Poker, 18 Wall Street, New 
sage i Bearroe, Merchant, 116 Wall Stréet, New 
EDWARD + copr, S M., N. A.S., United a aee ye 4 
logical Garver of the Terrt edi: 
American Naturalist, etc., 2100 e ey Phil 


william SMEDLEY, President Evqvitens Life and 
Syust Company, "409 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 


Tadnas A egal Mining Engineer, Frisco, Territo- 
wilkiaw i EK. BIDDLE, Manufacturer, Amesbury, 


REGT A 
MUTUAL TRUST cOMraNT ie Broadway, New 


The Ot les 4 the are ‘ect and 
a for. Mr. ‘ormer su 
ent of the Horn Silver and one of the 

™m ‘ning men in the country, 


tend. 


on great 
ee ee, saves n- 





value of 4 
ten Se same, his report 
gots and) F. Ghayton, the umbia “ho pears 
gineer. e wi work ta being vigorously pro and 
all eenens oo oem the opening of one of the 

A limited amount of the working eb my stock will 
be ey by subscription at the offices of the under- 

ONE DOLLAR 
opening Wedn ~The b oben.” a 
Wednesday. June 22d. 
tion can be obtained o 


THOMAS J. HURLEY & CO., 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


VERMONT AND COLORADO 
MINING CO. 
Organized Under Laws of Colorado. 


Head Office, Denver, Colorado. 
CAPITAL STOCK - - $2,000,000. 
200,000 Shares of $10 Each. 


Full Paid and Forever Non-Assess- 
able. 


DIRECTORS: 

EDWARD H. GOFF (of Goff, Hastings & Co.), Boston. 

Hon. H. A. W. TABOR (Lieut.-Gov. of Colorado), Den 
ver, CoL 

Hon. ALEX. McDONALD (Pres. Wabash Mining Co.), 
New York. 

CHAS. E. FOLSOM (Chas. E. Folsom & Co.), Boston. 

J. B. RHODES, Banker and Broker, Boston. 

SILAS GURNEY (Silas Gurney & Co., Tremont House), 
Boston. 

Col. A. J. WARE (Sup’t B. & A. Smelting Co.), Breck- 
enridge, Col. 

B. F. STICK! EY (Pres. Mount Royal Mining Co.), Lead- 
ville, Col. 

Col. H. M. FRENCH, Breckenridge, Col. 

EDWARD H. GOFF, Hon. H. A. W. TABOR, 





President. Vice-President. 
H. E. IRVINE, THOS, GOWANLOCK, 
Sec. and Treas. Sup't of Mine. 





GOFF, HASTINGS & CO., 
Financial Agents. 


The property owned and controlled by this Com- 
pany comprises 160 acres of rich mineral lands, from 
which large amounts of free gold has been taken in 





sates 5 AE men ete a 





(LLins,Pounen & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t. — rt — RewYori 


Accounts ef Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 


Bends and Stocks bought and so)d on com~- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertainiag to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins 


FRANCISB. O’CONNOR, 
(MEMBER OF NEW io n’’ D cE ALLER 
Tsai. AL F 
bie belt Street, ew Yor . 

ewe le 


man ., nman, e 
.. Pree Bank of the Metropolis, 











DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Orrick OF La PLATA MinIne AND SMELTING Co. OF 
LeaDvinta, Cox.,, 58 Broapway. Rooms 12 anp 18. 
Yorx, June 16th, 1881. 


TYIDEND No, 22. 
Board of Trustees have this Seelared a 
widend of SEVEN AND ONE- Hate GEN 
HARE (per value. $10) on the npitel, sot, 
on Yridey, July ist, prox., at the 
y. Transir 
Boch, and reo mn Saturda Jul 1881. 
Sta somant of the nancial sondition of the com- 





Wore 
May iat, 88 
at 1881. 


POPPI rrIiiri it itit i 


—Balance Surplus Account.. 

—Net Larnings for Mon 
e171. od 11 

Dividend of 7 cts. per share, 290, 000 shares® 000 00 


Balance June WOR. co ndocnicacasotodeces $156,066 11 
D. OLYPHANT TALBOT, Aes’t fecretary. 





Tur National Park Bark or Naw Yor«, ) 
Nos. 214 anp 216 Broapway. 
New Yor«, June 20th, 1881. 
At A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
Directors, held this day, a dividend of Four per 
Cent. was declared out of the earnings of the past six 
months, payable on the Ist proximo, 
The transfer books will remain closed until July 
Sth, 1881. E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier, 
OFrFice oF THE STARR GRrovE SILVER Minne Co., ‘ 


No, 2 Nassau ~ ——— or WALL 
ww Tonn, Jane toth, 1881. 








DIvil DEND 
HE Pos RD or Sa UreEs hy dtethoed 
this d coceres 
of TEN CE 18 A SH A g, boing ONE F PEM CENT. af 
THE CAPITAL STOC Ts 2, Vompeay, payable ¢ 
oy nae tre etite sistest 2lat to the = Both; inet ive. 
e 
eee WILLIAM 8. CLARK, President. 
Jonny R, BOTHWFLL, 
MOUNTAIN 


I OF THE GREEN 
OTs MINING COMPAN: OF CALIFOKNIA. 


No. 18 Wall Se bn hoe 4 June 14th, 1881. 


here nied declared a on 
tdend of 8 SEN RAND ON ERALF 8 
for the month of May on — Capital Stock or the 
Company, pay on the inet. 
Transfer ks close on spe. 18th reopen on the 
27th of June. J.JAY PARDEE, Secreta ary. 


Orrick oF THE GOLD yAyty Bo Mrxin@ Co, oF Cate) 
IFORKIA, ne. td 
w. Yous. lune 16th, 1881. § 
TYIDEN 


The Ere of Lx spa have ae tor declared & 

quarterly dividend of ER SHARE. 

ending. 3 Ca ay! eg <— Com: a the 5 

oe n ay 3iw a on y= of June, 
1 Arrannter books eines. on the 26d inst. and re- 

open on the 2d of ’ 

ove %' J, JAY PARDEE, Secretary. 


Orngcon Ral. way ap) Na TION 


rn 3 ANY, 7 
New Yosx, Jane 15th, 1681. 
UPONS OF JULY ist, 1881, FROM 
nds of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
will 14 at maturity by the Farmers’ Loan 
and’ Trust p Ft No 26 Exchange eo, New 


T. H. TYNDALE, Assistant Secretary. 











the old style of washing with rockers, besides four 
lode claims, which have been considerably developed 
during the past year and show good indications of 
rich silver veins. 

The location of this property is unsurpassed, being 
near the celebrated “Robinson Consolidated,” 

“White Quail,” “Aftermath,” and “ Wheel of For- 
tune” mines, in the Ten Mile Consolidated Mining 
District, and as prospect property is as valudble es 
any in Colorado. 

Development work is to be actively and vigorously 
pushed, under the experienced management of Thos. 





WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


$3,000,000 loaned. 10 years’ experience. 
Not a dollar lost. Readers are cautioned 
that we have no connection with the con 
cern Western Farm Mortgage Company. 

Why this concern was secretly organized. 

Why we published its president (F. M. 
Perkins). 

Why he sued us for $10,000 libel damages. 

Why he failed to get a judgment. 

Why he had the costs to pay. 

What our patrons say. Testimonials and 
references. All sent free in three volumes 
of 179 pages. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 243 Broadway, N. Y. 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write = ohen the old Banking 


HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 
Tais house 


— 





G lock, one of the most intelligent and expert- 
enced mining superintendents in Colorado. 

A limited amount of Treasury Stock for premoting 
above works and purchasing machinery will be sold 
for a few days at 50 cents per share. 

Remember, full-paid $10 shares at 50 cents, which 
are likely to be worth from $3 to §5 per share within 
six months. 

Send all orders to 


GOFF. HASTINGS & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
295 Washington Street, Boston. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
12 Broadway (Equitable Building), N. Y. 


LETTERS OF OREDIT 





CIRCULAR NOTES 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WoRtD. ~ 


‘ 








Tux TRADESMEN's NATIONAL BANK, t 
New York. June 17th, 1881. 
A DIVIDEND OF FOUR PEE CENT. a 
will be paid to the stockholders of this Bank on 
and after July ist, 1861. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier, 


Tux IMPORTERS’ AXD TRaDERs’ NaTIONsL Bank) 
or New Yorx, 
ta Yor«, June ion + 
vidend of sev i cent. out of 
A ct £ , last six B mene es this day boon declared 


lst da 
coke » wit remain clored tan eis that + 
ARD TOWNSEND. Castiee. 


0 

NATE Ate oc Mane toc, Yate te VERS’ 

poe tteeSiea a iy featieat cova 

a after July y lst, esi. Re 

soematn closes WM. H. CHASE, Cashier, 

THE UNION PACIF ¢ RAILWAY COM- 

ONE AND MN iRE RTERS PER 

cbs on tae ANY will be eee Taly 
Int, 1881, to stockholders ers of record June lith, 18%1. 

Beer Sabsty tah Weaaete nee Ve 

0. 
TRUST COMPANY, No. 73 Broadway, rk and 


‘ote EERE bis syne sien rpm 


Ovwice c OF COPPER QUEEN Mintxo Company, 3 


ARD 36 St., New York, 
NE Beord of 3 Directors of me) mapa i 
hee a HONTELY DIVID' 
rive THOUSAND DOLLARS Mock of the Com 
pa i venie on = after J July Ist, i to wtock 


ers of record, at the office 

ks ch “J ne 28th and iy a 

Frameter back cENDORF. Secretary and Treasurer. 
A. A. Heves, Jn.. Presiden 

qpeesue Bi uf CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MIRN- 


amet ae ry dane June 4h 68 se a co., 
Sac eae ekeye 
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NATIONAL DEBTS. 


‘fue Tribune of this city not long 
ago published the following table, 
setting forth the national debts of various 
European countries in 1865 and 1879, as 
contrasted with the debt of the United 
States at the same periods: 





States. 1866. 1879 
i inisnnncsecdes $610,470,000 $1.047,200,000 
Austria-Hungary..... 1,473,220,000 2,005,150,000 
eeendsccsesedeccocs 2,646 50,000 8,927,000,000 
Great Britain......... 8.848, 160,000 8,'704,470,000 
Rasaia.........cccecees 990,080,000 2,556,000,000 
Italy... ee 871,080,000 1,044,460,000 
GOR. 0 0000000 ccecceese 999,600,000 2,499,000,000 
Netherlands........... 414,120,000 390,320,000 
Degas. occcccceccces 119,000,000 206,072,000 
REESE, <2 cocccsvoces 45,220,000 48,790,000 
Sweden... .....-. cesses 21,420,000 57,120,000 
NOFWAY......ceeeesseees 9,044,000 24,990,000 
SSE 190,400,000 892,700,000 
GEBRBecccccccccccecese 84,510,000 95,200,000 
Turkey. Europe....... 228,480,000 1,190,000,000 
Turkey, Asia.......... 952,000 99,980,000 
Switzerland........... 714,000 6,661,000 

We asiccancesce .. $12,508,330,000 §20,585,000,000 
United States (1865 
and 1980).......... 2,766,431,571 1,886,019,504 


These figures show that the aggregate in- 
crease of public debt in the various coun- 
tries of Europe since 1865 amounts to the 
huge sum of $8,081,766,000, and that of 
all these countries only Great Britain and the 
Netherlands have made any reductiun of 
their debt during this period. The people 
of the United States, however, reduced their 
national indebtedness during the period by 
the sum of $890,858,000. The annual inter: 
est to be paid on the debt has been reduced 
from $150,000,000 to less than $80,000,000, as 
the consequence of puying a portion of the 
principal and refunding a large part of the 
remainder at a lower rate of interest. The 
credit of no country in the world is to-day 
supcrior to that of the United States. The 
great body of the people mean that the debt 
of the Government, interest and principal, 
shall be honestly paid to the last dollar, 
and they have the power to make this pur- 
pose good. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue demand for strictly seasonable goods 
was slightly interrupted throughout the 
early part of the week in the dry goods 
market, occasioned by the unfavorable 
weather; but during the past two days it 
has assumed its original proportions and 
many large contracts have been closed, cov- 
ering a considerable percentage of the pro- 
duction for some time to come. Staple 
cotton goods were less active than hereto 
fore, which may be atiributed to the light 
supply available for immediate use; but 
there was a brisk demand for many de- 
scriptions of flannels, bieankets, staple 
and fancy hosiery, knit underwear, fancy 
knit woolens, etc. The condition of 
the market is not only exceptional, 
but is without precedent; still, when 
all the influences and surroundings are 
taken into consideration, it is but the 
natural result of that prosperity which 
has been realized throughout the length and 
breadth of the land we live in. The num- 
bers of consumers are continually increas- 
ing, through the gateways of immigration, 
and, as aconsequence, the demand continues 
to increase. The tone of the- market for 
cotton and woolen goods remains strong, 
though no prices have been advanced, and 
the shrewdest buyers are now taking hold 
with perfect confidence in the maintenance 
of values, The light supply of manufactured 
goods and the firmness of raw material has 
contributed somewhat to this result, and it 
is quite evident, should the demand con 
tinue as large in proportion as at present, 
for any length of time, there will be an ad- 
vance in prices which will embrace nearly 
all lines of goods. Manufacturers com- 
plain of not having facilities to complete 
orders they could take, and in some diree- 
tions there is a movement to increase the 
means of supply, by the introduction of ad- 
ditional machinery and the extension of 
their mills. ‘The cotton goods commission 
houses are making large deliveries of plain 
and colored cottons in execution of orders, 
and there is an active demand for flannels, 
jeans, underwear, etc., by jobbers who are 
availing themselves of the cheap freights 
now charged by the various transportation 
routes. 

Corton Goops.—There is nothing new 





to report in tiiis line. Brown, bleached, 
and colored cottons are moving steadily 
and stocks are in exceptionally good shape 
und prices are firmly maintained. There 
has, however, been a natural reaction from 
the extreme activity noticed a short time 
ago, package buyers having pretty well 
supplied their immediate wants, and antici- 
pated future requirements to some extent 
by placing orders for goods to be made. 
Cotton flannels were in noticeably good de- 
mand by package buyers, and the agents 
representing the most popular makes in low 
and medium grades hold large orders for 
future delivery ‘‘ at value.” 

Print-cloths.—The condition of the mar- 
ket for print-cloths has not materially 
changed. There was a fair demand for 
64x64s at 3 15-16c., and for 56x60s at 3ic.; 
but manufacturers did not manifest much 
enthusiasm at these prices. Most holders 
ask 4c. for the 64s. 


Prints.—Light fancy prints have been | 


quiet. A moderate business has been done by 
jobbers. Shirtings are in light request, and 
other makes of calicoes are mostly quiet, 
as is usual between seasons, There has 
been some inquiry for dark prints by job- 
bers desirous of making shipments by canal; 
but few transactions are reported, because 
stocks of old goods are mostly cleaned up 
and agents are not yet prepared to show or 
make prices for new dark work. The 
jobbing trade in calicoes was slow, on ac- 
count of the unfavorable weather prevail- 
ing during the greater part of the week. 

Ginghams were fairly active in jobbers’ 
hands, and a steady call for the best stand- 
ard dress styles, mournings, seersuckers, 
and staples was reported by agents. Prices 
of leading makes remain firm and stocks 
are almost nominal in first hands. 

Dress Goons have, as a rule, been quiet 
with the package houses, but some fair ord- 
ers for fine all-wool fabrics, adapted to the 
Fall trade, were recorded by agents in ex- 
ceptional cases. A moderate business in 
worsted dress goods, plain and lace bunt- 
ings, etc. was reported by jobbers; but cot 
ton dress fabrics were lightly dealt in, with 
the exception of ‘‘ wash goods,” which met 
with a fair distribution. 

UNDERWEAR AND Hostery have been 
more active. Fancy merino hose and half- 
hose were in steady demund, and some lead- 
ing makes are sold ahead for several months 
tocome. Staple hosiery was also more in- 
quired after, with most relative activity in 
best goods, poor qualities being neglected. 
Shirts and drawers continue fairly active at 
steady prices and stocks are generally in 
good shape. In fancy knit woolens there 
has been more doing, and Cardigan jackets, 
etc. werein fair request from Western buy- 
ers. 

Wooten Goops.—There is a moderate 
request for the most desirable styles of 
men’s heavy weolens, and values are very 
steady. Kentucky jeans and flannels are 
quite active, though the movement in flan- 
nels is not as brisk as in the beginning of 
the week, owing to many of the larger buy- 
ers having temporarily supplied their.wants. 
Supplies of both are small and much brok- 
en. For cloakings and repellants the de- 
mand is moderate. 

There has been quite a flurry in fine doe- 
skins during the week. Priceshardened and 
the demand was active. It isteported that 
another of the manufacturers of all-wool- 
filling doeskins has stopped making the 
goods, owing to the present unremuncrative 
prices. This is the third mill that has dis- 
continued the production of fine doeskins 
for the same cause. 

FOREIGN GOODs. 

Importers are distributing small quanti- 
ties of staple fabrics for reassorting pur- 
poses, while jobbers are doing a fair trade 
of asimilar character; but the continued bad 
weather has had an unfavorable effect on 
the demand. ‘There is a steady demand for 
small selections of fine black dress silks, 
certain shades of colored silks, and fine 
black satins; but inferior grades of these 
and fancy silks and novelties, with few ex- 
ceptions, are very. slow of sale and low in 
price. Dress goods remain quiet and black 
and colored cashmeres are only in smal! 
assorting demand; while light textiles rule 
quiet. Linens were steady. Laces and 
lace’ goods are in good demand. White 
goods and embroideries remain quiet. 


— _~<--<- —_— 








The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since Jan. ja [ve ag 
follows with the same period of last year: 


For the week : 





TO CLOSE OUT 


Entire Stock of 


Seasonable Fabrics, 


previous to Semi-Annual Inventory, 


WE OFFER 


during the game a Be ny in all our 


aural liuemans i Parhatn, 


Reduction in Prices, 
25 to 75 per Cent. 


AT Stewart 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & (Oth Sts. 


RIDLEY’S 


Fashion Magazine 
SUMMER NUMBER 


NOW READY. 


LARGELY ILLUSTRATED. 


IT GIVES THE 


LATEST FASHIONS 


AND A COMPLETE CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES 
AFFIXED TO EACH ITEM, AND CONTAINS IN 
GENERAL VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR THOSE 
LIVING AT A DISTANCE FROM NEW YORK ON 
THE MANY PERPLEXING QUESTIONS OF 


WHAT TO WEAR 


AND HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 


TO FAMILIES 


Sojourning Out of Town During the 
Summer Months 
THIS PUBLICATION WILL BE FOUND AN INVALO- 
ABLE GUIDE AND ASSISTANCE. 

@ It gives the Lowest New York Prices 
and fullinformation te aid intelligent 
and ical Sh ing by Mail. 
SIncLE No., 15¢.; SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. per Annum. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SUITS; DRY 
GOODS, DRESS SILKS, BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
SUN UMBRELLAS, YANKEB NOTIONS, 
HOSIERY, SHOES, HARDWARE, 


and, in fact, everything needful 
for the Household, Toilet, or 
Amusement. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311; GRAND ST.; 


68, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 


NEW SUMMER STYLES. 
35 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SILKS anp SATINS. a SUITS anp CLOAKS 


— o 8 a 
DRESS GOODS. 0 v o BOYS’ SUITS. 

o 
MILLINERY. - 




















5 *. 
o Fancr Goons. 
4 Sa. 

Domestics. oe o UNDERWEAR 


o oO _ 
LINENS. o a LACES. 


— oa eo—_— 


-° JONES ~. 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 
| Nineteenth Street, Nineteenth Street, 
! New York. 


x ” 
- JONES .-’ 

c Cutlery. 

c Gusmumat, 

o GLASSWARE. 














Oo 
SHOES. = 
Upholstery. a 
FU RN (TURE. o 
Lace | CurTars. “ . A ™ o ° RerntounaTons. 
Coste tee iay © 





REOPENING 


JACKSON'S 


Mourning Store, 


777 BROADWAY, 


Bet. 9th and 10th Sts. 


IN ORDER to make room for 
Fall Goods, this entire stock 
will be offered at such prices 
as will insure a speedy clear- 
ance. 

BUNTINGS, GRENADINES, and 
all SUMMER FABRICS are well 
worth the attention of intending 
purchasers. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE. 
R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th Street, - 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


WE HAVE MADE EXTRA PREPARATIONS THIS 
SEASON FOR AN INCREASED VARIETY OF 


DINNER AND 
CHAMBER SETS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO COTTAGE WANTS, COM 
BINING ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN, PECULIARITY 
IN DECORATION, AND POPULARITY IN PRICE. 
GARDEN-SEATS, CONSERVATORY PIECES, AND 
PIAZZA ORNAMENTS IN MORE STYLES OF POT. 
TERY THAN CAN BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. OUR 


China and Glass 


STOCK 18S THE LARGEST IN THIS COUNTRY AND 
OUR PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 











We are now prepared to furnish 
ROWING, ATHLETIC, AND 


YACHTING 


Outfits In any design required. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS BY MAIL, 
AND CATALOGUES FORWARDED FREE, 
UPON APPLICATION. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 
Cimnvon, Crewrlord & Simpson, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 

representing the following different departments : 

Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloven, 
Gents’ Faruishing Geods, Domestic and 
Housekeeping ary aes Trimmings, 
Laces, N ibb ney Geeds, Mil- 
linery, LADIES’ aK CHIED GENS FINE 
MUSLIN, UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES- 
TIC COSTUMES, Delmans and Wraps, 

Boots and Shoes, ete., ete. 


of the above’will be sent «bed of 1 
vhcopy of th to any person sending to anf oe 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor, Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
= 

For New..Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mombay Eve Eventne, June 20th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Antereyes 3 \Langdon GB...36 12 
«-.-36 9% ‘Lonsdale....... 10 
- AA..36 10h  “* Cambriec..36 13 
Allenda:2..... 64 17 Masonville.... .36 10) 
a -.-t-& 19 Nashua, E...... 36 10 


“ en “a Pe, 42 12 


Bartlett, F.. 
C. 54 12 Newmarket, F. 36 7 
sa te 0 36 7) N. ¥. Mills.....86 13 








. ..B3 63! We'r Twist 36 134 
Bay Mills bainial 36 10 “ 4 
Blackstone, AA.36 8]: “ 
Boott, R 27 463) “* 
. E Ht ean ee 
Caboe.....2000 7 be 
We nscetive 44 83) ° 
T  neeomeel 9-5 104! Ss 
a ee < 24) # 
Canoe. ..:.....8¢ &§ Pequot codec 
Clinton, ee -4 
Dwight, Star 8..36 10 Slaterville...... 356 
Anchor?6 11 Tusearora, XX.36 123 
Fearless. . a & Uties........... 65 11 
Fruit of the Loom: | ** ex. heavy.36 11) 
) Sata 54 17 
“6 « a 94! se ET 64 2 
= “ .«@ 18 oF « poheasheats 84 30 
Forestdale...... 8 igen ee 9-4 325 
GretiGi.n.se Gl wccsese ce 10-4 35 
Gold Medal..... 841 “ heavy....100 37% 
Os daca 83 74' “ Nonp...... 36 «13 
Great Falls,Q..36 10 |Wamsutta: 
ss 7 ar OXX.36 18 


sad M..33 74| *, cambric. . 36 138 





o .83 “* d’ble warp.36 12 
Hill’s Semp. Idem |Washington....36 63 
9 'Wauregan, 1008.36 124 
ad © ae) an oetes 12 
s ee 6 174 ~ 2 “rie 11 
“ ae « canal we 1 2 
FROG... conscces 86 st Whitinsy ilie.. ..386 8 
Indian Orebard... 88 it 
“« DW..36 i Williamsville : 
Laugdon, 76....36 Al..36 12 
bs 7% (46 4g 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam. F.....36 Law onia normed 10-4 25 
AGentie. 4..,..205 OF  % ..... 11-4 27% 
it 36 7 hie: ae sased 36° 6h 
eee TTT 36 © ©684 Massachusetts: 
OC 'Riin ae BB....36 64 
s.- hace 64) “ Bai. 33 (64 
6a $1 7 “ Gy; & 
Appleton, A....56 8% “ Stand:.36 ef 
= XX..36 6} Medford....... 3% 
ep R....36 so/Merie, tne 0.. 7% 
Augusta eovces: 36 7}; 38 8 
etoge 33 64, ni E 40 
© Wl | W..48 18 
Broadway...... 36 if Newmarket, DD 36 63 
Bedford, R..... 30 --36 6h 
WOR TE wngusei 34 et o x. -36 7 
ih ORE. 36 8B | Pacific, yea. -36 «8 
“ & ee ros pepe 1% 
S  Weasbeiss 40 81 Pepperell. seas 74 1% 
Continental, C. .6 -» 84 20 
” D..40 9 ' . « 94 225 
Conestoga, D...28 6}; Sed 104 2 
“ G...30 64 “ 11-4 274 
- 8 ..88 73! . 124 32 
ad W..36 a Pepperell, E fine’ 83 
Dwight, X......30 ~ 63 --3B6 7H 
“* Y.......33 64 fe 01.38 7 
e, Bea oe - N....00 6 
Exeter A......é 4 «63 Pe quot, | eee i 
oe eee 336} BAx% w oy 
Ellerton...... ee: GU och 45 13 
Harri: ‘burg. A..36 74 Pittsfield. A....36 6 
B.33 64 Poeasset, C..... 360 7} 
indian Head.. ..36 8h o O.....%38 — 
ee an E.. ..@ 83 
on 096-40 114 Stark, AA......! j,i 
‘ ----48 13 'Utica 36 
Indian Orchard : aed 
RR..30 63) “ 
« NN..£S % © 
“ EE..36 7 « 
° & BA M.- By. 
Lawrence LL | Vameutta 8T 
. 5 “e 
“ XX "36 gy 
- XXX.40 94) “ 
Langley, A ....36 74 « 
spain 78 63) « 
re ae. achusett..... 36 8 
Laconia. B — se). — —. cageal 7 
pe OSS 74 1% “ 40 114 
- =e 8-4 2 ——_ 48 13 
. dian 4-4 22% 
PRINTS. 
Aidletias. - op sveyoee 6 .Manchester . ove @ 
American.........+. 64 Merrimack, Du ..i..7 
Allen’s fancy....... 6} Mallory........ et 
BOUT W ss caes” cae 7 Orie MME 32.5.0 <obs 6s 
Cocheco..... 5... fo as 7 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 64 Riehmond’s........ 64 
GAGNON E 6.60.55 ens 00 63 Simpson’s solid Lik.. 64 
Gloucester.......... 6 Sprague’s........... 
CAS 64:Southbridge...... _ 6h 
Hamiilton........... 64| Washingtun.. -_—- 
Lancaster .......... 54) _— fancy.. boete 7 
STRIPE: 
American ..... 947410 Lewiston AA.. —@11} 
Amoskeag . ok (@ ia ‘Otis BB... 10 
ss fancy —@l (Thorndike A..114 12 
Columbian.... —(@ 9 “ B..11 @114 
Hamilton ..... —@ 2 cane A - 9$@10 


mechs nantine dl 
Far & Mnrs. No.7.. 
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Gs. 
Amoskeag. » ACA. itt Methué&a, AA.... % 
re ) tebe’ 16 | palmer wthop epee ok @ 
i a 15 |Pearl River....... 17 
7 $6525 14 |Pemberton, AA.. 15 
S Deiat " Be. 
“ E.. “ E.. 11 
F. eae % 
10 
10 
1 kel @ 
133 ¥ 32 16 
pe | as 1 
Lewiston, A....36 184! 

DENIMB 
Amoskeag......... ¥ Otis, BB.......... 14 
BOISE. tnent athe \P Pearl River...... 16 
Col’mb’n bro.. “154! , _ ieee 16 

= brn. 154 Warren - enemas 15 
A 6 14 
GINGHAMS. 
ae coccgegee 11 |Manchester ........10 

WED san hctadbed te 10}! ee Wace Chods 1 
Guages seeeccccses 10 |Renfrew............ 
Gloucester......... Ld White MfigUo. stpl 10} 
CAKEF. 2 cccccess 103 “« “ -Fancy..103 
enh snmae. 
Appleton... Sa Langley, B......... 8 
Augusta... cioncoon a eee sae D... 83 
| Re pape G... 
7 lille lhe ot |Pepperell .......... 8} 
BORED, Ele occ ceckes MEY Doses ccdced: 8! 





FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


Only once before in over forty years 
has the price of Carpets been so low, 
and the assortment now displayed in 
our new and greatly enlarged Ware- 
191 Sixth Avenue 
and 101, 103, 105 West 13th Street, 
is the most varied and extensive to be 


rooms, Nos. 189, 


found in this country, including aN 
the different grades, with borders to 
match, at a reduction on fine grades 
of fully 25 per cent. 
prices. 


Sheypard King 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 
CORNER 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


HARDEVEERGH & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO. 


Carpetings, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
74 Fulton and $3, 88, and §? Henry Sts 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Rods, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


CHINA MATTINGS. 


3,000 ROLLS OF 
NEW CHINA 


STRAW MATTINGS. 
HA D AT THE GREAT FORCED 
SALES, AND W yokuen SOLD At ies T REDUC. 
1,000 ROLLS 
Wrapper Stained 
INCLUDING SOME OF THE 
AND N IN 


E 
WHICH WE TE 
goons CUT AT SLIGHT BT al 


from former 








Fan mer gu any 


SHA 
ATR: NT TION, 
CE ABOVE ROLL 


H. P. WILLIAMS & C0., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 





FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the onary and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


r—_— 


FOR SALE BY 


 |Price 90 cts. a Yard. 









by all First- 


A ROLD CONST ABLE & CO: inches wide; Satin finish both |c?as* Dealers 
LORD & TAYLOR. 

(AMES MOCREERY & CO. sides ; pes7 Reavy 5 pap neaugh out the 
La i SONS. - 











mode shades; 8 b.to 
| broider for tape or Hap a 









THE 





In ourissue of July ist, 1880, we called 
upon the various insurance officials of the 
country to make an examination of the Mu- 
tual Life. Our argument to them was based 
upon the practice of the Company in re- 
gard to the treatment of retiring members, 
in almost entirely confiscating the values of 
In the article, among other 
personal appeals, was one to Commissioner 
Row, of Michigan, which we now quote: 


their policies. 


‘There is not a man in the country who 
has tried more faithfully to serve the insur- 
ance interests of his state than has the Hon. 
8S. H. Row, the Commissioner of Insurance 
for the State of Michigan. He is an old 
hand at the examination of life companies. 
He has never examined the Mutual Life. If 
he knows the practice of the Company in 
regard to the treatment of retiring mem- 
bers, we do not see how he can conscien- 
tiously neglect to do it now.” : 

After the publication of this article, we 
received a letter from Commissioner Row, 
dated July 16th, in which he stated that 
he had addressed a note to Deputy McCall, 
of the New York Insurance Department, 
asking him to make a thorough and ex- 
haust've examination of the Mutual Life; 
that Mr. McCall had replied that Superin- 
tendent Fairman intended to make such ex- 
a:nination; and that soon after he received 
a letter from Mr. Fairman, in which he said 
that he had been requested by Mr. Winston 
to examine the Company, and that he in- 
tended doing so. This letter of Commis- 
sioner Row, in answer to the article in Toe 
INDEPENDENT, appearing in our issue of 
July 1st and giving the details of the pre- 
liminaries of the examinations, was pub- 
lished in our issue of July 22d. It will 
thus be seen that, while the examination was 
commenced ostensibly at the request of the 
president of the Company, it was in reality 
brought about by Toe INDEPENDENT and 
Commissioner Row. 

From the time that the Mutual Life 
adopted its rebate plan, followed by its re- 
duction of rates, THe INDEPENDENT, in 
article after article, has steadily called for 
an exhaustive examination of the Company, 
and particularly with reference to its treat- 
ment of members. We have never desired 
that the Company should go through the 
farce of asking some of its friends to 
its office, to receive the entertainment 
that its officers know only too well 
how to give, and then publish fulsome 
praises of the Company. We wanted a 
well-known man, like Commissioner Row, 
to go there and examine the Company. 
We expected nothing from the examination 
of John A. McCall, Jr., when we knew he 
was to make the examination, and we 
have got nothing. Mr. Emerson W. Peet, of 
the Pennsylvania Department, was engaged 
in examining the Company at the same 
time, and has made a report to his superior, 
Superintendent Foster, of the _Pennsylva- 
nia Insurance Department. His report is 
almost exactly like Mr. McCall’s, and nat- 
urally would be, 

Before discussing the reports of these 
gentlemen, it will be necessary to talk about 
them a little, in order that the value to be 
put upon what they say can be properly 
estimated. 

John A. McCall, Jr., has been for some 
years the deputy superintendent of the N. 
Y. Insurance Department. He is a young 
man and a bright, quick accountant; a 
Democrat, but has held his position under 
various Republican superintendevts. There 
is probably not a man in the United States 
who can go into the office of a corporation 
and ascertain its condition with more celer- 
ity and correctness than Mr. McCall. He 
has made very many examinations of in- 
- surance companies, both- fire and life, and, 
if there-was 2 ye a to be found, 












we belicve that be has always found it. His 
ability must be granted beyond any ques- 
tion; but to those who are familiar with his 
record the matter must rest with pronounc- 
ing him an ableman. He has been receiv- 
ing a salary from the Department of $3,500 
per year, which has recently been slightly 
increased. It is well known that many 
offers have been made Mr. McCall to go 
into other business, the income largely ex- 
ceeding the amount paid him; but he, for 
some reason, has preferred to stay in the 
department, make occasional examinations, 
and let the offers of far larger compensa- 
tion go. Mr. McCall was associated with 
the notorious John F. Smyth during the 
entire administration of that unfortunate 
man, and never was one word of protest 
known to come from him, nor of refusal to 
do Smyth’s bidding. He was necessarily a 
party to all of the Smyth transactions. A 
statement of one of the examinations of Mr. 
McCall will fully illustrate his value as an 
examiner, and particularly as a man of 
honor. In 1878 Mr. McCall made an ex- 
amination of the Globe Life. Insurance 
Company. He ascertained that the Com- 
pany was hopelessly insolvent, and took 
his information back to Albany with bim. 
Very shortly after this.the superintendent, 
John F. Smyth, published a report in regard 
to the Globe, in whicl: he gave a statement 
of its assets and liabilities, giving the Com- 
pany a large surplus, which report closed 
as follows: 

** The superintendent is gratified that the 
foregoing result of the examination of the 
Company shows a surplus of $238,822.27, 
with which it should be enabled to do & 
flourishing and prosperous business.” 


This report was published and signed by 
the superintendent afier the examination of 
Mr. McCall, in which he found the Globe 
utterly insolvent, and Mr. McCall sat 
quietly by and saw the public duped and 
deceived; and yet he was an officer of the 
Insurance Department of the state and 
drawing pay from the state. For some- 
thing more than a year the public and the 
policyholders of the Company were de- 
ceived in regard to its standing. This was 
during a very trying time for life insurance 
companies, and insurance departments were 
constantly consulted in regard to the stand- 
ing of all companies, and hundreds of let- 
ters must have poured into the department 
asking for information about the Globe, 
where Mr. McCall sat daily at his duties; 
and these letters must have been answered 
in such a manner as not to expose the in- 
solvency of the Company, and yet the Com- 
pany was all the time known by Mr. Mc- 
Call to be utterly insolvent. He may have 
been in a trying place; but the trial showed 
him not to be a man of honor,and not to be 
aman tobe trusted with an examination 
where the truth must not only be found 
out, but told. Mr. McCall is also known 
to be a warm personal friend of Mr. Win- 
ston.’ ; 

Mr. E. W. Peet, from the Pennsylvania 
Department, who was engaged in the exauf- 
ination, was formerly in the etmploy of the 
Mutual Life. He got his first’ knowledge 
of insurance while in the employ of the 
Company; has always been on the most in- 
timate terms with the Cémpany and its 
officers. He left their employ to work him- 
self into the notorious Jay Cook National 
Life, of which he finally became president. 
The Company became almost a by-word 
and reproach under his management, and 
he finally, about a year ago, sold out his 
stock, at what has been understood to he a 
fancy price, to a set of men, headed by 
Henry J. Furber, of Universal Life and 
Charter Oak Life fame, who, it is believed, 
intended to entirely wreck the Company, 
or the little Peet left of it. Mr. Peet then 
obtained a position in the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Department just in time to repre- 
sent it in the examination of the Mutual 
Life. No one who knows the circumstan- 
ces has any idea that he will remain in the 
Department, for there can scarcely be a 
doubt about his being wealthy from his 
sale of National Life stock. All signs must 
fail, or else he in some way became an 
attaché of the Department with, reference 
to an examination of the Mutual Life. 

Now, we ask, were these two men the 
proper persons to conduct an examination 
of the Mutual Life and to tell its members 
whether they were being cheated or not? 
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Were they the proper persons to examine 
and report on the scores of charges of cor- 
ruption which have so many times been 
made against the officers of that Company, 
and never even denied? Were these men 
competent judges? Why, we ask, was not 
Mr. Row, of Michigan, Mr. Clark, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Wright, of Ohio, or Mr. 
Pillsbury, of New Hampshire, asked to join 
in the examination? They are honest men, 
capable men, have had experience in many 
examinations, and they were just the men 
to reassure the members of the Company; 
but their honesty and capability was a bar- 
rier, and, instead, John A. McCall, Jr., and 
Emerson W. Peet were taken. Their ver- 
dict is of not the slightest consequence. 
They were totally unfitted to be jurors in 
the case. Their work wasa mere farce 
and their report the thinnest kind of a 
whitewash. 

But the matter did not end with the utter 
inappropriuteness of Messrs. McCall and 
Peet as examiners. One of the most im, 
portant parts of the examination was an 
appraisal of the real estate owned by the 
Company. There were four hundred and 
three picces to be appraised, which had 
been obtained by the Company under fore- 
closure. Of these two hundred and fifteen, 
or more than one-half, were located in the 
State of New Jersey and a large number 
of them in the City of Elizabeth. Mr. 
Amos Clark, Jr., was selected to place a 
value on this New Jersey property. We 
are not aware that anything can be said 
against the general character of Mr. Clark, 
but he has been and is a large property 
owner io the City of Elizabeth. Whether 
he is a rich map or a poor man depends 
upon whether property is valued high or 
valued low. There is not a man in the 
State of New Jersey or in the United States 
whose personal interests require a high 
valuation of Elizabeth and New Jersey 
property more than Mr. Clark’s, and we 
find him the man selected to appraise over 
half the pieces of property owned by the 
Mutual Life. It is understood that Mr. 
Clark had associated with him another man 
in his appraisals; that the two were con- 
stantly accompanied by an employé of the 
Company; and that, in visiting the various 
properties, a carriage was used, furnished by 
the Company. Can any one think for a 
moment that he was a competent judge? 
Is there an insolvent bank, or railroad, or 
corporation of any kind in the United States 
which would not come out of an examina- 
tion with the greatest effusion of praise 
from {ts examiners, examined under similar 
circumstances? 

We can, of course, speak only of what 
we know. We have no doubt that every 
part and parcel of the Company's assets 
were examined by friends and interested 
parties in the same way. We are told that 
the Company's stocks and -bonds owned 
were submitted to four leading bankers in 
New York for a valuation; but we know 
that the Company keeps fourteen bank ac- 
counts in New York City, in each of which 
large sums are kept on deposit, and the ex- 
aminers had fourteen interested . friends 
from which to select the four. The exam- 
ination was all a friendly business, and tells 
nothing about the Mutual Life which will in 
the least reassure its members, We cannot 
believe that Commissioner Row will be sat- 
isfied w'th it. We do not see how it leaves 
the Company in any different position from 
what it was in before. 

We ask again, if the officers of a leading 
bank had been charged with such things as 
have been charged against the officers of 
the Mutual Life, and an examination was 
forced by its depositors, would they be sat- 
isfied with such an examination as has been 
given the Mutual Life? And we answer 
that they certainly would not be satisfied 
with such an examination, And we say 
also that the members of the Mutual Life 
will not be satisfied with the examination 
just completed. 

But these young friends of Mr. Winston, 
in their desire to appear fair, made some 
statements in their report which require 
attention, and we propose in our next issue 
to thoroughly analyze the report. There 
are some things told in the report which 
should be truly humiliating to the officers 
of the Mutual Life and make them blush 
with shame at the inefficiency of their past 
record. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


AN ABLE ARGUMENT. 


We submit below that portion of the 
teport of the Insurance Commissioner of 
Peunsylvania which argues aguinst the 
co-operative system of life insurance. 
Emanating from that State in which co- 
operative insurance has reached its present 
large and dangerous proportions, it will, of 
course, be rend with much interest and 
cannot fail to be convincing. The argu- 
ment against the so-called co-operative 
system is by far the ablest we have yet 
seen, and puts the unanswerable objections 
to the flimsy concernsin a few terse words, 
under the heading of ‘‘True and False 
Life Insurance.” Above all, it must be 
remembered that the writer is not arguing 
in his own Interests or in that of any 
organization; but. is giving his official 
opinion ns to the strenyth and utility of a 
certain branch of a business of which he 
possesses a thoroush knowledge and under- 
standing. He says: 





‘Insurance to be insurance must insure, 
as the word implies, and show how insur- 
ance can be afforded. A regular company 
is required by law to demonstrate with 
mathematical precision how it is going to 
pay each policy as it matures, by death or 
otherwise, and must charge adequate pre- 
miums and accumulate assets, with which 
to meet liabilities that are as certain as 
death. Co-operative compnnies do not pre- 
tend todo this. Their ability to pay de- 
pends upon two uncertain events: that 
new members will take the place of those 
who die and that essessments will be paid. 
Ifeither of these contingencies fail, the com. 
pany fails. If a regular compeny has in- 
sured one thousand persons for one thou- 
sand dollars each, it must, assuming that 
the policies are all maintained, ultimately 
pay one million of dollars, and be able to 
show assets in possession which, together 
with future premiums, all comoounded at 
a certain rate of interest, will pay each 
policyholder one thousand dollars when he 
dies, according to what experience hae 
established as the necessary rate of mortal- 
ity. It matters not how many retire or how 
few come to thecompany. The result is 
the same. Each policy is vaid »t maturity. 

“This is the simple, tried, and safe sys 
tem, from which the element of uncertainty 
is excluded by a certain reserve and a cer- 
tain table of mortalitv, sometimes derisive- 
ly called ‘old-line’ insurance, New-line 
insurance pursuce a different method. A 
compeny insures a thousand nersons fora 
thousand dollars each. Thev, too, must 
ultimately pay a million dollars. How is 
this to he done? They have no funds in 
possession, no reserve; nothing but officers, 
office furniture, and unlimited expectations. 
When a policy matures, they make an as 


sessment upon surviving members. If 
these all pay, the policy is paid in full. If 
some pay and some do not, the policy is 


paid in part. Members who do not pay re- 
tire eracefully, and others are invited to fill 
the gap thus created. Itis like calling spir- 
its from the vasty deep.' They may come 
or they may not. And so the concern goes 
on in a free-and-easy, do-as-you-please sort 
of way, until the survivors, beginning to 
suspect that the longer they live and the 
more they pay the poorer their Chances of 
remuneration, grow tired, and the company 
falls to pieces for want of cohesive power. 
Whatever this may be called, whatever 
merits it may have as a beneficial system, 
when properly conducted, it is not insur- 
ance. It isa poortravesty ofinsurance. It 
is not even to life insurance what mutual 
fire is to stock fire insurance; for mutual 
fire companies contract to pay the face of 
their policies at maturity and hold the 
substantial obligation of property-holders; 
but thesedo not. If amem'er fails to pay, 
they absolve him and forfeit what he has 
paid, and that ends the matter. 

‘““These companies do not pretend to 
show by any mathematical proce:s how 
their policies are to be paid. They guess 
that assessments will be co'lectcd, and that 
new members will supply tle places of 
those who die. They guess that a number 
will decline to pay their assessments, and 
forfeit to the company all previously paid. 
Thev guess that this process may go on in- 
definitely; but it is all guess-work, lacking 
the essential element of certainty, even o' 
probability. There can be no demonstra- 
tion, because there »re no certain factors in 
their prob’'em; but then a great merit is 
claimed for the system in this—the r serve 
of the compiny is beyond the reach :f 
officers, safely lodged in the pockets of the 
assured. Unfortunately. it is too apt to re- 
mein there. This imaginary reserve, float- 
ing about in the imagiu»ry pockets of a-tu- 
al and imaginary members, available for 
the purposes of the company only at the 
option of these actual and imaginary mem- 
hers, is altogether too shadowy and intangi- 
ble for practical purposes, and is not the 
kind of reserve necessary to give insurance 
a rock-hed foundation. Men would not 


undertake to conduct any other business en- 
terprise in this fanciful and visionary way. 

‘* But officers have in some instances 
squandered the reserve entrusted to them, 


aod may dosoagain. So they may. Of 





ficers of . ban’ been known to squan- 
der the capital entrusted to them; therefore 
hanking should be carried on without cap- 
ital. It should remain in the pockets of 
the stockholders, to be called for whenever 
a note is offered for discount.” 





INSURANCE NOTES. 

On whom does the responsibility for 
overinsurance rest? It has beeome fashion- 
able to place the blame generally on the 
shoulders of the insured, and that this is 


measurably true no one well informed can 
doubt; but it is equally true that by far too 
large a share of this responsibility rests on 
the agents of the variouscompaunies. Profit 
is what the agent works for; and, as that 
depends on the amount of his commissions 
and the agzvregate of his commissions de- 
pends on the volume of risks placed. the 
tendency is on his part to take large lines 
in any given case._ Self-interest too often 
proves strouger than caution. We do not 
believe that the average agent designs to 
abet the insured in procuring overinsurance 
to the extent of furnishing a temptation to 
carelessness, or worse, in the cnse of over- 
estimated values; but the standpoint from 
which the agents and the company map- 
acers look at the matter are so different as 
to lead to widely different conclusions. A 
ease not long xgo occurred where an estab- 
list'ment was insured for nearly $400,000. 
and which good judges estimated could 
easily be replaced, if burned, for $250,000 
This is a fair samule of many other cases 
and proves the truth of vur assertion. — The 
Investigator, 

....A cotemporary well says that it is 
a singular theory that the purely benevo- 
lent mutual benefit societies do not make 
common cause with the regular life insur- 
ance companies in the effort to force the 
co-operative insurance concerns, through 
legislation, under some sort of officinl super- 
vision and regulation. This because no- 
body wants to interfere with the Masons’, 
Oddfellows’, Knights’, and Workingmen's 
relief societies—the regularly organized co- 
operatives, designed for miscellaneous 
work among the public, being the only 
concerns that the legitimate life insurance 
interest and enlightened public sentiment 
cares to bring within proper control.— Unt- 
ted States Review. 


INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 











Examining aeee 
4 abilities, ated by on: 9 BL O11 18s 8 
en, a* 6 SAME. 66.0006 911, 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard... 2.815.782 
Sarplus by New York Standard........ 5,988,905 
All policies non-forfeitable after second year; 
low expenses; dividends declared and paid 


every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
rende? values most liberal; losses promptly ad- 
Just . 


OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dospms, Sec’y. Taro. MacKNET, Treas 


18265. 41881. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
bilities......... bcdeve¥ee -- 846.169 70 

Surplus..........-- cosceccesss 884 869 O1 


$2,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOBN L. THOMSON, Secretary. _ 


THE CONTINENTAL 


\' if } LIFE 

x. Insurance Co., 

OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 

SUKPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 


JAS. S. PARSO! 
President. = 


A. S. WISCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 


R EL Precwer, 
Carrer er~ 
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ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Largest Surplus of any Fire Company in the World, 
_ OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. _ 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental / Brooklyn, . Court ‘eT Sta, 
Buildings. and No. 106 Rules se 
eserve for reinsurauce....... $1,346,195 69 
eserve ample fer all other 
Si déusdtcecondiceniobuconaatt 286,387 9: 
- 1,000,000 





Species Reserve Fund... .»5’ 
ranty Su: plus Fund.. 
Unallotted Surplus 


— -—_ — 


DIRECTURS: 


GO, T. HOPE. President. 
- H. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 























t BLISS HENRY B. HYDE, 
3. B. CHI1TENDEN, JNO. L. BIKE 
BEN ty C. bor WELLINGTON LAPP 

‘ ELLL CLAP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, ENRY F. SPAULDING, 
TH LODORE, i HUSTED, Ron, RD aM RDY 

STED, "HARD A. McCURDY, 

WM H. CASWELL, JOHN H. REED 
D. H. ARNOLD, JOHN H. EARL 
WM. M. RICHARDS ENRY EYR 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, . H. HURLRUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS EDWARD MARTIN 
WM. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON 
CYRUS PECK 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORL J. D VERMILYE, 
GEO. W. LA JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRAS INO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. *t. 
AoC ROS PEC 


K, Secretary. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Precers Dep't. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't, 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Generai soot, 
PF. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 


Aesets .. + + + + «© © «© $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities .... +++. 13,312,918 88 


Total Surplus... . . . $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of Kew York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 

















ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents wanted in ev City and la T " 
Apply direct to this Company. . a 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


1829. 


H. STOKES. Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 


Charter Perpetual. 1881, 





FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 


I a ceceeniesincatdeneteseseccastnen $400,000 
ins 





Net Surphk 
Total Realized Assets (Jan. 1, 1881)..83,219,557 89 
EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 

Secretary. President. 


18351. THE 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE, 
Every poteyhokior Soc InIGey and entitled 
ve y Tr a stoc! er and entit 
participate in distributions of surplus 7 
The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contain: the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Exa:nine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
EE. W. 7OND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, See 
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22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY |, issi. 













Private Barns, ir 
Policies 


Steck or 

A. Contents, a oe 
ee ae ated in 

Policies from 1859 co 1881, 364, 


C48H CAPITAL, $200,000. 


Hos. WM. H. BRADLEY. Hos. B. N. HIRBA 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL. Organised A. D. 1859. 





confined to Dwelling PFous, 
Churches and School Houses. Ko 
orany largecity. Number ~- 

le force, 105,817. 





‘otal Cash Assets. - - - . - $§eB4 659 74 

| a bo Reserve and all other ability, - - y - 364,553 67 

Cash as regards Policy-H - 2*« * + $570,106 07 

WafectGegiml, - © -©= - © * © © & 200,000 08 
Cash Surpl Stockholders, - + * * * $320,106 

; Testelieseen Hotes on hand January 1,1881, - * -* $1 ,007,299 2s 

Losses Paid from 1874 to _ 7 * = © © © $1,879,737 19 


DIRECTORS. 
RD. CHAS. L. C' 


URRIER. 
Bon. d.M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN. 
NICHOLAS KRAN3Z. 














June 28, 1881.] 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 267s, 1881. 
stecs, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
rany, submit the following Statement of its 

affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 
ms on Marine ——= ist Jan- 
1880, to 31st. Decem 





anuary, 





fums marked of Son is ist January, 
30, to Bist December, 1 


during thesame 
fachcennenadiees ooee---$2,071,238 98 





L Company has tl the following Assets— 


nited States and State of New York 
=—- City, Bank, and other Stocks... eK Tan 00 


secured oy stocks and otherwise. 1, 00 

deat "Estate ab due the Com- 
pean: LD eee aes 470,000 00 
mium La ~ Bills Receivable... 1,628,921 34 
Cah Seatbnccneseccvececseunecetiatben 587,977 3 37 
BTROEA,. .....ccocccccccococccccescccseced $12.6 608, 356 356 TL 





Six per cent.interest on the outstanding cert: ficates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates ofthe ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment afd canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ef the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By orcer of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMU UND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H, MOOR JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS © ALEXANDER V’ BLAKE, 
CHARLES, i RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
JaMES LOW CHARLES MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LA 
N URNHAM, EDWIN D ORG 
A. A. RAVE ROBERT L. STU 
STURGIS JAMES G. DE FOREST 
A 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOS 2 WILLIAM 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. F 
ROYAL PHELPS, PETER V. KING, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMASB. a 
RACE K. 
Son. D MEWLETT WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
TLLIAM H. WEBB. HENRY COLLINS, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
qr. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED (85Q, 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 





= 1 Soowures < of this Com are ABSU- 
Lore BCU! TY, ECON ee AL M AG. T, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE Eins RED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seorctory. 
H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 

201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

61st Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1881. 


ASH APIT AL... grecqnepbonse<eé 
eserve for R 


for Reinsurance. 
Net re lor tosoe und co under — aE z 
Policyholders in this Company ha nen LSet 896 58 


NEW TORK SA ¥ FOND Law. 
Ce on SEEN TNE 
HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, "ie York. 

Capital paid in, in cash. 
Slit bape BIS 8 
Potal Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881..$2,400.082 28 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 














INCOME. 
POT ac ccsccgseccccccncccccesoncocces 
) Interest and Rents.......... 
Net profit on Investments. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
i Darccaneccescapen*aaensccceccengposeee $2,507,564 84 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and An- 

Sidninawacenththesanseedusthtenennese 2,106,410 04 
Discounted Endowment and Matured 

FOMENRS POMPes cccscccccncecqcosepecces 178,963 09 
i tal Pale Policyholders. $4 937 

vid Sen Capital, degeccdoe anes mes 
py and Commissions 821,427 00 
Gene aye pa oo 596,639 
State, County, and City Taxes............ 88,848 70 
Net Case Assets, Dec. 31st, 1880......... $38,400,844 02 

ASSETS. 
Peccccoecccccesccevoc 053,475 50 
United took. acianensesonacnadienndte wo eis oun 00 
State Stocks, Loy Bie ks 
autho) e Laws ‘of t the State 
Wide hascetnete b6beenccedeceses 8,987,422 47 
ns Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064.562 
ap in 4 York and Bosto: 8,908,868 €9 
under foreclosure...... 
Cash on hand,in banks and other de ea 
ries, on interest 
Since recelved)...........+++ erecesesseee 2,184,007 23 
e ite om account of Pre- 
GIDE 2. c ccnncsececcsovcccescoseocococcces 239,421 32 
409 
Mastas value of etocks and Bonds over” Panet 
anineanenekh Geaheenememeriiananeeene 1,521,051 28 
Intersat and Rents due and accrued..... 
— Te in pra te of eollec- 
ess ums vance, 

Ge cnccengs ccccegttoqseqovosccscccsece 163,839 00 
Deferred Premiums.............-00-s<s00+ 650,559 36 
yy as peomer eet: fnelualng ten *y tad 

ay ~ 2 for reinsurance of existing 

PORICIES.. .. 5s svewereennnas oe gnnecceecsesee $1 .. $1,880,808 11 11 
Total Dadivided ar Ima...... 

Sw ndivided 6: arpine ated ee eee 21 

of Policies in gen Ich nedebenen s 4,045,064 21 

fine CIAKB. .... 2... ceeee 4,283,230 00 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... 635,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared. available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating polictes. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


. aA Cis” | Actuansms. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
and 














aecounts at the close of the year. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Henry B. fi de, John A. Stewart, 
George FP). Morgan, John D. anor k 
George T. A:lee, Rob’t Lenox ag 
ry ¢: Hurlbut, 
Wi ft  — we Beary M. Alexander, 
William A. : elock, item | Walker, * 
Handy, Henry Day. 
William G. Lambert, £. Boudinot Colt, 
Henry G. Marquand, Thomas A. Biddle, 
James W. Alexander, jeorge W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. joorge G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8. Young, José F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. Cummins, John J. MeCook, 
Robert Bliss, W. White h 
Daniel D. Lord, Stephen H. . 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey, 
Horace Porter, Charles G. Landon, 
Edward W. Lambert, Samuel Holmes. 
B. ¥. Randolph, Theodore Weston, 
Alanson Trask, piczander P. Irvin, 
John . De Witt Cuyler, 
Ashbel Green, {enw Fi 
Famuel M. 
Henry V. Butler. William Alexander, 
George Samuel G. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestabla, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a; 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom beretofore and is still usual with other 


OF THE 


January Ast, 1881. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - 


REVENUE 


PHOMAUARS. ..0.0000 cccccmitmesescccccccccesoccccscwocs $7,014,819 59 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1880 Seen eres 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 
2,635,877 95 
Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1880...... ccccecccceecs 


DISBURSEMENT 


Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


Office aud law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 


ASSETS. , 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 
*Loans ov existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,975,000).............ceeeceeweeeee 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 
GOGMENE US GEM: THR, FUUE ccc ccc ccc c cb cceccqeecccccccce coscce 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transinission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
fed Mablithes) o 10 cinccbiosts ccccdsecisecc cece cossccceccece eeasceese 


Agpnmta’ DEMAMCES. 60.0600 0's 666 0 csvis00 0d | odvocecce pea saseonbeus does 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. 1st, 1881......... eocesscevess 
Excess of market value of securities over cost..... cocccerercecs o 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
== Siled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
ork. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............ssseeeeseseeee 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL: REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos, 346 and 348 Broadway, 


ACCOUNT. 


367,989 02—$6,646,830 57 


317,989 11— 2,817,888 84—$8,64,719 41 


ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 87 


tions to same......... seeiqad ie odes -baasstpepocccccccsocveses 564,579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,208,590 02 
Tare ad  relmSUranee sc oo ccc Foode oon cco cccccscccccce cccdecccce 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 770,804 30 


822,010 64— $5,806,030 24 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...........+. $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar 
ket value $16,764,988 05)...........0.seeceeeees hich ¢hakessn'- os 14,925,174 09 
MR NE oo 55 Bil oct cOPONUNicctbrcsececs coseens:s . 5,029,324 60 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real ectete (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 
pany as additional collateral security).............++eeeseceees 16,464,922 28 ° 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 .........+5-00e $335,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........-sedeeeeees emecedne 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)... 109,643 96 
Anntlties, due afd UNPAlE.....cccccccccsccsccccccccesésoncsscos oe 5,204 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing ‘polietes, participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-puarticipating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle met premium. ............+eee cee eeeens 36,473,691 79 


and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 


















































$38,185,431 68 


$47,150,151 O7 


$41,344,120 85 


507,451 12 


387,972 18 


204,852 99 
84,228 23 
857,167 37—$41,344,120 85 
$1,889,813 96 





$43,183,934 81 


14,084 62 





s 
eee eeeeeeeeres 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent.... 


settlement of next annual premium. 


‘THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’ DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 








B.S. WALCOTT, President, 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y, 


companies. 


HENRY TUCK, D., hoscimapee 





ntfs $4,295,096 99 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 
Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. ( Jan. 


Number of | Jan. 1, 1875, 45,605. Amount | Jan. 1, 1878, 127,901,887. 
Jan. 1, pe 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, 125,232,144 
Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. © at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763. 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. Jan. 1, 1881, 185,726,916. 
Death- 878) #1 7,648. Income (1876, $1,906,950. Divisible (Jan. 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. ql 
f "88 ct 1877, 1,867,457. | Jan. 1et, 1878, 2,664,144 
claims is i 876. from 4 1878, 1,948,565. Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436, 
, 1,560,854. 1879, 2,083,650. Jan. Ist, 1880, 3,120, 
paid. | 1880, 1,731,721. Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889. 4 percent. | Jan Ist, 1881; 4/205/096 
TRUSTEES: a 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD-MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, k. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
Presiden 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and 
















$38,888,837 82 


1, 1877, $127,748,478. 







t. 







Actuary 























[June 23, 1881, 





taken by some one, for the boys to use 
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THE FISHING PARSON. 


BY JAMES H. HOADLEY. 





In a quiet village, far away, 
The pulpit was vacant many a day. 


Candidates came from far and near, 
Every Sabbath for nearly a year. 


Bome were too awkward; some preached 
with ease ; 
But no one was able them all to please. 


At length there came from a distant place 
A man of unusual power and grace. 


His frame was strong and his eye was clear, 
And all were pieased who came to hear. 


* This is our man !”’ said the elders all, 
And old and young anited to call. 


The call was accepted, and early in May 
The vew parson came, with his household, to 
stay; 


‘But after the toil of settling down 
In bis pleasant bome in the little town 


‘The parson was one day seen to stroll 
Across the street, with basket and pole, 


And take his way, o’er fleld and brake, 
To a rip’ling stream that eulered the lake 


Just below the town. 
mean ?”’ 
Asked the gossips and all who had seen. 


“What does it 


‘* A fishing parson /”” exclaimed the men. 
** How could we so deceived have been?” 
The spinsters said: “'’Twas a shame and 


sin’? — 


“* A parson to be engaging in 


Such worldly sports!’ "Twas late in the day 
When the parson took his homeward way, 


With well-filled basket and, better still, 

A glowing cheek and a healthful thrill, 

Caused by the blood that flowed through his 
veins 

As torrents flow after summer rains. 


. Some said, with boldness: 
more 


Could respect and love him as before." 


“They never 


“ A fishing parson! Who ever heard 
Of a fishing man preaching the Word ?” 
Thus spake the elders and deaconsand all, 
And —e them at once the parson they 
call. 


“A painful duty,” the eldest said, 
** Devolves upon us,” and he shook his head 


In a serious way. ‘‘ Never before, 
For eight and seventy years or more, 


** Have we as a church been called upon 
To reprove our pastor for what he has done. 


“ You went a-fishivg the other day! 
“ We think it unseemly in every way. 


“*’T will injure the cause with the young and 
the gay. 
Tis scandalous! What bave you to say ?”” 


A smile came over the parson’s face, 
As he rose to respond, with becoming grace, 


He apake of Peter and bis brethren three, 
Who once were fishermen on Galilee. 


“These were the men that the Master chose 
To carry his gospel to friends and foes.” 


He spake of Bethune and hespake of Todd— 
“ Fishing parsons!” but men of God. 


“ Fishing parsons !’’ aye; but better men 
To preach the Word and wield the pen 


The Church has not known for many a day. 
They loved to preach, they loved to pray ; 


Nor their Lord the less because as well 
They loved the mountain-stream and dell. 


“And as for myself, I can boldly say 
I preach the better, from day to day, 


* For the strength I gain in my walks about, 
While casting my fly for the speckled trout. 


“ Aud when in the forest, alone, oppressed, 
God speaks to me, and I am blest.”’ 


No more was said ; but as time rolled on 
The pews in the church filled, one by one, 


And as never before, from far and near, 
The people flocked to the church to hear 


“ The fishing parson [” for so he was known 
By boys and girls and men full-grewn. 


Ana . length the meeting-house, which be- 
‘ore 
Had beld them all, with room for more, 


‘ 


7 





To build a new house, with ample room 
For all the people who wished to come. 


And though the years rolled swiftly by 
The fire still giowed im the parson’s eyeg 


And he often said, im his pleasant way, 
As he labored on from day to day, 


That his power to work with a steady plod 
Was due to his love of the basket and rod. 
The parson lived long, and rejoiced to think 


Of the souls that were saved from Ruin’s 
brink. 


True fisher of men! he had tried to be— 

As faithfal as those of Galilee. 

'Twas at eighty and three, and preaching still, 
And serving his Master with heart and will, 


That the welcome summons at last was sent 
To call him home from banishment. 


And this they cut on his tombstone deep, 
When he at last had “fallen on sleep”: 

“* Here lieth the fishing parson !”" and then 
“His Master made hima fisher of men.” 
New Yor« Crrr. 





MISS CONSIDER BELDEN AND THE 
BOYS. 


BY MI88 KATHARINE CARRINGTON. 





Miss ConsiperR BeE.pEeN was absolute 
empress of the little New England village 
of Bethany. 1 do not mean that she would 
have taken the head off any one who in- 
curred her displeasure; for, although she 
was as arbitrarily despotic as any Oriental 
tyrant, she had the finer Occidental meth- 
ods of dispatching her victims, and anybody 
who was rash enough to offend her had 
thenceforth so unhappy a time of it that he 
might much better have died to begin with. 

Bethany was a queer old place—perhaps 
like a good many other New England vil- 
lages, only a good deal more so—where all 
the children of the last generation were 
girls, or else the boys when they grew up 
went West, leaving a community composed 
largely of maiden ladies, strong, resolute, 
and well able to take care of themselves. I 
can remember when within a mile of Bethany 
Church there were seven houses in each of 
which one woman lived alone; and a family 
that included a husband and father was 
the exception, ratber than the rule. 

The women of Bethany had things pretty 
much their own way, even in public mat- 
ters; and Miss Consider Belden, being the 
strongest and most resolute character 
among them, swayed the rod of village em- 
pire with almost despotic power. She and 
her six maiden sisters, the remnant of a 
large and powerful family, lived together 
in the old Belden house, which stood at the 
head of the main street and seemed to com- 
mand the village like a fort. 

The social atmosphere thus created was 
not a pleasant one for boys. No loud and 
noisy games were ever permitted in Bethany ; 
no snowballing in the streets, at the risk of 
neighboring windows; no rude dogs to 
frighten the pet cats on every doorstep ; and 
the boys were so few in number and so 
overawed by the sacred silence of the vil- 
lage that they only dared to whisper to 
one another occasional irrepressible mur- 
murs of insubordination. The men of the 
place set them an excellent example of 
peace and quietness; finding it so much¢ 
easier to let the women have their own way 
than to encounter a violent opposition. 
And, though there were occasional murmurs 
of discontent and muffled voices of rebel- 
lion, no despotism was over complete with- 
out them. Russia and Germany have their 
Nihilists and Socialists, and so even in 
Bethany there were people, shunned and 
feared by all loyal subjects, who as- 
serted their independence of Miss 
Belden’s opinions and their indiffer- 
ence to her frowns. The town had a 
thighty fecord of warfare and rebellion in 
the years gone by. Thepages of its history 
were stained with fierce church quarrels? 
old family feuds, lasting through genera- 
tions, and life-long enmities and grudges 
between next-door neighbors and next of 
kin; but those of the latter days had fallen 
upon comparatively peaceful times, and the 
only important rebellion of modern history 
would never have:succeeded if it had not 
been for its peculiar character, The back- 


black flies and mosquitoes, whose power 
lies in their insignificance; and Miss Con- 
sider Belden, accustomed to deal promptly 
and successfully with grown people, found 
herself baffled, for once, bythe boys of Beth- 
any. The sharp arrow of slander febounds 
lightly from the elastic character of a boy. 
He is indifferent to the frown of public 
opiviog, and to social banishment (at. least 
in Bethany) he had been from his earliest 
years accustomed. 

The origin of such events is generally ob- 
scured by the mists of legend and tradition, 
and I cannot say positively how the trouble 
first began; but report says that it all arose 
in a dispute about Sam Perkins’s dog. Jip 
Perkins was the only dog remaining within a 
radius of two miles, and all the dog-love 
running to waste in a dozen boyish hearts 
was lavished uponhim. He bore about him 
the marks of many a conflict. His hind 
leg had been broken by a flying broom, his 
ears were tattered with a hundred cat-ep- 
counters, the fountains of his bark were 
dried up, and, like the men of Bethany, he 
had learned the grace of silence; but, poor 
wreck that he was, the boys loved him, per- 
haps feeling that, if it were not for the laws 
of the state, which, as some one has re- 
marked, ‘‘ forbid the killing of even the 
smallest child,” their lives would be no 
safer than hisown. No wonder, then, that 
an insult to Jip was resented by every boy 
in Bethany, and led to plots for revenge. 

The story goes that Sam Perkins was 
going through the street one day, with Jip 
at his heels, as Miss Consider was’ coming 
out of the post-office; and it chanced just 
then that her two tall and elegant cats were 
coming slowly and daintily down the path 
to meet her. Suddenly they paused and 
drew themselves together, the long fur rose 
along their backs, their tails swelled slowly 
to a portentous size, and they turned-and 
fled in terror. Miss Consider frowned 
darkly upon the cause of the disturbance. 
Jip had seen the flight of the cats and under- 
stood well hisown responsibility. He slunk 
behind his master, his eyes bent upon the 
ground, his tail between his legs, and an 
expression of humble penitence in his gait 
and air. But Miss Consider Belden was 
not to be appeased. She called Sam Perkins 
to her, and, delivering a short lecture on the 
enormity of dogs, she forbude the boy ever 
to bring Jip to the Center again, upon pain 
of the dog’s life. Sam hurried on,. his 
boyish heart swelling with indignation, and 
trotted down the hill to the school-house, 
which stood in a retired corner, where only 
faint echoes of its noise disturbed the still- 
ness of the village. There he found half a 
dozen other boys, who haunted the old play- 
ground even in vacation time, feeling that 
here, if anywhere, they had some rights 
which women were bound to respect. 
Then, it is asserted, the boys, fired by the 
stcry of Jip’s wrengs, laid the foundations 
of their dreadful plot. The Fourth of 
July was at hand, when the spirit of rebel- 
lion is abroad in the land. Som boy, of 
wide experience, bad spent the Fourth the 
year before in a neighboring town, where 
the day was ushered in by the ringing of 
bells, the blazing of bonfires, and the firing 
of explosives; and these young scamps in- 
stinctively divined that such a demonstra- 
tion would be peculiarly exasperating to 
the grim maidens of the Center, Miss Con- 
sider at their head, who guardedly rigidly 
the sacred silence around them. 

The particulars of the plot are shrouded 
in mystery. Miss Kezia Doolittle, who 
lived alone in the little house at the top of 
the hill and who spent most of her time 
surveying the outside world through the 
window-blinds, deelared that, while the 
boys were in conference together, Ira 
Gibbs came down with a load of posts for 
the school-homse..fence; and.as Ira Gibbs 
was one of tle “most cd us of the 
malcontents to whom I have alluded and 
lived in. open defiance of the women of 
Bethany, it was pretty good proof that he 
must have had something to do with it. 
Miss Almita Belden afterward remembered 
that shesaw Ira Gibbs’s team going through 
the Center one evening at dusk, with some- 
thing covered up in the bottom of the cart, 
that might have been the old swivel used 
years before at public and 





woodsmin- of the forest, who fella the 


kept at Grisel’s Hollow, whenee it was 


panther, is sometimes driven away by the 





upon that fatal night. 

Whatever may have been the souree of 
their supplies, they kept their counsel 
well, before and since; and on the night of 
the third of July not a grown-up person in 
Bethany knew of the excited group that 
was gathered on the green before the 
church. It was a warm, murky night, 
black with overhanging clouds, and the 
intense, oppressive silence was broken only 
by the heavy snoring of a village patriarch, 
distinctly audible through the open win- 
dows of a house near by; but the midnight 
hour awoke the peaceful sleepers with an 
uproar unprecedented in the annals of the 
place. The firing of the first gun was the 
signal for the crazy pealing of the church- 
bell, the rattle of fire-crackers, the beating 
of drums, and the blowing of tin horns. 
The din lasted several moments, and was 
followed by a sudden and profound silence, 
as they reloaded the gun. 

The snoring in the neighboring hose 
had ceased, and along the villsge street 
there was a sound of banging blinds and 
opening windows, while one shrill voice 
cried out: ‘‘ Who's there?” — 

‘* Sidder’s a-gettin’ waked up,” said one 
of the boys, nudging his fellow and point- 
ing to the windows of the Belden house, 
where a light was glancing to and fro. A 
moment later it twinkled in a lower door- 
way, revealing the vague outHne of a white- 
robed figure. 

‘*Who’s that? cried Miss Consider Bel- 
den. 

A faint snicker rippled back through the 
darkness. 

“I know you! she shouted, advancing 
down the walk and holding her candle 
above her head. ‘‘ Torril Giles, and Joe 
Gibbs, and you too, Sam Perkins. Go 
home and go to bed, and let the peuple 
sleep.” 

There was no answer from the boys, but 
a subdued murmur of excitement. Gatlier- 
ing up her long night-dress from the dews 
of the sward, the brave old woman crossed 
the street and charged upon them; but the 
enemy was nowhere to be found. A puff 
of wind blew out her candle, and a hissing 
fuse close at hand warned her to spring 
aside just in time, as she was almost stunned 
by the explosion, the flash showing for an 
instant the grinning faces of the boys, as 
they saw by its light her tall white figure 
and unmistakable night-cap. 

Miss Consider’s anger only rose the 
higher, as for the first time in her life she 
was compelled to retire before ap enemy. 

“Youll be sorry for this!” she screamed, 
in a fury,as she rapidly retreated. ‘I 
know youall, and you shall pay well for 
this!” xd 

The boys were wild with triumph at the 
defeat of their foe, and a chorus of “ Yan- 
kee Doodle!” followed her into the house. 
Their own daring transported them beyond 
the fear of consequences; and the remain’ 
ing hours of the night were filled with the 
dreadful riot. It gradully faded with the 
darkness, and when the sun rose upon the 
scene his solemn face loolsed down upon a 
silent and deserted green, where the torn 
and trampled sward and smouldering fire 
erackers were the only traces of the pre- 
vious night’s confusion. 

The women of Bethany were up and do- 
ing with the morning light, meeting each 
other in excited groups by the wayside or 
in a neighbor’s house; but exactly what 
was to be done about the outrage was not 
quite clear. The boys had broken no civil 
law. Church discipline could not reach 
them, and it was hardly to be Loped that 
any parents so foolish as to rear a family of 
boys would have enough sense of propriety 
to punish them for celebrating the Fourth 
of July. 

Joe Benedict's father was ready to admit 
the enormity of his son’s guilt, when it was 
charged upon him by a group of indignant 
women, who met him in the street; but 
when the question of panishment wus pro- 
posed, he hastily retired, recollecting his 
businessand muttering that ‘‘ You couldn’s 
very well lick a young one for celebratin’ 
Independence.” 

Some rumor of Miss Consider’s midnight 
sally leaked out among the men, who 
secretly indulged in unhallowed mirth, giv 
ing the boys an impression that they had 
dome a very smart thing and somehow 
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get near enough to one of them to give him 
her opinion, as they all fled at her ap- 
proach; but they reccived the solemn re- 
bukes that others administered with an ill- 
concealed air of triumph. The only real 
satisfaction she had was in a descent she 
made upon Sam Perkins’s mother, a timid 
little widow, who stood in profoundest awe 
of her stern visitor and was frightened into 
hysterics by the reproof she received. 

The immediate excitement of the affair 
passed off after a while; but its effects were 
apparent long after. Torril Giles’s father, 
a carpenter, lost the job of building Miss 
Kezia Doolittle’s hen-house, which had 
been promised him long before; there be- 
gan to be mysterious whispers about that 
Mrs. Perkins was ‘‘no better than she 
should be”; and when the town election 

* came, in the Fall, the fathers of the offend- 
ing boys lost their official heads. They 
began to realize that their freak might have 
some serious consequences, and when the 
year came round would probably have let 
the anniversary pass in its usual solemn 
silence if they had not been exasperated by 
a hostile demonstration. 

One day in the latter part of June there 
was ‘an unusual stir about the church, with 
sounds of hammering within; and when the 
boys strolled in, naturally attracted by 
curiosity, they found there a carpenter 
from Millville, a neighboring town, who 
had been hired to put bolts upon the win- 
dows and a new lock on the door, all the 
defenses of the sacred edific@ being raised 
to the hichest degree of efficiency: The 
boys of Bethany naturally accepted this as 
a direct challenge to their prowess; and, 
their spirit of defiance being secretly in- 
flamed by the Millville carpenter, whose 
only interest in Bethany affairs was the 
sport they afforded the neighboring vil- 
lages, it at once berame the chief ambition 
of every boy in the place to ring the church- 
bell the night before the Fourth. The old 
spirit flamed up even more fiercely than 
before, and through the remote outlying 
districts went the rumor, through the 
subtle and mysterious channels of com- 
munication *known to boys, that there was 
“something up for Independence ut the 
Center.” They received offers of help 
from strange and unexpected sources, men 
who were almost strangers to them offering 
to give them ‘‘all the powder they’d burn 
in the Center the night afore the Fourth.” 
And when the time came a crowd was 
gathered on the green that dwarfed the 
former demonstration into insignificance. 

A plain and easy mode of access to the 
belfry, though overlooked by adults, had at 
once suggested itself tothe mind of every 
intelligent boy, and two of their number 
were chosen by lot for the honor of climb- 
ing the lightning-rod. A breathless group 
gathered below, watching the squirming 
figures as they moved up into the darkness, 
and, when their vague outlines disappeared 
over the edge of the roof, ran around to 
the front door. The forlorn hope gained 
the belfry in safety, and, descending to 
the vestibule, took their places by the bell- 
rope, ready to ring when the signal-gun was 
fired. Precisely at the midnight hour the 
first report shook the houses of the village, 
the rattle of smaller fireworks filling in the 
succeeding silence; but there came no sound 
from the cburch. 

‘* Why in thunder don’t they ring?” cried 
one and another, impatiently, as half a 
dozen started for the church-door, to see 
what was the matter. The boys within 
were pulling away ut the rope with all their 
might; but no sound came. from the upper 
air. The window in the vestibulé was un- 
bolted, boys and lanterns poured in, and a 
visit to the belfry solved the mystery. Some 
prudent person, wishing to make assurance 
doubly sure, had removed the bell-tongue, 
and the great bell was swinging noiselessly 
to and fro, rendering all their labor and 
trouble fruitless. It is dou!iful, however, 
whether the amount of nvixe was by this 
precaution in any wise lessened. The fury 
of the boys was expressed by the wildest 
cries and hallowing, as they marched in 
procession up and down the street, far ex- 
ceeding in their wild and reckless conduct 
the riet of the previous year. 

But their triumph ended with the dark- 
ness. Sound common-sense and cool reflec- 
tion conquered with the dawn, and; the ex- 
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homes, beginning to fear for the conse- 
quences. And, as it proved, the repetition 
of the outrage was regarded as a much more 
serious matter than the first offense. Party 
spirit ran high in consequence. The town 
was divided into Beldenites, who con- 
demned the boys, and anti-Beldeuites, who 
defended them, and there was a general so- 
cial upheaval. The older boys received 
from their parents reproof that iad now no 
sign of relenting, and some of the small 
boys were soundly thrashed. Sam Per- 
kins’s mother, who had been socially under 
acloud for some time, was now so cruelly 
treated that she decided to leave the place, 
Old family quarrels were revived and all 
Bethany quivered with excitement. Ira 
Gibbs was geverally accused of being at the 
bottom of the whole affair; and when his 
daughter went to the post-office, on the af- 
ternoon of the succeeding day, she found 
the little store filled with her father's ene- 
mies, eagerly expressing their indigna- 
tion. 

Nancy Gibbs was a gay, high-spirited 
young girl, who rather enjoyed the excite- 
ment of espousing her father’s cause and 
eared nothing for the frowns of Miss Con- 
sider Belden or any one else; but she did 
expect a recognition from the minister of 
the parish, who was standing by the door as 
she came in, and she bowed slightly, her 
lips moving witha modest salutation. The 
Rev. Luman Bugbee hastily withdrew his 
glance, which wandered uneasily to the 
floor, while he made no response to her 
greeting. Miss Belden was standing near, 
buying some yeast cakes at the counter, 
and perhaps the poor man was excusable; 
but the hot blood flamed in Nancy Gibb’s 
face and she quivered with indignation. 
As sbe turned to go out, the minister was 
cheerfully df&Splaying his fine white teeth in 
a smile, as he exultantly remarked to Miss 
Belden: 

“‘The boys expected to hear the ding. 
dong, and there wasn’t apy ding-dong 
there.” 

Nancy Gibbs departed, her heart swelling 
with the dangerous fury of a woman scorned, 
which wrought, as in all history, far-reach- 
ing consequences. 

‘*Maybe you'll expect to hear the ding- 
dong yourself sometime,” she muttered; 
‘‘and there won’t-be any there.” 

The next Sunday morning all Bethany 
wondered why the nine o’cleck bell didn’t 
ring. The bell-tongue had been restored in 
triumph the day after the Fourth, and all the 
village people who were waiting to set their 
clocks concluded that the sexton must be 
sick. The Rev. Mr. Bugbee had that day 
exchanged with the minister of a neighbor- 
ing parish, and when the Rev. Josiah Allen 
rode up to the church, half an hour before 
service, he was surprised, upon entering, to 
find a group of wcmen assembled in the 
vestibule, and three or four. men coming 
down the gallery stairs, with dust and cob- 
webs covering their Sunday clothes, bring- 
ing the startling announcement that the 
bell-topgue had been stolen! The Rev. Mr. 
Allen bad beard exaggerated rumors of the 
village quarrels in Bethany, and, seized 
with a sudden terror of being in some way 
.mixed up in one, he hastily retired to the 
neighbering parsonage, where he remained 
until the precise hour of service. He went 
up in the pulpit with the feeling that he 
was treading on a volcano, and half ex- 
pected to see the congregation resolve into 
a free fight before he had finished. There 
was eager whispering, staring, and stretching 
of necks; flaming glances were leveled at cer- 
tain boys, who looked as bewildered as the 
rest; and Miss Consider Belden nervously 
tied and untied her bonnet-strings, flapped 
the leaves of her bymn-book, and flounced 
about in her seat, as the Rev. Josiah Allen 
would certainly have been spanked for 
doing when a boy. When the benediction 
was pronounced, she strode out of church, 
banging the pew-doors as she went, and 
stationed herself by the outer door, .to strain 
out the boys and secure them. 

“‘Which of you boys has been taking 
that bell-tongue?” she demanded of Sam 
Perkins and Joe Benedict, as they came 
out together. 

“I suppose the same one that took it 
before,” retorted Sam, dodging out behind 
her, while a titter ran back through the 





congregation. . 





matter was rigidly investigated, and every 
boy denied all knowledge of the affair, 
with a sincerity that bewildered their 
enemies. 

The Rev. Josiah Allen, after opening the 
Sunday-school with prayer, passed out into 
the vestibule, and, seeing one or two men 
about to go upin the belfry, followed them, 
out of curiosity. He was a shrewd, keen 
young man, with all his wits about him; and 
as he stood in the bare, unfinished belfry, 
where hung the great, tongueless bell, he 
spied a little woolen ball clinging to the 
splinter of a rough beam. He gently de- 
tached it, and recognized it as a bit of 
‘ball fringe” such as he had seen on 
women’s dresses. 

‘* Aha!” he thought, a suspicion dawning 
on his mind, as he slipped it into his 
pocket. ‘‘ How did the thief probably gain 
access to the church?” he asked. 

“They say it was through one of the 
windows of the vestibule,” was the reply; 
‘‘and they guess if was unbolted at the 
Friday-evening meeting. 

Half an hour later, as the young minis 
ter sat on the piazza of the parsonage, look- 
ing over his sermon for the afternoon, one 
of the deacons came bringing a notice to be 
read at the service. It offered a reward of 
twenty-five dollars for the detection of the 
person who@tole the bell-tongue, and de- 
nounced that intruder in the most violent 
terms. Mr. Allen, having already his own 
private suspicion, could hardly keep his 
face straight, as he arose and read it before 
the congregation; and as he concluded he 
gave a searching glance around the church. 
His attention was instahtly arrested by a 
pair of eager black eyes, that flamed in the 
glowing face of a young girl, who sat by the 
window on the left. He mentally de 
posited that expressive face in his pocket 
with the Ditof worsted fringe and went on 
with his sermon. 

As he was preparing to leave the place 
that afternoon, he casually remarked to Mrs. 
Bugbee: 

‘‘Who was that young girl in a scarlet 
shaw] that sat back by the west window?” 

**Nancy Gibbs,” she answered, coldly. 
‘‘ Tra Gibbs's daughter.” 

‘‘Ah!” returued the young man, with sat- 


isfaction. ‘‘I have heard of him. A trou- 
blesome man, I fear. I think he 
lives—” 

*‘In the old red house at the end of the 
street,” replied Mrs. Bugbee, as he 
paused. 


“Thank you. Good-bye!” And Mr. Allen 
sprang upon his horse and rode away. He 
stopped, however, before the old red house, 
and, dismounting, knocked at the door. It 
was opened by the young girl whose face 
he remembered. , 

‘Pardon me,” he said, taking from his 
pocket the bit of worsted fringe. ‘‘ May I 
inguire if this is yours?” 

“I think it is,” she answered, slowly, 
looking at him bewildered. 

‘“‘T found it upin the belfry,” he said; 
and added, after an instant’s pause, ‘‘ Miss 
Gibbs, I believe you are a brave and spirited 
girl. I should like to shake hands with 
you.” 

The sudden fright and defiance faded 
out of her face, and she began to laugh. “I 
don’t think it was wrong,” she said. “‘ You 
won’t tell, will you?” 

He clasped her offered hand with hearty 
assurance, and turned away, amused beyond 
measure. It seemed that in Bethany even 
this act of poetic justice must be wrought 
by a feminine hand. 

The Rev. Josish Allen kept his own 
counsel, Miss Nancy Gibbs kept hers, and 
the mystery never was explained. Many 
years have gone by since then, and the 
legends have gathered thick about the 
affair, one tradition saying that Miss Con- 
sider Belden used to walk over the lost bell- 
tongue every time she went to church. 

COLEBROOK, Conn. 
SE ———__—___— 

“Wat,” asked Lampy, pausing in the 
middle of a mischievous article on the Annex, 
“1s the difference between a boarding-school 
miss twelve months before marriage and the 
same individual twelve months after the cere 
mony?” ‘ About two years,’’ said the Ibis, 
mournfully viewing a sad-eyed senior 
from an algebra examination. ‘‘ Nay,’’ replied 
the jester, “‘ one husbands her bang, the other 
bangs her husband.” 
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BY GEORGE COOPER. 


He would sit up, he would sit up, 
No matter what any one said ; 

This sad little, bad little, mad little boy 
Objected to go to bed. 

Crows might wing their latest flight, 

Sparrows cheep the world ‘* Good-night,” 

And the sun in western skies 

Hide ’neath quilts of gorgeous dyes, 

Yet the son of whom we tell, 

At hint of bed-time, would rebel, 

For he would sit up, he would sit up, 
No matter what any one said ; 

This ead little, bad little, mad little boy 
Objected to go to bed. 


Tick ! tock! the kitchen clock 
Is busy counting nine. 

The sand-man says: “‘ Were all like you, 
My job I should resign.” 

The crickets chirp, and seem to say: 

“ This sitting up is jolly—hey ?” 
The fire is fading by degrees, 
The moon peeps in, and hints: “ You'll 
freeze, 

You silly boy. What pranks are these ? 

It’s cold enough to make me sneeze.’” 

Mice are scampering up and down 

The pantry shelves, no puss to frown, 


Tick! tock! Twelve, one, then twof 

That boy’s awake. His nose is blue, 

His hands are red, his eyes the sameg 
The lamp burns with a feeble flame, 

And e’en the crickets go to sleep. 

When bist ! a voice that makes bim creep, 
80 ghostly ’tis, so loud and deep. 


“Tu-whit! Tu-whoo! 

Now who are you, 
Queer little chap, with nose so blue? 

Say, can’t you see 

That Night’s for me?” 
The frightened urchin screams ‘‘ Boo-hoo!” 
And, looking round, he spies an ow! 
Perched at bis elbow. 

Such a foul 

Proceeding drives his wits away. 
He doesn’t have a word to say; 
Bat his companion, wise, says he: 

“1m glad I’ve euch good company, 
Inquisitiveness though I hate. 

Pray what has kept you up so late? 

* What, never shall again? Good-night!” 
The trembling boy yells with affright, 
And, scampering to his cosy bed, 

In muffled tones—quilts round his head— 

‘*No more late hours for me!” he sald. 


Now he won’t sit up, he won’t sit up; 
“ Tbough owls are fine,” says he, 
“Yet to have one to talk to, all by yourself, 
Is stupid company !”’ 
New Yor« Cry. 





THE TURNOVER TREE. 


A HINDU STORY. 


BY EMILY R. BISSEL. 


In a small village lived an old woman, 
who had but one child, a boy, Kaen by 
name. She was very poor and found it 
hard work to support herself and son. So 
one day Kaen came to her and said: 
‘*Mother, why should we die of poverty? 
I will go with the other boys and offer to 
look after Bapu Sahib’s cattle; and if he 
will hire me, I can earp a few pennies for 
you.” 

“Go, my son,” said his mother. 

So Kaen became one of Bapu Sahib’s 
herd-boys, and went with them every morn- 
ing far off into the fields, driving (ge cat- 
tle before him to different pastures. As he 
stayed year after year, his wages were in- 
creased, and now his mother was in com- 
fortable circumstances. 

Well, the time of a great festival drew 
near, and people were making merry over 
feasts and flowers; so now, instead of the 
usual noon-day meal, the mothers of the 
herd-boys sent choice and delicate articles 
of food. Some sent sweet wheéat-cakes, 
some rice with ghee or milk, others red- 
pepper doughnuts, wheat cakes, with 
pickled mangoes, and other choice dishes, 
according to their several abilities. 

Kaen’s mother, however, sent him only 
turnovers; but such turnovers! It made 
one’s mouth water to look at them. The 
crust was crisp and delicate, containing 
large, luscious raisins, chopped cocoanut, 
bits of almonds, khus-khus seeds and 
sugar, and fried in sweet vegetable oil. 
What could be more delicious? 

The boys. gathered for their noonday 
meal on the banks of the river and shared 
their delicacies with each other. One day, 
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as Kaen was about to convey a morsel of a | you cannot take it decently, you need not | warned by what had happened before, the PUZZLEDOM. 
turnover to his mouth, it slipped through | take it at all. 


his flogers and buried itself in the sand. 
Kaen pushed aside the sand, to find it; but 
it went in deeper still. Laying down his 
dinner, he began to dig with both hands in 
the moist earth. 

‘* What foolishness!” exclaimed the other 
herd-boys, ‘‘ Suppose you do lose it. What 
then?” 

‘*What!” repiied Kaen. ‘‘ Lose a morsel 
of the turnover which my mother made for 
me? No, indeed!” And, taking up a 
stick, he began to dig in earnest. 

The afternoon waned, but Kaen kept on. 
The herd-boys prepared to drive the cattle 
home. Still he did not stop. 

*‘Are you crazy, Kaen?” they again re- 
monstrated, before leaving. ‘‘ Such non- 
sense, to waste so much time and strength 
on nothing!” 

**On nothing!” Kaen answered. ‘‘I do 
not caijl it pothing. My mother worked 
day and night to make these turpovers for 
me, and shall I be content to lose even a 
small piece of one? Not if I have to dig 
for it all night.” 

So they left him still dig, digging: The 
deeper he went into the earth, however, the 
more deeply the turnover buried itself. At 
last, as it grew dark, he threw down bis 
stick, and thus addressed the morsel: 

** Turnover, if, when I come here to-mor- 
row morning, you shall have sprung up in 
the shape of a plant, well; if not, I shall 
bring a pick-ax with me and not stop dig- 
ging until I find you, if I have to dig until 
I reach water.” 

He then went home, and told his mother 
about it. She advised him to let the turn- 
over alone, saying it was not worth so 
much trouble. 

“‘No,” he persisted. ‘‘I shall not rest un- 
til it is again in my possession.” 

Early the next morning he was at the 
spot where the turnover had buried itself, 
and lo! three green leaves had sprung up. 
** Aha! thisis well!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I shall 
soon have turnovers enough and to spare.” 
He watered the little plant and carefully 
tended it day by day, until it had grown to 
a tree of great size, yielding a plentiful 
harvest of turnovers, each as large as a 
good-sized muskmelon and how delicious 
to the taste! He now built a little house in 
the shade of the tree, and lived there, eating 
only its fruit, which was so uourishing 
that Kaen not only grew stout and vigorous, 
but very comely in appearance. 

As he sat in his doorway, oné morning, a 
giantess, who had left her home in the heart 
of a dense forest, in search of some one for 
her dinner, espied him, and, clapping her 
hands, exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh! what a dainty dish 
he would make! What a relish he would 
give my daughter’s dinner! I must surely 
get him!” 

Suddenly changing herself into an infirm 
old woman, clothed in rags, she hobbled up 
to within a short distance of the door of 
his cottage, and begged in a weak voice 
that he would be so kind as to give her one 
of his turnovers. 

**Who are you?” Kaen asked, roughly. 

“Oh! my lord,” she answered, ‘‘I am 
only a poor old woman, from a far-off vil- 
lage.” 

‘“‘Begone!” exclaimed Kaen, angrily. 
“Did plant this tree for old women 
like you, or for myself? And how do I 
know what kind of a person you are? Go 
off!” 

“Oh! my lord,” she pleaded again, ‘‘don’t 
be angry with me. I truly am only an in- 
firm old woman. I am so hungry! Oh! 
give me one of your turnovers,” 

“Well,” Kaen thought, as he turned 
away, “‘I will give her some.” So he 
plucked one of the largest and held it out 
to her. 

“Oh! vo,” cried the old woman, starting 
back. ‘‘ You mustn’t give it to me with your 
hand.” 

‘‘What!” exclaimed Kaen, in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Not with my hand? With what, 
then? My feet, or ears, or mouth?” 

**No,” was the reply, ‘‘but with your 
hair. A long time ago I made a vow that 
I would never take anything from any one 
unless it were tied on the end of the hair. 
So, if you will tie the turnover on the end 
of your hair and bend over, I will untie 
= 


“What nonsense!” cried Kaen. “If 
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Begone” 

‘**Oh! do not be so angry with a poor old 

woman like me,” began the giantess, pite- 
, ously. 

So Kaen tied the turnover on the end of 
his hair, which was very long and thick, 
and bent his head toward the woman. In- 
stantly she was a giantess agaifi, and, wind- 
ing his hair around him, caught up his 
sleeping blanket and tied him in it. Then, 
balancing him on her head, with one of her 
giant strides, she soon placed herself in the 
forest, and there, laying down her burden, 
went to the riverside to perform her morn- 
ing devotions. As soon as her back was 
turned, Kaen cautiously peepedgput, and, 
when she was fairly out of sight, untied 
the knots of the blanket and extricated 
himself; then, filling it with snakes, mon- 
keys, lizzards, scorpions, toads, centipedes, 
and beetles, and securely tying them in, he 
ran for his life. The giantess, returning in 
the course of an hour or two, lifted the 
bundle and again balanced it on her head. 

As she neared her home, her daughter 
ran out to meet her, crying: 

‘*Mother, have you come back at last? 
I’ve waited and waited and waited for you, 
and I’m so hungry!” 

‘Are you so very hungry? Well, no 
matter, I have something good for your din- 
ner to-lay. Have you brought Me water?” 

‘*No, Mother. How could I leave home 
without your permission?” 

‘“‘True, my daughter. I will get it. 
Don’t untie the bundle, lest he escape.” 

** Mother, how could I do such a thing, 
except you told meto? And who knows 
but he will kill me, if I let him out.” 

So the giantess went, an earthen vessel 
on her head, to the river, to get water. 
Scarcely had she left the house, when her 
daughter began to say: ‘‘ What hag Mother 
brought? I wonder what he looks like. I 
wish I might just peep in. It can’t do any 
harm to untie one or two of the knots,” 
and, her curiosity conquering her, she un- 
did several of them. The animals and in- 
sects that Kaen had enclosed iu the blanket 
rushed out upon her. Monkeys scratched 
her and tore her hair; snakes bit her; cen- 
tipedes stung her; each did something to 
add to her misery; so that, when her mother 
appeared with the water, she found her 
weeping and wailing in agony. 

‘* Mother,” she moaned, ‘‘ what is this 
that you have brought here? Snakes, scor- 
pions, and centipedes! Look at them, all 
over the house!” and she beat her breast in 
anguish. 

** What does this mean?” cried the giant- 
ess, in dismay. ' 

Then, recollecting that she had left Kaen 
alone for some time, and thinking it prob- 
able that he had taken this advantage of 
her absence, she muttered, in great wrath: 
‘‘Ah! the good-for-naught! He thought 
that, by doing this, he would take his re- 
venge and escape me, did he? ' Never mind, 
child; never mind. We'll see if he doesn’t 
suffer for it. Not a moment of rest shall I 
take until his flesh is between my teeth. 

After a year or two had passed, she again 
took the form of an old woman, and pre- 
sented herself to Kaen, sitting, as before, 
in the door of his cottage and looking more 
robust and plump than ever. As she ap- 
proached and begged in a weak voice fora 
turnover, Kaen roughly ordered her off, 
saying that he knew who she was and would 
have nothing to do with her. She in- 
sisted that she was only a poor old woman, 
from a far-off village, and that she knew 
nothing of this other old woman whom 
Kaen mentioned, and so persistently en- 
treated him to give her one of his turn- 
overs, that he yielded at last, and held one 
out to her in his hand; but she drew back, 
saying, as before, that she had vowed never 
to take anything except the gift were tied 
on the end of the person’s hair. 

“Ab!” cried Kaen, in great anger, “now 
I know you are the same old woman who 
came here two years ago, begging and talk- 
ing just as you are, and who turned out to 
be a giantess. You won’t deceive me again 
that way. Begone! I say.” 


But the woman pleaded such great hunger 
and was soimportunate that, at last, Kaen 
granted her request. Scarcely, however, 
had he bent his head when he was caught 
up, enclosed ‘in a blanket, and balanced on 





the old woman’s head. This time, being 





giantess did not take him down unti] she 
had reached her home, when ber daughter, 
running out to meet her, cried: *‘ Ob! Moth- 
er, what have you for me to-day?” 

“A dainty morsel, without mistake, this 
time. Have you brought the water?” 

“‘Oh! no, Mother. How could-I leave 
the house without your permission?” 

“True, true. I will go for it, and mind 
you don’t touch bim!” 

“IT touch him, Mother, when you are not 
here to say that I may?” 

The giantess had hardly turned around, 
however, when her daughter’s curiosity 
was so aroused that she cautiously untied 
at first two or three knots, and then all of 
them. When she saw Kaen, she was struck 
with his comely appearance, particularly 
his long, luxuriant hair, her own being very 
short. 

“* How beautiful he is!” she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands together in admiration. 
‘‘And what lovely hair! Tell me,” she 
continued, addressing Kaen, *‘ how did you 
contrive to make your hair grow so long?” 

“Why that was an easy matter,” was the 
answer. ‘‘My mother put my head into 
an earthen jar,and while I held it there 
she threw great stones on the jar, and as 
each one fell my hair shot out in all direc- 
tions, until it was as long and thick as you 
see it now.” 

** Will you throw stones at my head, if I 
will put it ina jar?” asked the girl, eagerly. 

** Willingly,” was the reply. 

Kaen had to throw but one great*stone in 
order toaccomplish his purpose. Hastily, in 
traceful folds, he wound about himself her 
long sardee and put on her chorli bangles, 
necklaces, ear-rings, and nose-rings, tying 
his hair in a knot at thé back of his head. 
Then he built a fire, and ere the giantess 
returned he hed cooked an enormous quan- 
tity of rice, and made a large basketful of 
wheat cakes, and a huge kettleful of curry, 
bésides several dozen red-pepper dough- 
nuts. 

As the giantess approached the house, 


he ran out to meet her, exclaiming, in } 


apparent glee: ‘‘Oh! Mother. I’ve jgot 
dinner all ready for you, and such a rich 
curry as he makes!” 

‘* Well, well! That is good! Come in, 
daughter, and we will eat it together.” 

*‘Oh! no, Mother,” was the reply. ‘I 
can’t eat any more now. You goin and 
eat alone.” 

So the Giantess sat down and was soon 
busily employed. Kaen remained outside 
the door, looking in now and then to say, 
poutingly: ‘* See how she eats, and doesn’t 
so much as ask me to come and eat with 
her!” Presently he said: ‘‘1’ll be back 
pretty soon, Mother.” 

** Where are you going, child?” 

‘Oh! nowhere in particular. 
go very far.” 

Walking as though with no special object 
in view, until out of sight of the house, 
and then quickening his pace, he soon 
reached the place where, before the return 
of the giantess, he had taken his own 
wearing apparel and the broken jar. Here, 
clothing himself in his garments and roll- 
ing into a bundle the sardeé, chorli, and 
ornaments belonging to the giantess’s 
daughter, he left it under a tree ahd ran 
again for his life. 

The giantess leisurely finished her meal, 
and, after waiting some time for her daugh- 
ter to return, went out to look for her. 
‘* Where can the child be?” she mused, still 
walking on, and presently approached the 
tree under which Kaen had left her daugh- 
ter’s clothes and ornaments. What did it 
mean? Why had she broken all] her ban 
gles and taken off her ornaments? Why 
had she left her clothes there? Just then 
she spied the pieces of the earthern jar, 
covered with blood and her daughter’s 
short locks. Then it flashed upon her that 
Kaen had again escaped, and, horror of 
horrors! given her her own daughter to 
eat. She went home weeping and wailing 
loudly, tearing her hair and beating her 
breast in anguish. Meanwhile, Kaen made 
good his escape, and, arriving home, first 
of all cut down his turnover tree, since it 
had twice so nearly caused the destruction 
of his life. He ended his days in peace and 


I won't 


great prosperity and happiness. : 


May your days also end thus. 
Sourm Hap.zr, Mass. 
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[Communications for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Pussies.” Tut inoerenpent, New York.) 


FOR LITTLE PUZZLERS. 
WORD SQUARES. 
1 
1, one; 2, something in which you travel; 
8, a portion of time. 
11. 
1, what your father is; 2, what you did at 
breakfast ; 3, something a fisherman. uses. 





Iil. 


1,a relative; 2, of interest to miners; 3, 
net at all old. 


DIAMONDS. 
L 


1, a vowel; 2, to do; 3, a person you see in 
a theater ; 4, a weight ; 5, a consonant. 


1. 


1, a consonant; 2, domestic animal; 3, 
kind of workman ; 4, what some kind of boats 
do ; 5, a consonant. 

1. 


1, a consonant ; 2, to permit; 3,a kind of 


fruit ; 4, to attempt; 5, aconsonant. G. H. 

CORKSCREW. 
* * #* 
** -* 
es a 
“s .. 6 
e-* 

* — . * 

* * *# 
o¢cewe 

7 * * 
o* - *# 

* + *& *# 
en x +e 


1, to soil ; 2, necessity ; 3, to pass by; 4, tc 
expect ; 5, to close ; 6, anxiety ; 7, beloved ; 8, 
arrived; 9, disabled; 10, an ‘enclosure; 11, 
wounded ; 12, implores. 

The corkscrew isthe name of a lake. 
from top. 

WORD-SQUARE IN STORY. 

Having finished my —-, I strolled out 
across the lawn. It was growing quite dark, 
and as I turned around a mass of shrubbery 
I came very near overturning a lawn ——, that 
stood near. The children had eaten their din- 
ner, and were having —— upon the close-cut 
grass. Rob threw his best ball over the fence 
into the next yard just as I came up, andI 
acted as his ——- and got it for him. It soon 
became too dark to play, and the children 
climbed the low apple tree; and while they 
sat, using the boughs far ——,I told them 
stories till bed-time. L. R. H. 


THE TOMBS OF THE ANCIENTS. 
(Hidden Classic Writers.) 
[We are indebted to a friendly scrap-book 
for these very clever hidings.—Eb.] 
1. Arséne came himself to warn me. 
2. I tried hard to anchor a Celtic fishing-boat. 
8. It is an Elzevir, gilt-edged at that. 
4. Such a hero do Tuscans venerate. 
5. Envious vassal, lust 16 more for fame. 
6. I also have an acre on the other side of 
the river. 

7. Adieu, Rip! 
8. I spell it axe. 


Reads 
L. R. 


I desire a sleep like thine. 
No phonetics for me. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 16ra. 
KNIGHT’S MOVE. 
Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hill and valley, dale and field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 


There will we sit upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers to whose falls 
Melodious birds siag madrigals. 
THE PRIZE PUZZLE. 
(1.) “ For men may come and men may go, 
ButIgo on forever.” [‘‘The Brook.’’} 
(2.) “* When daffodils begin to peer, 
Why then comes in the sweet of the year.” 
[‘* Winter’s Tale,” act iv, scene 2.) 
(8.) Hidden words : 

Sand, form, teach, May, red, eartb, tare, 
gin, net, hen, sip, limbo, Bon, aged, her, tar. 
(4.) Search : 

Sear, sea, ear, arch, are, char, hear, reach, 
chear, he, her, eb, ha, ah, are, ace, as, has, 
hase, sac, care, hare, rase, case, crash, crase, 
scare, scar, cat, Carse, Se, ra. 

(5.) Late: 

Ate, at, a. 
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June 23, 1881.] 


Selections. 


THE JOURNALIST.* 
BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Man of the eager eyes and teeming brain, 
Small is the honor that men dole to thee ; 
They snatch the fruitage of thy years of pain, 

Devour—yet scorn the tree. 


What though the treasure of thy nérvous force, 
Thy rich vitality of mind and heart, 

Go swiftly down before thy Moloch’s course, 
Men cry: “‘It is not Art!”’ 


The Poet, dallying with his fitful Muse, 
On lagging Pegasus, whose halting stride 
Sometimes give s out—he scorns the man of 
“news’ 
Cries: *‘ See ! we're parted wide.” 


The Novelist. elate from lofty crest 
Of Fiction’s lovely palace ‘of the air, 
Looks down and sighs : ‘* Only a journalist ! 
My hight is his despair.” 


The joys minute of feebler “ Literature,” 
Who lightly chatter on its outmost rim, 

Of naught but of their small “* position”’ sure, 
Point scorvfully at him. 


The Statesman, smirched—with pallid malice 


grim 
Or red with wrath—doth in the morning read 
Of fair faith bartered, of fine honor dim, 
In his recorded deed. 


Lo ! look for thunder then! His flerce reply 

In House or Senate, as he leads the van; 
Time-server and Place-seller, loud bis ery : 
‘Down, cursed Newspaper Man !”’ 


Who scans the daily journal, coo] and damp, 
And weighs its ceaseless toll on nerve and 
brain ; 
Nor morning sun, nor genial evening lamp 
Reveals its birth of pain. 


Only a Newspaper! Quick read, quick lost, 
Who sums the treasure that it carries hence ? 
Torn, trampled under feet, who counts thy 


cost, 
Star-eyed Intelligence ? 


And ye the Nameless! Best-belovéd host, 

My heart recalls more than one vanished face 
Struck from the rank of toilers, early lost 

And leaving not a trace. 


Martyrs of News! Young Martyrsof the Press! 
Prinees of Giving, from largess of brain, 
One leaf of laurel steeped in tenderness 
Take ye, O, early Slain! 


Though in the Author’s Pantheon no niche 
obscure 
Thy waning names can hold forever fast, 
The seeds of Truth ye blew afar are sure 
To spring and live at last 


In lonely wastes, within the swarming marts, 
In silent dream, in speaking deeds of men, 
Quick with momentum from your deathless 

hearts, 
Your thoughts will live again. 


0, living Journalist! When thy faith hath 
ed, 
When men crush men, amid the thick of 
strife, 
Bethink thee of One Man, Divine, who said: 
‘I am the TruTs, the Lire !” 


Leave Science, leave Philosophy its crown, 
Yet sweeter ever must be that man’s sleep 
Who still his ‘“* mother’s boy”’ prays, lying 


down, 
** His Lord his soul to keep.”’ 


Exalt thy calling! On its spotless shield 
Write Truth, write Honor, Valor—first and 
last. 
Cravens may clutch thy stars, and you not 


yield; 
Love them and hold them fast ! 


Thus Greeley wrought in fresh, heroic youth ; 
Thus Margaret Fuller wrote her way to 
wer; 
Thus Bowles unvanquished, in a rain of ruth, 
Went down in manhood’s flower. 


Thus Curtis writes, rare Sidney of the pen; 
O’ Reilly sings and Godkin draws his steel; 

And Schurz his highest honor claims again 
To write the truth we feel. 


Defender of the People, ofthe State, 
Kindler and quick’ner of majestic thought ; 
Sure of thy finest triumph, thou canst wait 
The crown thy patience wrought. 


To serve thy generation, this thy fate; 
** Written in water,’’ quickly fades thy name; 
But he who loves his kind does, first and late, 

A work too great for fame. 

Wasnineros, D. C., June, 1841. 





* Written by request, and read before the New York 
Press Association, in Utica, N. Y., June 8th, 1881. 





DR. ROGER’S VEGETABLE WORM SYRUP instant 
ly destroys worms, removing all the secretions. 









SYPHER & CO., Nos. 739 and 741 
Broadway, New York, are continually 
receiving invoices of interesting goods 
from their expert agent, who travels among the Old 
Towns of Engiand and Continental Europe, collecting 
worthy articles. 

Their establishment is a great repository of curious 
modern and antique objects of Art, Furniture, and 
Articles of Vertu,to which visitors are always welcome, 


Paintings, Textile Fabrics, Bronzes, 
Marbles, examples of Metal Work, and 
ovher artistic articles, some of them 
possessing high historical interest. 
SYPHER & CO., 


739 and 741 A FPCRR WET, New York. 





OUR BEST 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Atl Pure. 


pres pack 
lower t n Snat of an 

rst class Bakin A 
Powder 


ASK YOUB GROCER 
FOR IT. 


PURITY 
Chemical Works, 
304 BRANCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pa, 











Burt's _ Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 

287 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
for their Dlustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders 

receive 
atten- 


Congress Wale. 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well- 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Serapoma, N. Y. 


COMMON-SEN: SE CHAIRS. 


Friends! here's comfort. rite 
says she must have a one a 
ockers 


want this one. 


a Special Discount te 
Clergymen,, 
Send stamp for Catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Y. 


PAVEMENTS. 
THE NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


The North American Neuchatel Rock Pav- 
ing Oo., of London and New York, 


Sele Agents for Seyssel Rock Asphalte, from 
the Mines, near Geneva, Switzerland, 


promtty _——_ Ihe work. =< estimates for every de- 

















Serigsion of fa ot ea eee. ens of ——— may 
seen in ty a mpkins Square, and 
sidewalks in various thie endo ther cities ; in 


most of the \peinetpad te of this and in numerous 
stables, court-yards, cellar-floors, ete., here and else- 


where 
Refer to the publisher of this paper. 
E. H. WOOTTON, 
OFFICE 35 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SARATOGA 
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patrons. 
eeor a refreshi tonic and alterative, drin 
pit ow arm. ve. k freely 
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LA Ave. Wie Rote Kenta for bpd 
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A 'MEDAL 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 1878. 


JENNINCS 





SANITAF 


JENNINGS. WATER-CLOSET! 


PATENTED IMPP 








Caeeps te Had Boca semper 


+ inne. BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
HAND AND | SELF-INKING 





PENSIONS =." SOLDIERS, 
PENSIONS 2". fathers, mothers or 
children. Thousands titled. 
ne lossof finger, tog -+ ori i biusiere 
reny oners 
soldiers tled to 1) 
PATENT procured for In 
bomghtand sl sold. ia. Seiden 


Ider o 
Sianks and ins aw 


wy -E- laws 
can conseter te thousands of P, 
rene se Lure t’ys, - Ficgmerald g 


For Vew Terms fer 1881 
see page 31. 
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Send for Tae int Ss. 


1788. BACON PIANOS. 138 


. ’ . 
Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


SEND FOR 
IWlustrated Catalogue, 


Canzoy, Bissett & Mallen, 


65 FULTON 8T., 
NEW YORK. 
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Hull Vapor Cook Stove, 


The only 
Vaper Cook 
Steve that 
has stood 
the test of 
years, and 
given entire 
and perfect 
eatisfactios. 


50,000 
3 New in Use, 
and growing in favor wherever used. 


For Summer use they are Indispensable. 

Our “ Patent Automatic Safety Can” renders the 
use of our stoves “ perfectly — in the hands of 
the most careless or inexperienced. 





Send for full cnt ve circular and list, 
— agents in unoccup! terri- 


HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohiec. 
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“LORILLARD,” 


FORMERLY 


“THE WHITSON” 
REFRIGERATOR, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
1168 BROADWAY, 


bet, 27th and 28th Streets. 7 
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“ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” 





( MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’! Manager, Chicago. 





“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” 

“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line» 
Tickets over this road are sold by ail Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 


THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Ie by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 


Carefully examine this Map. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road, Its through trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction Pointe, 


_ CHICAGO | & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 
Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It 18 the only road that runs Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. It has 
nettiy 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: r: 


“Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
“ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 


W. H. STENNETT, Gen’) Pass. Agent, Chicago. 





“ong the caste system 


farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hint?, suggestions, or information that 
wt/| make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specialty interested. 








THE NEW SOUTHWEST. 


BY ©. T. GARLAND, Esq. 


To tue Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT : 





Tux “New Southwest”’ is now on every 
tongue; but let it be remembered that 
Texas is nearly all there isof it. Arid New 
Mexico and Arizona have small capacity even 
for stock-raising. In Texas along the lower 
Rio Grande is nearly all the arable land to be 
found on our Mexican border. Texas is the 
gateway to Mexico, Railroads building to 
Mexico from the East, West, North, and South 
must nearly all converge in Texas; avoiding 
the Gulf, on the one band, and the. aforesaid 
arid territories, on the other. Half a dozen 
Rio Grande towns already aspire to become 
railroad centers. Some of them, at least—as, 
for instance, El Paso, Laredo, and Browns- 
ville—will not be disappointed. Texas will be 
the leading state in railroad construction dur- 
ing the coming decade. The rapid formation 
of new railway projects is bewildering to even 
a close student of the subject. 

It is difficult to appreciate the vastness and 
vailety of this state’s resources. Vast prairies 
are west and extensive forests east of the 
96th meridian. Among the latter are magnifi- 
cent pineries, now being converted into lam- 
ber for shipment west. The rainfall gradual- 
ly diminishes from the eastern border to the 


western. Along the Louisiana line it is some 
fifty inches annually; alongthe 100th merid- 
fan, twenty-five inches; along the wWesfern 
boundary of the ‘ Pan-handle,” fifteen to 
eighteen inches ; whilst in the El Paso region, 
as wellasinthe Upper Rio Grande VaHey in 
New Mexico, it is but ten inches. Fast of the 
101st meridian the rainfall will generally 
secure at least one good erop, Whenever proper 
advantage is taken of the seasons; witb frri- 
gation, two and sometimes three crops an- 
nually could easily be produced, West of the 


101st meridian the farmer will generally find 
irrigation an absolute necessity; but the Rio 
Grande, Peeos, and Canadian furnish a large 
water-supply, drawn from the snow-crowned 
peaks of New Mexico and Southern Colorado. 
The grazing capacity of Western Texas was 
shown by its countless buffalo, now fast dis- 
appearing. These brutes did not graze be- 
yond the Upper Pecos Valley, in New Mexico, 
the Upper Rio Grande Valley being too arid 
and barren for them, Spanish eolonization 


was more successful in New Mexico than in 
Texas, being held in check by the fierce no- 
madic tribes of the buffalo country. ‘The 
gentler Pueblos of New Mexico, stationary 
agriculturists in their few ‘dsolated irrigable 


valleys from necessity, readily succumbed to 
the invaders. 

The Gulf counties of Texas bave a wonder- 
ful capacity for orange growing. From Louis- 
fana to Mexico and from the Gulf 100 miles 
inland is & fine sugar region Much of East- 
ern Texas is well adapted to rice culture. The 
future wheat region is immense, perhaps 
larger than that of Minnesotaeven. All these 
farming industries are in their infancy. As 
yet, cotton, corn, and live stock are the staple 
products. 

Those portions of the Seuthwest which 
lack rainfall may some day give us the high- 
est. type of American manhood. From the 
arid and sparsely-peopled wastes of Syria, 
Arabia, and Northern Africa has sprung the 
indefatigable Semitic race, with ite great re- 
ligions and civilizations. 

Austin, the ‘‘City of the Hills,” seems to 
have a fixed place in the affections of every 
Texan. The state government was perma- 
mently relocated here by the popular vote, in 
1872. Next Fall, by another state election, the 
already richly-endowed State University will 
be located. Austin is pretty sure to get the 
prize. Historical associations, social advant- 
ages, a healthy climate, crystal springs, the 
rushing Colorado, an elevated site, broad 
prairies, cedar-crowned hills—ali conspire to 
smake Austin the educational as well as the 
-politieal center of the state. The State Uni- 
versity proper is for whites exclusively. The 
Jegislature is empowered to establish a 
* branch ’’ for colored students, ‘‘ when deemed 
practicable.” So says the state constitution. 
A colored branch of the Siate Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, established in like 
manner, was soon discontinued. It is doubt- 
ful if a similar experiment will be repeated. 
One naturally inquires : Why not insist on free 
admission for all into institutions publicly 
endowed? Alas! race caste here is as inexor- 
ableas caste in India. Sumner was almost the 
only American statesman who appeared fully 
to recognize this fact, fraught with such un- 
told danger to the nation! Since bis death 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








been tri tly re- 
established Tithe anne : 
the South. No souls Ga aditlen, 
concede equal rightaip public schools, sillalen 
universities, or charities in obedience to the 
Fourteenth Amendment; and whilst the two 
great political parties ate so nearly equal in 
strength we can hardly hope for a more effective 
enforcement of civil tights by the Federal 
Government. 

Fortunately, the creat religiogs and beneyo- 
lent associations of the North have not de- 
pended upon slow and unsatisfactory political 
metbods to advance Negro education, Their 
schools are now known to be among the very 
best In the South. The Tillotson Collegiate 
and Normal Institute, lately established at 
Austin, by the A. M. A., bas a peculisrly fortu- 
nate location, in the very heart of the New 
Southwest, in a section whose Negro and 
Aztec population, already large, is rapidly in- 
creasing. Should our white politicians prove 
true to their pledges to deal as fairly as possi- 
ble with the blacks, without admitting them to 
the aforesaid (so-called) higher institutions de- 
signed for whites, then there would seem to 
be a necessity for the state to aid some such 
school as the Tillotson. Should its friends 
provide land and shops suitable to make it a 
bona fide manual-labor school, the Institute 
might perbaps secure a fair proportion of the 
funds ailotted to the State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. And go, also, with a fair 
share of the State University endowment. 
President Brooke has formed pians looking to 
this aggrandizement of the Institute. He 
wishes fits friends to purchase some contigu- 
ous lands of great fertility, for the proposed 
manaal labor department. Should this plan 
succeed, doubtless, many white students even 
would enter this school, in preference to any 
other. Race cast would thus be effectually 
cripplec. Here, indeed, is a work for the phi- 
lanthropic patriot. Northern capital is now 
being poured out like water for the material 
development of the Southwest. May we not 
expect equal liberality in the infinitely greater 
work of educating our youth ? 

During the fragmentary year about to close 
the Institute has made @ good beginning, and 
the progress of the students, now numbering 
over 100 in the main building alone, has been 
highly satisfactory. The faculty is all that 
could be desired. The president (whose 
labors are shared by his accomplished lady) is 
full of energy and enthusiasm ; the matron, 
Miss M. J. Adams, has had an experience of 
many years as matron and lady principal.in 
other institutions and is thoroughly devoted 
to the work; whilst Miss Hunt is a model 
teacher, who bas labored among the colored 
people of Charleston, 8. C., and understands 
the peculiarities of the race. 

Austin, TEXas. 





TO KILL WORMS AND SLUGS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


To Tar Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 

Let me give your readers a sure method of 
dealing with rose-slugs. It has been sucha 
comfort to me that I wish every lover of roses 
might make use of it. 

fake an ordinary sprinkling-pail, with a free 
nozzle, put in a few spoonsful of kerosene and 
two or three spoonsful of helebore, then fill 
with water,and give the bushes a thorough 
sprinkling. Take care to have the mixture 
reach the under side of the leaves as far as 
possible. Apply as soon as the slugs appear, 
and you will be entirely rid of them. Helebore 
alone I had tried in vain; bat the kerosene 
siicks the ~helebore to- the leaves and the 
worms as well. I have tried the same method 
with current worms, and with entire success, 
saving a great waste of helebore. I am not 
particular about the amount of either the ker- 
osene or the helebore. The bushes will not be 
harmed or rendered unsightly, nor will the 
foul odors of whale-oi! soap counterbalance 
the sweetness of the roses. 

Cumrror, N. Y. 
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EXPELLING RATS. 


I wotics on page 801 of your paper of May 
5th that K. wishes to find out some remedy 
to drive away or destroy the rats which are in 
a building which is so constructed that cats 
cannot be available for their extermination. I 
saw last summers large cellar under an old 
building, whose owner informed me that the 
walls were honeycombed with the runways of 
rats. At that time the lady of the house told 
me that nota rat was either visiting or domi- 
cilating in that cellar or its numerous bur- 
rows. Her remedy was to make a strong solu- 
tion of copperas-water and paint the walls of 
the whole cellar; then to pound up copperas 
and scatter it along the sides of the walls and 
into every hole where it could be thrown or 
profusely thrust therein. In two weeks every 
rat had disappeared. 

A gentleman informed me that he had driven 





tats from his bose by feeding them liberally 


for several days on a smooth surface, then 
afterward dampening the floor and smearing 
it with caustic potash. The rats, in running 
over it, while feeding at their bait, got their feet 
besmeared with it, which caused a burning or 
corroding of the flesh. At the same time they 
licked their feet, to relieve the pain, and were 
either so annoyed or poisoned that they left 
his premises. I think be said he‘put some 
sticky or glatinous substance on the floor when 
it was moistened. If K. tries it, will he please 
report, for the benefit of your readers 1—H.C. 
A., Carolina, Tenn. 


In your issue of May 5th is an inquiry as to 
how this pest can be banished. I have used 
the following plan with fustant and unfailing 
success: Procure copperas and sprinkle wher- 
ever they are likely to ran, in apd about their 
holes. Make it Very fine, so as to enter the 
pores of their fect, and my word for it you 
will be ‘‘safely delivered” of rate in 48 hours. 
They always migrate to the nearest neighbor's 
premises.—H. E. C., Malone, N.Y. 


For years I have made it my study to de- 
stroy in some easy wom this curse to farmers, 
and after four yeara’ experience I give it tothe 
public. Trappi ‘is slow and not sire; poi- 
son has its o' but of! of Vitriol is sure 
to take every foot off, a part of each tail, and 
the end of each nose. Procure four pounds of 
oil of vitriol, in a bottle having a strong ground 
siopper. Itis very heavy and will keep good 
for years. I have had some four years and 
have poured it out and back again a dozen 
times ; and, except its turning brown, it is just 
as it was when I gotit. You can bait them 
wherever you please—into a dry-goods box, an 
old hogshead, or grain-house. I cut a three- 
inch round hole in a handy place in my grain- 
house, four inches from the floor, and” let cats 
and all ron out and in as they will; but I am 
sure they cannot get in anywhereelse. When 
I am ready, I set an earthen meat-plate, 20 
inches long, 10 or 12 wide, and 2 deep, with 
the end to the side of the box or building. I 
then put in the hole a tin spout, that will 
wedge tight. It is eight inches long and one 
inch and a half in diameter at the inside end. 
I then fill the plate almost full of acid, and 
keep children away, and Iam carefal in put- 
ting it back into the bottle. I pour it into a 
pitcher or some earthen vessel that bas a 
spout. 1 press the foner end of the spout 
down, but not so low as to touch the acid.—J. 
D. 8., Le Beuf, Pu.—Country Gentleman, 
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THE APRICOT. 





Pennaps not one in ten of our readers ever 
saw an apricot, let alone growing the fruit. 
it is a most delicious fruit, and, ripening 
as early as it does, comes in at a time 
when it is appreciated, and, hence, does not 
go begging for purchasers if placed on the 
market. Many think itcannot be grown suc- 
cessfully in the North; but this is a mistake. 
With proper care, it can be successfully grown 
as far north as Lake Erie. The curculio is its 
great enemy. William Saunders, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, says 
in regard to this fruit: 

“Although the apricot is one of the most 
delicious of stone fruits and ripens earlier than 
the peach, yet it is a scarce fruit in our market 
and is rarely seen onthe dessert-table. This 
may be accounted for by any one or all of the 
following reasons: First, the treeis easily ex- 
cited to growth in Spring, anda week or two 
of mild weather will start the flower-buds, 
which are afterward © destroyed by cold or 
frosty weather. This is a very common occur- 
rence north, and even gouth of the Potomac, 
and may be meastrably modified by planting 
on the north side of buildings or groves of 
trees, so as to retard the starting of the buds 
and shield then from the morning sun after a 
cold night. Then, when the fruit is set,a 
seeond trouble is encountered in the attacks 
of the curculio, which punctures the fruit of 
the apricot with a regularity similar to that 
with which it addressea the plum. Unless 
measures are taken to check the ravages of 
this insect the crop will certainly be destroyed ; 
and probably the most decidedly effectual 
method of checking its progress and propaga- 
tion is that of planting the trees in an inclos- 
ure where poultry and hogs are allowed to run 
at large. Good crops of plums are secured 
under‘these circumstances, the animals de- 
stroying the grubs as they occur in the fallen 
fruit. 

“The third and greatest drawback to apri- 
cot culture is the liability of the trees to loss 
of branches by a blight somewhat similar to 
that which destroys the pear tree. The earliest 
history of apricot culture makes mention of 
this malady. Branches will suddenly wither 


and die without any apparent cause, and so | 


fatal does it become that orchards of consider- 
able extent have rapidly 
this ; for Which no effectual remedy has 
yet been discovered.” —ThéiFarmer. | 





extinct from | 





(June 23, 1881, 


Joun BuRRovoens’s experiment in introaue- 
ing Engtish ékylarks into this country is not » 
success, He writes to Forest and Stream: 

* Seven reached me April 2ith, in good con- 
dition. [kept then in confinement about a week, 
when two of them died from the effects of 
myriads of small lice. The remaining five I 
liberated in a wide, low meadow, just back 
from Weet Park landing on the Hudson. Up till 
a few days since I have daily seen a pair of 
them in the meadow, and had hopes that they 
would breed there, though I could not deter- 
mine the sex of the birds. I have heard no 
song from them, but only their call note. On 
one occasion I saw one so-called meadow lark 
drive one of them from the grass. I do not 
regard the experiment of introducing tle 
larks a success and all similar experiments 
will doubtless fail. The birds become dis- 
persed and lost in our vast territory. A likely 
way to succeed, I think, would be to liberate 
the birds on some island off our coast, where 
the climate would !- nore like that of Britain— 
say on Nantucket or Martla’s Vin The 
bimis would not be so apt to lose each other, 
and would probably plant a colony, from which 
in time they would spread to the mainland.” 





In the last edition of the “ Fruit Catalogue of 
the American Pomological Society” the Wilson 
strawberry is reported favorably from 36 differ- 
ent states, and is double-starred or highly 
recommended in 27 states, although it is at the 
same time stated in the Vatalogue to be “‘ poor 
in quality.’ Next to this, the Charles Down- 
ing has 25 votes, of which 8 are double stars ; 
and Triomphe de Gand third, or with 25 stars 
and five double ones. After these the follow 
ing sorts are recommended in the order here 
given—namely, Kentucky, Longworth’s Pro- 
lific, President Wilder, Green Prolific, Agricul- 
turist, Hovey’s Seedling, Downer’s Prolific, and 
Nicanor. There is no question that Wilson is 
becoming gradually super-cded, although still 
holding a strong place; and some of the other 
old sorts named may be displaced by Sharpless, 
Bidwell, Golden Defiance, Cumberland, Wind- 
sor Chief, and some others, which had few or 
no votes in their favor when the Catalogue was 
made out.—Country Gentleman. 
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“The foremost r of the United States.”—Joszrnu Coox. 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. Try IT FOR THIS-YEAR. 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as co tors more able writers, at and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

Tae INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut end pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 
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While the Tird 


andtailine 
ofa live Bird, 


moves its mouth (or tn) 
xact 


Greatest Nevelty and Wonder of the Day. 








; ere 
a2eredage ase 


BS 


yuan ot settee 
ert who use it to teach to 


i 











ofl temper inn 
PAINT 


Rub 


a 4 
WARE te on cock 


tested, @1. Pruning Shears, $1. Heavy Hun ting Knife, every blade ti. 
list free. Diacc tt Rk, £7~ All our goods are hand- forged, and ez Stade Mio toon it’ cott or Sawp. 


as there are imitations now on te, 





' YOUR HOUSES WITH 
ber Paint. 


Send fer Sample Card of their Beaatiful Celers. 
— = gy eure to it. It is Smooth, 


Glossy, Durable, and 








get the “ ie RUBBER PAINT.” 
FACTORIES AT 


an armel _ NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 














BOOTH 


"ACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED rag hte area KNIVES, ETC 





Factories, Waterbury, Conn 


AY AY DENS, 


Vd- 


‘CaLNAL 
« ASINVAVE.,, 


a Skased iach, tinsniins dibecid 


a = 


[June 23, 1881. 


AND FORKS. 


BRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA. COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 
ECKE 
& SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRRND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 










Th ighest Staudard of lence 
° i Peete 
by inent A Ma- 
Tene 


Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
similar name. 


THE ADAMS and WESTLAKE 


OIL STORE. 








FOR 1881. 
With Improved Base. 
With (mproved Extension Top. 


With Lmproved Oven. 


aneoe oven ie & recent improvement and is 


“MHD ADAMS WESTLAKE XT 


STOVE hall 


7 yet Tark su Stfeet, Piney). 


18 Avon Street, Boston. 


solo SWING “= 
HAIR. 


E 


“mf 





Adapted for 
house, ia iawn or pie 





ing 7 known 
pty = we irniture 
mfort, 


, ‘Pil foreircutars. 
er pe ence? arker BL. ohne —_ 
Best in the 


World fer 
Hand or 
Machine 
Sewing. 


THE ; 
Admuration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A_Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


| ar | 


IS PERFECTIONI * 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEA a 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. -A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold bi fond 


Boormous and increasing ealea 
fs BAL eee Ot Ae 


| W. LADD, 108 
§ 927 Arch’ St., 





CNA 


at alalal. 




















‘Pus [woerEwounr’’ Pasés, Nos. $3 asp 93 Ross Srezer, 
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